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The Convention of Virginia met in 
Richmond on the 13th of February, and 
commenced a session memorable in the 
history of the Southern revolution. Be- 
fore it assembled, its character was well 
known. The people, feeling the weight 
of the crisis, laid aside, to a great extent, 
all previous political views, and chose 
men whom they regarded as the most 
skilful in conciliation, moderate and cau- 
tious, within their reach. ‘The conse- 
quence was, that a large majority of the 
Convention were at first decidedly op- 
posed to Secession, and anxious, by every 
means in their power, to restore the 
Union. Much of their time was spent in 
elaborately considering and passing upon 
certain resolutions on the relations of the 
States to the Federal Government. But 
as the session continued, it became evi- 
dent that the secession feeling in the 
counties of the State, was rapidly in- 
creasing. The hope of compromise was 
passing away under the obstinate front 
presented by the anti-slavery party in 
Congress: Petersburg, Culpeper, Cum- 


berland, Prince Edward, Botetourt, 
Wythe, and many other towns and coun- 
ties held meetings and urged prompt se- 
cession.@ -Other causes daily increased 
the number of men in the Convention, 
who saw no safety for the South, except 
in separation from the Federal Union. 
On the 19th of February, John S, Pres 

ton, a commissioner from South Carolina 

appeared before the Convention, and de 

livered a speech of great power and bril- 
liancy, vindicating the position of the 
Confederate States. Ominous movements 
on the part of the federal authorities be- 
gan to appear: a garrison was thrown 
into Fort Washington, on the Potomac: 
at the powerful fortress, at Old Point, 
great activity prevailed, and patriotic 
Virginians in the neighbourhood, soon 
discovered that guns were being mounted 
on the parapet, and turned inland upon 
the very bosom of Virginia, but when the 
warning cry was given, a traitor in the 
Convention—one Joseph Segar—sought 
to drown it.b Already evidences of the 
foulest hypocrisy and falsehood in the 
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federal authorities were beginning to ap- 
pear. On the 26th of March, several 
heavy cannon, cast at the foundry at Bel- 
lona Arsenal, for the United States, were 
brought to Richmond on their way to 
Fortress Monroe; their movement caused 
uneasiness and suspicion ; the Legislature 
took up the subject, and on Saturday 
night, the 30th, a heated debate occurred 
on propositions to stop the guns and call 
out the militia.. The House of Delegates 
sat all night; telegrams passed between 
Richmond and Washington. Simon 
Cameron, Mr. Lincoln’s Secretary of 
War, declared that no order had been 
given for the removal of the guns from 
Bellona to Fort Monroe; a the transfer 
was stopped in Richmond and the storm 
blew over. Butthe truth soon appeared. 
On the 22nd of March, a positive written 
order had been forwarded from the ord- 
nance office, in Washington, to Junius 
L. Archer, superintendent of the foundry 
at Belona, to send these guns to Old 
Point!b If Cameron knew of this order, 
his falsehood was distinct ; if he did not, 
his ignorance was wilful and inexcusa- 
ble. 

Notwithstanding these omens, so great 
was the love of the Virginia Convention 
for the Union, that on the 5th of April,’ 
upon the proposition of Mr. Harvie, of 
Amelia, that the Committee on Federal 
Relations should be instructed to report 
an ordinance of secession ; the vote stood 
ayes ninety; nays forty-five! This re- 
sult was hailed with delight by the Nor- 
thern people ;. Virginia was regarded as 
irrevocably committed to the Union cause. 
The N. Y. Tribune gloried in the fact, and 
declared that there was an end of rebel- 
lion in the border States from hence for- 
ward and forever on the negro question, 
and that the President would use all the 
majesty and power of the Government to 
erush the rebels!c Lovers of Southern 
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rights, in Virginia, hung their heads in 
sorrow, and many of her citizens were 
preparing to leave her and seek more con- 
genial homes in the Confederate States. d 
It required the almighty hand of Divine 
Providence to strike the scales from Vir- 
ginia’s eyes, and enable her to see her 
duty and her honor; the blow came, and 
her movement was quick as the light- 
ning’s flash. 


On the 9th of March, the War Depart- 
ment, in Washington, received an official 
letter from Major Anderson, stating that 
he had not more than fifteen days’ sub- 
sistence and fuel in Fort Sumter. A 
council of military men was held, and 
General Scott advised that the fort should 
be evacuated az “a military necessity,” 
it being, in his opinion, impossible to re- 
inforce and provision it without great ex- 
penditure of blood and treasure. e Whe- 
ther President Lincoln and his advisers 
ever really intended to withdraw the gar- 
rison, may now be considered doubtful ; 
the fact that they declared such intention 
cannot be held as proof, because of the 
fraudulent course they pursued. But it 
is certain they permitted it to be publish- 
ed through the whole country that Sum- 
ter was to be abandoned, and in a semi- 
official manner announced it to the repre- 
sentatives of the Confederate States. 
Soon after the inauguration of the new 
authorities, the Commissioners of the 
Southern Government, Messrs. John For- 
syth, Martin J. Crawford and A. B. Ro- 
man, presented themselves to Mr. Seward, 
the Federal Secretary of State, and sought 
recognition, informing him that they had 
authority to treat for a fair settlement of 
all questions between the, two govern- 
ments. Mr. Seward did not recognise 
them officially, but encouraged them to 
hope that peace might be preserved; an 
intermediate party of dignity and weight 
seemed desirable to both sides, and Juhn 
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A. Campbell, of Alabama, one of the 
Justices of the Supreme Court, was thus 
recognized. Mr. Justice Nelson of the 
same high tribunal, informed Judge 
Campbell, that Mr. Seward was greatly 
troubled and depressed by his position to 
the Southern Commissioners, and wished 
to avoid an immediate reply to their first 
letter, and suggested that the Judge 
might serve both parties. Accordingly 
he visited Mr. Seward and held with him 
a conversation in the presence of Judge 
Nelson, and received from him assuran- 
ces which he communicated to Judge 
Crawford, one of the Southern Commis- 
sioners, on the 15th of March, in the fol- 
lowing written declarations ; 

“TI feel entire confidence that Fort 
Sumter will be evacuated in the next five 
days. And this measure is felt as impo- 
sing great responsibility on the adminis- 
tration.” 

*‘T feel entire confidence that no meas- 
ure changing the existing status preju- 
dicially to the Southern Confederate 
States, is, at present, contemplated.” 

“T feel an entire confidence that an 
immediate demand for an answer to the 
communication of the commissioners, 
will be productive of evil and not of good. 
I do not believe that it ought at this time 
to be pressed.” 

The substance of these statements, 
Judge Campbell communicated to Mr. 
Seward the same eyening, by letter, and 
received from him no intimation whatever 
that they were unauthorized. In fact Se- 
ward’s statement had been even stronger: 
he stated that before a letter from Judge 
Campbell could reach President Davis, 
Sumter would be evacuated.a_ Five days 
passed, and instead of evacuating, Major 
Anderson was busy’ in strengthening 
Sumter! A telegram from Gen. Beaure- 
gard informed the Southern commission- 
ers of this. Again Judge Campbell saw 
_ Mr. Seward, and again, in the presence 
of Judge Nelson, received from him as- 
surances that the fort was to be evacua- 
ted, and was authorized by him to state 
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to the Southern commissioners, that “the 
Government will not undertake to supply 
Fort Sumter, without giving notice to 
Governor Pickens.”’ This was on the lst 
of April. On the 7th, Judge Campbell 
again addressed Mr. Seward a letter al- 
lauding to the anxiety and alarm excited 
by the great naval and military prepara- 
tions of the Government, and asking 
whether the peaceful assurances he had 
given were well orill founded. Seward’s 
reply was laconic; “ Faith as to Sumter 
fully kept: wait and see.” At this very 
time a powerful fleet, with a large land 
force on board, had sailed from New. 
York for the purpose of entering Charles- 
ton harbor! Thus, bya system of hy- - 
pocrisy and falsehood which sought to 
make a man of truth and honor its tool, 
Seward and his colaborers had endeavor- 
ed to lull to sleep the guardians of the 
South by promises of peace, while all the 
time they were preparing for war and 
bloodshed ! 

Their fraud had yet a farther develop- 
ment, One Capt. Fox was sent to Charles- 
ton, about the last of March, by the gov- 
ernment, and stated that his object was 
entirely pacific. Governor Pickens ad- 
mitted him to Fort Sumter, but by his 
request, Capt. ILartstein, a gallant South 
Carolina naval officer accompanied him. 
It was afterwards discovered by the South- 
erners, and made a matter of boasting by 
Northern men, that Fox, in his visit, was 
seeking to mature a plan for reinforcing 
and provisioning the fort, for which en- 
terprize his nautical knowledge was re- 
garded as peculiarly fitting him, and that 
this was the purpose for which he was 
selected by the government. He returned 
to Washington and communicated his 
plan, of which Major Anderson was duly 
informed. With all his devotion to the 
Union, Anderson could not relish such 
perfidy, and wrote to Colonel Thomas, 
Adjutant General of the United States 


‘Army, that he Was very greatly surprised 


at the proposal, “as a movement made 
now, when the South had been errone- 





a President Davis’ Message to Confederate Congress, May 8th, 1861, with accompany- 


ing Documents. Examiner, May 16th. 
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ously informed that mone such would be 
attempted, would produce most disastrous 
results throughout our country,” He 
distinctly condemned Fox’s plan, and 
said, ‘‘We shall strive to do our duty, 
though I frankly say that my heart is not 
jn this war, which I see is to be thus 
commenced.”a@ Every communication 
made by the Federal authorities to the 
South, was intended to keep alive the im- 
pression that the fort was to be abandon- 
‘ed. A Col. Lamon from Illinois, said to 
be a relative of President Lincoln, was 
sent to Charleston, where he registered 
himself as from Virginia.b He entered 
into illusive negotiations as to Sumter, 
proposing that a federal ship of war 
‘should enter the harbor and remove 
most of the garrison, leaving, however, a 
guard behind who should not be molested. 
Such an offer was of course rejected. 

: Abraham Lincoln, at one time, seemed 
to have determined, though with the most 
bitter reluctance, to order Sumter to be 
evacuated. Hehad signed the order for 
the purpose, and is said to have shed tears 
on the occasion. A leading article for a 
New York paper had been prepared, the 
proof-sheet of which was submitted to 
Mr. Lincoln and approved. In this, the 
ground was taken that the evacuation 
was an absolute military necessity brought 
about by treason on the partof Mr. Buch- 
anan who, it was insisted, might have 
reinforced and supplied the garrison, but 
not only failed to do so, but purposely 
left it in such condition as to force his 
successor in office to encounter the igno- 
miny of yielding it up to the Southerners. 
This same article Jauded Mr. Lincoln’s 
pacific policy, sayirg- ‘Had war—not 
peace—been his object,—had he desired 
to rawse throughout the mighty North a 
feeling of indignation which in ninety 
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days would nave emancipated every slave 
on the continent and driven their masters 
into the sea—if need be, he had only to 
have said—‘‘ Let the garrison of Fort 
Sumter do their duty and perish beneath 
ats walls: and on the heads of the trai- 
tors and rebels andslavery propagandists 
be the consequences.” 


Yet after signing the order, within one 
night, Lincoln and his cabinet changed 
their declared purpose. They resolved 
not to give up Sumter. They deliberate- 
ly adopted the horrible alternative pre- 
sented in thisarticle. A grave suspicion 
if not a demonstrated guilt, will forever 
rest upon them, that they resolved that 
the garrison of Sumter should “ perish 
beneath its walls,’”’ in order to rouse the 
North to a war of extermination against 
slavery and slave owners!!e The an- 
nals of the world in its blackest and 
bloodiest periods, do not furnish an in- 
stance of more inhuman and fiend like 
policy. 

Happily for the South, watchful eyes 
were on her enemies. Notwithstanding 
the fraudulent efforts to deceive her, it 
was soon known that the Lincoln govern- 
ment was secretly preparing a formidable 
armament of naval and land forces in New 
York and Boston; the work-shops there 
were busy day and night, and even the 
Sabbath brought no intermission. A 
corps of sappers and miners and several 


companies of light artillery were sent 


from Washington to New York; in a 
short time three thousand men were rea- 
dy to embark; the Minnesota, a steam 
frigate of 3200 tons; the Powhatan, a 
first class steam sloop of 2400 tons; the 
sailing frigate Cumberland; the sloop 
Pocahontas; the brig Perry and a num- 
ber of merchantmen converted into trans- 
ports, were nearly ready for sea. The 





a The Record of Fort §umter, compiled by W.-A. Harris, No. 28, page 37. 
pamphiet, as well as for many useful suggestions as to the controversy between the 
North and fouth, I am indebted to Lewis Cruger, Esq., Comptroller Confederate States. 


Washington Correspondent of N. Y. Tribune. 


b Letter in Dispatch, March 30th. 
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Dispatch, March 29th. 


e The proof-sheet, with a communication from Gov. Pickens, will be found in full in 


the Columbia Guardian. 


Examiner, Aug, 8th, 1861. 
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Navy Department was incessantly at 
work, ‘and it was soon ascertained that 
orders had gone forth calling home all the 
squadrons in distant seas; nine govern- 
ors from Northern and North-Western 
States, were'in Washington, closeted with 
Mr. Lincoln and his Secretary of War, 
and, although efforts were made to keep 
their counsels secret, it became known 
that they were hatching a plot of war and 
subjugation against the South, and that 
these governors had been convened to as- 
certain how many trocps their States 
would furnish.a The preparations in 
New York harbor pointed to work for re- 
inforcing Sumter, with a plainness not to 
be mistaken. Swift rowing boats of light 
draft, sand-bags, Dahlgreen boat howit- 
zers and life-boats were provided, besides 
powder, shot and shell in great quanti- 
ties. The intent to attack the South was 
manifest. Major Holmes of North Car- 
olina, and Major Johnson of Kentucky, 
two gallant and efficient officers, who had 
been employed on Governor’s Island, near 
New York City, instantly resigned their 
commissions, rather than draw their 
swords against their friends.6 On Sun- 
day, April 7th, the van of the fleet, with 
a heavy force of soldiers, sailed for the 
Southern coast. 


Virginia awoke as from a dream! She 
had slept a troubled sleep too long, but 
now she arose and confronted the dis- 
turbers of her peace. On the Sth of 
April, William Ballard Preston, of Mont- 
gomery, offered in the Convention, three 
resolutions: the first declared that the 
Federal Government was one of limited 
and expressly granted powers and had no 
right under the Constitution to subjugate 
a State or execute the laws within the 
limits of a State which had withdrawn 
from the Government, expelled the civil 
authorities of the same and was in the 
exercise of its independent sovereignty : 
the second that as a party to the compact, 
Virginia had the right to protest against 


any such exercise of coercive policy om 
the part of the Federal authorities, and 
would never consent that the Federal 
power which was in part her power should 
be exercised for the purpose of subjugat- 
ing the people of such seceded States: 
the third, that a committee of three dele- 
gates be appointed by the Convention to 
wait upon the President of the United 
States, present to him these resolutions 
and respectfully ask him to communicate 
to the Convention the policy whieh the 
Federal authorities intended to pursue in 
regard to the Confederate States. Mr. 
Baldwin, of Augusta, proposed to substi- 
tute in the place of the, first and second 
resolutions a simple preamble to the ef- 
fect that in the opinion of the Convention 
the uncertainty prevailing in the public 
mind as to the policy which the General 
Government intended to pursue towards 
the seceded States was extremely inju- 
rious to the industrial and commercial 
interests of the country, tended to keep 
up an excitement which was unfavorable 
to the adjustment of pending difficulties 
and threatened a disturbance of the pub- 
lic peace. Mr. Preston accepted the pro- 
posed substitute and the resolution was 
adopted. On Monday the 8th of April 
the Convention appointed as its delegates 
Wm. Ballard Preston, George W. Ran- 
dolph and Alexander II. H. Stuart.a 

They left Richmond the next day for 
Washington, but heavy rains had so 
swollen the Potomac. and washed away 
bridges on the Fredericksburg Railroad 
that they were compelled to return and 
go by Norfolk and Baltimore. Against 
all obstacles they made their way, but be- 
fore they reached the presence of Abra- 
ham Lincoln; the storm burst and the 
thunder of battle sounded through the 
land.. 

To preserve the semblance of fairness, 
Mr. Lincoln sent to Charleston a special 
messenger with Capt. Talbott of the Fed 
eral army, to inform Gov. Pickens that 





a Telegram to New York Herald. Dispatch, April 6th. Examiner, April 8th. 


b New York Gerald. Dispatch; April 8th. 


c Examiner, April 8th and 9th. 
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he intended to supply Fort Sumter with 
provisions, ‘peaceably if he could, forci- 
bly if he must.’ The communication 
was as follows: ‘Iam directed by the 
President of the United States, to notify 
you to expect an attempt will be made to 
supply Fort Sumter with provisions only, 
and that if such attempt be not resisted, 
no effort to throw in men, arms or am- 
munition will be made, without farther 
notice, or in case of an a:tack upon the 
fort.” a . 

On the 8th of April, the message was 
delivered. The long suspense was over ; 
the fleet was approaching the coast. Gen- 
eral Beauregard telegraphed to Hon. Le- 
roy P. Walker, the Confederate Secretary 
of War, at Montgomery, the message re- 
ceived. He replied, that if there was no 
doubt as to the authorized character of 
the messenger, Beauregard shold at once 
demand the evacuation of Sumter, and if 
refused, should proceed to reduce it. The 
demand was made at 2 o’clock of the 11th. 
Major Anderson replied, “I have the 
honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
communication demanding the evacua- 
tion of thi: Fort, and to say in reply 
thereto,, that it is a demand with which I 
regret that my sense of honor and of my 
obligation to my government prevent my 
compliance.” Such was his written an- 
swer: he added a verbal message to 
Beauregard, ‘ I will await the first shot, 
and if you do not batter us to pieces, we 
will be starved out in a few days.” The 
generous and high souled officers of the 
South, keenly felt the pain of being com- 
pelled, by the brutal policy of Lincoln, to 
attack the small band of brave men who 
held the Fort. Under instructions from 
Secretary Walker, General Beauregard 
made a final offer to Major Anderson to 
abstain from attack, if he would agree 
to evacuate the fort within a definite time, 
and meanwhile would not open his fire 
upon the Confederate forces. To this 
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Major Anderson replied, that he would 
evacuate Fort Sumter by noon of the 
15th, if before that time he did not receive 
JSrom his government controlling instruc- 
tions or additional supplies. 6 

No alternative remained; the hostile 
fleet was off the harbor ; their plans were 
all matured, and they thought their suc- 
cess certain; a number of schooners and 
other light vessels had been chartered, 
which were filled and covered over with 
bags of sand; these were to sail boldly in 
carrying along side a large number of 
boats, loaded with men and provisions, 
and sheltered from the fire of the Con- 
federate batteries b7 the sand bags ; arm- 
ed ships were to steam in after them, and 
by an incessant fire of shot and shells, to 
cover the approach of the schooners and 
boats, and drive back or destroy any 
steamers or vessels that mig'*t oppose 
them, as well as repel all assaults upon 
Sumter.c Such was their plan. It was 
rendered utterly abortive by the engineer- 
ing skill and military foresight of Beau- 
regard. 

On three sides, formidable batteries of 
cannon and mortars bore upon the Fort. 
On the South, at a distance of about 
twelve hundred yards was Cumming’s 
Point cn Morris’ Island, where three bat- 
teries had been completed, mounting six 
guns and six mortars. Farthest off of 
these, was the Trapier battery, built very 
strongly with heavy beams and sand bags, 
and containing three eight inch mortars ; 
next was the “iron battery,” invented by 
C. H. Stevens, covered over with rail-road 
bars and having thick iron plates to close 
the embrasures after the guns were fired, 
and flanking slopes of sand bags forming 
chambers of safety for the artillerists. 
Nearest to Sumter, was the “ Point bat- 
tery,” a very large and strong work, con- 
taining three 10 inch mortars, two. 42 
pounders, and a splendid rifled cannon, 
presented to South Carolina, by Charles 
K. Prioleau, and which had just arrived 





a Record of Fort Sumter, No. 26. 36. 
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Charleston Pamphlet, printed by Evans & Cogswell, 34. 


c New York Post, in Examiner, April 13th. 
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from England. From these works, a long 
line of batteries stretched down the sea 
side of Morris’ Island, commanding the 
ship channel, and promising a terrible 
ordeal to the federal vessels, should they 
attempt toenter. The Trapier was man- 
ned by the Marion artillery, Capt. King, 
afterwards aided by the Sumter Guards, 
Capt. Russell; the Stevens and Point 
batteries were commanded by Major Ste- 
vens, under whom were the Palmetto 
Guards, Captain Cuthbert. 

Nearly West of Sumter, on James’ Is- 
land, was Fort Johnson, where a strong 
battery of mortars and cannon was erect- 
ed within the old work. On the North- 
East was Fort Moultrie, commanded by 
Col. Ripley and ready with Columbiads, 
Dahlgreen guns, mortars and furnaces 
for red hot shot. In the cove near the 
Western end of Sullivan’s Island, was 
anchored a floating battery, invented by 
Lieut. Hamilton, concerning which dis- 
mal apprehensions had been expressed. 
It had been called “a slaughter pen” by 
many who saw it and knew the purpose 
for which it was designed.a It was 
built of the palmetto wood, and the sides 
to be exposed to fire, were faced with 
thick iron plates. In the conflict at hand 
it proved a signal success. 

At twenty-five minutes past 4 o’clock, 
on the morning of Friday, the 12th of 
April, the mortars of Fort Johnson open- 
ed upon Sumter. The heavy reports 
were heard in Charleston, and roused her 
people from the restless sleep into which 
they had fallen, after waiting the night 
before until 12 o’clock the opening of the 
fire. Immediately, crowds were: pressing 
down the streets, and the light of dawn 
found thousands of men and women on 
the wharves and promenade, gazing with 
anxious hearts upon the scenes of the 
bombardment and defence. More thana 
mere spectacle enlisted their feelings, for 
fathers, husbands and brothers were at 
the guns, and the struggle now commen- 
ced was the opening contest for indepen- 
dence. 





The fire from Fort Johnson was quick- 
ly followed by that of Moultrie, Cum- 
ming’s Point, and the floating battery. 
The incessant flash of the ordnance made 
a circle of flame, and the bursting of 
bombs over and in Fort Sumter became 
more and more constant as the proper 
range was obtained by the artillerists, 


As the light increased, the Federal 
flag was seen flying from a tall staff in 
the Fort. Yet Major Anderson did not 
open his fire. He reserved it so long 
that some were indulging in hopes that 
he would yield. Of this he had no inten- 
tion. His delay was probably with the 


wish to husband the strength of his fee- — 


ble garrison, to mark the comparative 
force of the adverse batteries, and to di- 
rect his guns against the most danger- 
ous. At about half-past five he opened 
with two of his casemate guns upon Fort 
Moultrie. The balls glanced from the 
stuccoed brick, doing little injury. Again 
he was silent for nearly an hour, and 
then he opened again from both parapet 
and casemates, pouring a well directed 
stream of balls and shell against Moul- 
trie, the floating battery, and the works 
on Cumming’s Point. The bombard- 
ment now became more earnest and the 
fire waxed hotter and hotter. As long 
as he could, Major Anderson kept his 
parapet guns at work, but as the gunners 
of Moultrie and the Iron battery got the 
proper elevation and distance, they sent 
their shells with such accuracy that hun- 
dreds of them burst immediately over 
the ramparts, driving the men down to 
the shelter of the casemates below. 

The Floating battery, concerning which 
so many fears had been felt, was moored 
within about one thousand yards of Sum- 
ter, and with 42 pounders poured a tre- 
mendous fire into the weakest part of the 
work. Nearly every ball took effect, bat- 
tering down the Northern parapet, dis- 
mounting the barbette guns and forcing 
the men to abandon them. Finding this 
fire very severe, Anderson returned it 





a Charleston Letters in Dispatch, March 4th. 
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with vigor, sending one hundred and six- 
ty-three shot and shells at the battery, of 
which only twenty-five penetrated to a 
depth beyond a few inches; the elastic 
and repulsive powers of the palmetto aid- 
ed by a coat of iron, were fully tested 
ard proved adequate to the shelter of the 
brave men who worked the guns of this 
novel armament. 

The fire of Fort Moultrie was very ef- 
fective. Lieut. Alfred Rhett, with a com- 
pany of seventy men, commanded a bat- 
tery of nine guns, and fired nearly gun 
for gun with Sumter; not a piece was 
dismounted in Moultrie, yet the shot from 
her, battered the walls of her adversary, 
struck down several of the parapet guns 
and destroyed the roofing of the quarters 
on the opposite side of the fortress. At 
one time the whole fire of Anderson was 
concentrated on Moultrie, and the conflict 
gathered all the interest of a fierce en- 
gagement between two powerful foes. In 
the evening of the 12th, the furnaces of 
Moultrie were at work, and several rounds 
of red hot shot were thrown into the bar- 
racks of Sumter, but by great exertions, 
the fire then kindled was immediately 
extinguished. a 

The mortars and heavy cannon of Mor- 
ris’ Island, were very destructive to the 
adverse fort, The rifled gun especially 
did fearful work ; it had patent side sights 
attached, by which perfect accuracy of 
aim and rango were attained; it fired 
conical balls, and at every shot, masses of 
brick and dust were seen flying from the 
walls of Sumter. The first gun from the 
iron battery had been fired by the old 
patriot, Edmund Ruffin, of Virginia, who 
was elected a member of the Palmetto 
Guard, and to whom the honor was spe- 
cially awarded. Major Anderson made 
great efforts to disable this battery, pour- 
ing upon it a storm of solid shot, which 
hailed on the iron roof and glanced off 
harmless to the rear. At half past 10 
o’clock, a heavy shot struck the middle 
post, crushing in the iron plating and 
making an indenture of several inches; 
this so deranged the lever by which the 
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door was worked, that it could not after- 
wards be used, but the fire was continued 
from the two remaining guns, 

The day had been gloomy and lower- 
ing; occasional showers fell, but abated 
not at all the incessant cannonade; at 
half past seven in the evening rain fell 
in torrents; the wind howled over the 
sand hills of Morris’ Island, and for a 
time the men were called from the guns 
to seek shelter in their tents and sheds, 
During the night, they were actively em- 
ployed in strengthening the works, re- 
placing the sand bags that had been 
struck down by the shot, and applying 
others at weak points, ‘so that when the 
day broke, they were stronger than be- 
fore. 

Saturday, the 13th of April, dawned 
with a clear sky and cool, invigorating 
air. At daybreak the fire from all the 


batteries was re-opened on the fort, the 
damage to which was now very plainly 
seen; the barbette guns were nearly all 
dismounted ; the parapet walls had crum- 
bled away ; deep chasms had opened be- 


low; the embrasures of the casemates 
had been so shattered as no longer to pre- 
sent a regular outline ; the chimneys and 
roofs of the houses were in rains. Still 
the brave garrison held out. Sumter re- 
opened her fire at seven o’clock, pouring 
shots in quick succession upon Moultrie, 
the guns from which returned shot for 
shot. After a volley of red hot balls 
from Moultrie, at ten minutes past 8, a 
thick black smoke rose from the South- 
ern enclosure of Sumter, and immediate- 
ly afterwards red flames were seen pier- 
cing the tops of the barracks: notwith- 
standing the efforts of the wearied garri- 
son to subdue them, the flames spread 
fiercely until the whole Southern line of 
barracks were destroyed ; the smoke was 
so suffocating that the men in the case- 
mates were often compelled to lie on the 
floors in order to breathe. In the midst 
of the conflagration, some powder and 
loaded shells were reached by the flames 
and exploded, scattering ruin around 
them, but, happily, destroyed no lives. 
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The Confederate guns were worked with 
redoubled energy, with the hope that the 
victory would soon be won. @ 

Yet, in the midst of these trying scenes, 
Major Anderson and his men preserved 
their courage. While the flames were ra- 
ging, they kept up an incessant fire upon 
Fort Moultrie ; their gallantry drew forth 
spontaneous plaudits from their adversa- 
ries, who knew how to admire true hero- 
ism; the men in the floating battery were 
nearest to Sumter, and could see the 
movements of her garrison, and at every 
answering shot fired at Moultrie, they 
burst out in cheers for Major Anderson, 

While this brave officer was thus with- 
standing the terrible attack, a squadron 
of federal ships of war were off the har- 
bor, within sight and hearing of the bom- 
bardment; they were seen from the look- 
outs on Morris’ Island, and from the 
Clinch and Seabrook, two armed Carolina 
steamers, under Lieutenants Pelot and 
Porcher, who had gone towards the mouth 
of the harbor to watch their movements. 
Their approach was fully expected by the 
Confederates, and during the night a band 
of brave men, under Col. Yates and Lieut. 
Dozier, aided by Engineer Geddis, Mr. 
McCormick and Mr. Lacoste, stationed 
themselves, with several small vessels, 
near Sumter, and with heaps of pine 
wood full of turpentine, kept up brilliant 
fires in order to reveal the swift rowing 
launches, expected with men and provi- 
sions for Sumter, and to enable the bat- 
teries to play upon them.b Yet no at- 
attempt to succor Anderson was made ; 
the men of war remained prudently ata 
distance ; it is not to be denied that the 
approach would have been frightfully 
perilous and would have cost many lives. 
Still, the inaction of these armaments has 
been thought not sufficiently accounted 
for upon the mere plea of cowardice. 
Grave suspicions are justified, that An- 
derson was inéentionally left to his fate, 
and that Abraham Lincoln and his cabi- 
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net deliberately devoted this gallant sol- 
dier and his men to destruction, in order 
to rouse the North to a ‘united and furi- 
ous war of subjugation against the Con- 
federate States! By the Providence of 
God, a part at least of this infernal scheme 
was defeated. 

At 12 o’clock, the condition of Sumter 
and its garrison, had become desperate ; 
the interior was a heap of ruins ; the par- 
apet had been so shattered that few of its 
guns remained mounted ; the smoke was 
packed in the casemates so as to render it 
impossible for the men to work the guns ; 
the number of the garrison was too small 
to relieve each other ; incessant watching 
and labor had exhausted their strength ; 
officers and men were alike worn, hag- 
gard and ready to drop down from want 
of sleep and reaction after terrible excite- 
ment. At a quarter before one, a shot 
from Moultrie directed by Lieut. Preston, 
struck the flag staff of Sumter and 
brought down the ensign. For nearly 
twenty minutes, it was not hoisted again. 
In this interval, a boat pulled out from 
Cumming’s Point, bearing Col. Wigfall, 
of Texas, one of Gen. Beauregard’s aids. 
He raised his sword with a white flag 
flying from its point. Before he reached 
Sumter, the federal flag was again raised 
over the eastern rampart, but as the boat 
drew near, a white flag was also seen in the 
beleaguered fortress, Col. Wigfall passed 
in through a port hole. Major Anderson 
met him, and a brief colloquy ensued. 
Wigfall told him he had done all that a 
brave man could do, and urged him to 
surrender. Anderson replied “they are 
still firing on me.” “Then take down 
your flag,” said Col. Wigfall, they will 
continue to fire while it flies.” The flag 
was lowered and the firing ceased. b 
Meanwhile a boat from Charleston, with 
Cols. Lee, Pryor and Miles, aids to Gen. 
Beauregard, came to Sumter with offers 
of assistance, in case it was needed, to 
enable the garrison to escape the fire. 





a Evans & Cogswell, 18. Accounts in Examiner, April 17th. Dispatch, April 16th, 
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This was soon followed by another boat, 
with Cols. Chestnut and Manning and 
Major Jones, with the chief of the fire 
department, and the Palmetto Fire Com- 
pany, to aid in subduing the flames. In 
the presence of these officers, Major An- 
derson agreed to surrender the fort on 
such terms as Gen. Beauregard should 
consider honorable and proper. The ca- 
pitulation was soon arranged. All need- 
ed facilities were afforded furremoving the 
garrison, with company arms and private 
property ; Anderson was allowed to fire 
a salute to the flag he had so bravely up- 
held, and the fort was to be formally de- 
livered to the Confederate authorities, on 
Sunday, the 14th of April. 

Thus ended this memorable bombard- 
ment and defence, which were in nothing 
more remarkable than in the fact that not 
one man was killed, or seriously wound- 
ed, on either side. The great strength 
and skilful engineering of the Confede- 
rate works, sheltered their artillerists, 
while the small number of Sumter’s gar- 
rison, enabled them to avoid the destruc- 
tion surrounding them. These are second 


causes to which we may properly allude. 
But when the duration and violence of 
the fire and the large number of troops 
on the islands are considered, it seems 
impossible to doubt that a Divine control 


made this contest bloodless. So wonder- 
ful an exemption, might well have invited 
both sections of America to thoughts of 
gratitude and peace. 

The drama was not, however, to close 
without a sorrowful tragedy. On the 
14th, the federal flag was saluted by a 
fire of fifty guns. At the seventeenth 
discharge a caisson exploded, by which 
one soldier was instantly killed, one mor- 
tally and four severely wounded. This 
event deepened the gloom already sad- 
dening the depressed and exhausted gar- 
rison. Every attention and mark of kind- 
ness were shown to them by Col. Ripley, 
who assumed command of the fort. The 
steamer, Isabel, conveyed them down the 
harbor, where they were reccived on board 
the federal fleet. It is said that when 
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Capt. Gillis, the naval commander, met 
Major Anderson at the gangway of the 
Isabel and offered his hand, the gallant 
soldier barely touched it, and immediate- 
ly afterwards turned his back upon him! a 
He could not hide his contempt for men 
who had left him to fight alone the battle 
provoked by their pretended succor. 

The fall of Sumter was the opening 
scene in the war for Southern indepen- 
dence. It was instantly followed by an 
outburst of feeling which on the one side 
developed Revolution in the South, and on 
the other, drove the North on with fran- 
tic rage to a war intended to be one of 
complete subjugation against the seceding 
States. 


CHAPTER III. 


Fury of the North upon the fall of Sumter 
—Anderson branded as a traitor—Mob 
spirit—Reign of Terror—Preparations to 
Subjugate the South—Northern Govern- 
ors—Lincoln’s Proclamation—He calls 
out seventy-five thousand men—Quotas 
of Troops demanded from slave States— 
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of Virginia—Gosport Navy Yard—Cap- 
ture of Harpers’ Ferry—Channel to 
Hampton Roads obstructed—Governor 
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Caswell—Fayetteville Arsenal—Gover- 
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—Charles James Faulkner and M. 
Thouvenel—Seward and Dayton—Euro- 
pean sentiments—English Ministry re- 
cognizes Confederate States as a Bellig- 
erent Power—Perplexity of the North— 
Position of the United States as to Priva- 
teering—Mr. Marcy’s Letter in answer 
to Protocol of European Powers—Amer- 
ican ground—Seward abandons it—His 
object—Baffled—Opening of the War. 


When the news of the surrender of 
Fort Sumter reached the Northern Cities, 
a furious excitement was kindled. With 
brutal injustice, it was declared that the 
brave Anderson was a traitor, The New 
York Courier and Enquirer said: “ Sum- 
ter has fallen—surrendered we fear by a 
traitor; and that traitor Major Robert 
Anderson. This is harsh language, but 
it is the language of truth, demanded by 
what appears to be the grossest act of 
treason ever perpetrated in this or any 
other country. The treason of Twiggs 
is admitted by all to have exceeded that 
of Benedict Arnold, but the names of 
both Arnold and Twiggs will sink into 
insignificance—indeed are almost render- 
ed respectable—when compared with the 
more damning infamy which from pres- 
ent appearances must forever attach to 
that of Robert Anderson.” @ Others did 
not share in these suspicions, and recei- 
ved Anderson as a hero, but the excite- 
ment and rage caused by his overthrow, 
pervaded all classes. 

An intolerant mob spirit promptly 
shewed itself. In Philadelphia, the office 
of “The Palmetto Flag,” a newspaper 
advocating Southern rights was assaulted, 
its presses were broken and much of its 
property was destroyed. The mob then 
proceeded to the Argus office and deman- 
ded that the stars and stripes should be 
raised over it. Owners of stores, whose 
business was chiefly with the South, were 
compelled to close them. Prominent 
Democrats and others, believed to sym- 
pathize with the South, were visited and 
required to raise the United States flag 
over their houses, on pain of having them 
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torn down. 6 A reign of terror was es- 
tablished, and under its influence, truth 
and reason were hushed ; the timid were 
overawed ; the wavering were forced to 
decide; the time-serving and dishonest, 
were promptly brought to side with the 
majority, and soon the turbid current of 
popular feeling carried away all opposi- 
tion and drew within its sweep every bar- 
rier that had opposed it.- 

A great war spirit was aroused and be- 
gan to pervade not only the holiday vol- 
unteer soldiers of the cities, but the coun- 
try people, the shoe-makers and cobblere 
of New England, and the coal heavers of 
Pennsylvania. Under the pretence of 
‘sustaining the government,”’ the North 
determined to wage war on the South. 
By their own fanaticism and injustice, 
they had caused the South to abhor the 
Union, yet they resolved to maintain the 
Union by force! to use gunpowder, can- 
non balls, builets and bayonets in mur- 
dering the men, with whom they profess- 
ed to desire to be united in bonds of broth- 
erhood. Blinded by their own rage and 
selfishness, they could not see the yawn- 
ing gulf of woe into which they were 
about to plunge their unhappy country. 
On all sides the cry for blood resounded. 

In Philadelphia, a mob surrounded the 
house of Gen. Patterson, who was sup- 
posed to be friendly to Southern rights. 
Shouts and groans were uttered in turn, 
followed by a volley of stones, which 
broke the windows of his dwelling and 
green-house. He appeared at a window 
and made a short speech, saying “ You 
have come here to fight, it appears! Now 
if you will enlist, I will lead you wher- 
ever you will go.” ¢ This proposal cooled 
their ardor and the arrival of the police 
scattered them, They did not abandon 
their purpose however, but surrounded 
every printing office suspected of South- 
ern proclivities, and compelled them to 
raise the United States flag. - Terrorism 
was every where; the ringleaders were 
furnished with ropes, with which they 
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openly threatened to hang all who oppo- 
sed their proceedings ; timid men were 
seen hastening to provide “ something 
red, white and blue,” to display over 
their property. In Easton, Pennsylva- 
nia, resolutions were passed to raise vol- 
unteer companies, and $3000 were sub- 
scribed to equip them. The North was 
full of martial rage. Governor Dennison 
of Ohio, telegraphed to Lincoln, offering 
thirty thousand troops. Governor Wes- 
ton of Indiana, received offers showing 
that the same number were ready to 
come forward in his State. Governor 
Curtin, of Pennsylvania, was constantly 
with Cameron, the Federal Secretary of 
War, arranging for the immediate trans- 
fer of a large body of troops from his 
State to Washington.@ Massachusetts 
and New York were equally pressing 
with offers of men and money. 

Had Abraham Lincoln and his cabinet 
desired to kindle the flames of civil war 


in the country, they could not have used © 


means more perfectly suited to their ends, 
than their policy in regard to Fort Sum- 
ter. They hastened to seize the reins of 
the headlong passions of the North, and 
to turn them into the war paths. On the 
15th of April, Lincoln issued a procla- 
mation, declaring that combinations of 
men to obstruct the laws, existed in the 
States of South Carolina, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and 
Texas, too powerful to be suppressed by 
the ordinary course of judicial proceed- 
ings, or the powers of the marshals, and 
therefore he called out a force of seventy- 
five thousand men to “suppress these com- 
Linations; that the first service assigned 
to this force, would be to re-possess the 
forts, places and property which had been 
seized from the Union, and he command- 
ed the persons furming these combina- 
tions, to disperse and retire peaceably to 
ther respective abodes, within twenty days 
From that date. b 

The pretence that the solemn action of 
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seven sovereign States were “ combina” 
tions to obstruct the laws,” and the form 
of commanding them to disperse like a 
mob and return to their homes, would 
have approached the ludicrous, had they 
not been accompanied by immediate pre- 
parations for war and bloodshed. Let it 
be remembered, that the Congress in ses- 
sion when Lincoln arrived in Washing- 
ton, had before it a “ force bill,” the ob- 
ject of which was to give to the President 
the power to call out and employ a mili- 
tary force to suppress the rising revolu- 
tion, but this bill never passed.c Never- 
theless, Edward Bates, of Missouri, the 
obsequious Attorney General of Mr. Lin- 
coln, after some throes of conscience, 
gave his opinion that the President had 
the power claimed in this proclamation. 
The call for seventy-five thousand men, 
meant war, and war upon States! Yet 
this enormous usurpation of power by 
Lincoln, was hailed with delight by the 
Northern people!! In their rage against 
the South, they were eager to bow down 
their necks to a vulgar tyrant, and to 
yield up one after another, the most sa- 
cred rights of personal liberty bequeathed 
to them by a nobler generation. 

Well knowing that the withdrawal of 
the Southern element, would leave him a 
Congress subservient to the debauched 
will of the North, Lincoln, in the same 
proclamation, called a s<ecial meeting of 
that body, in Washington, on the 4th of 
July, 1861. 

In hot haste to urge on the war, Cam- 
eron could not wait the regular mails, but 
telegraphed to the Governor of each State 
still in the Union, asking for a call of 
troops. By the mails, he sent a schedule 
showing the number asked from each 
State, and the places of rendezvous, Del- 
aware was to furnish 780, Maryland 
3,123, Virginia 2,340, North Carolina 
1,560, Tennessee 1,550, Arkansas 780, 
Kentucky 3,123 and Missouri 3,123. d 
And now came the sounds of indignation 
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and resistance from the border slave 
States, which were immediately followed 
by acts stronger than words. Governor 
Letcher, of Virginia, replied to Cameron, 
that he had doubted the genuineness of his 
telegram, but having since received his 
communication by mail, he informed him 
that the militia of Virginia would not be 
furnished to the powers in Washington 
for the use and purpose they had in view, 
that their object was to subjugate the 
Southern States, and no requisiti n for 
troops to be used for such a purpose, 
would be complied with; that they had 
chosen to inaugurate civil war, and Vir- 
ginia would meet it in a spirit as deter- 
mined.as the administration had shown 
towards the South. a Governor Magoffin, 
of Kentucky, telegraphed his reply to 
Cameron: “ Your dispatch has been re- 
ceived. In answer to it, I say, emphati- 
cally that Kentucky will furnish no troops 
for the wicked purpose of subduing her 
Southern sister States.” 5 Governor El- 
lis of North Carolina also replied by tel- 
egraph, intimating that the extraordinary 
character of the call made him doubt its 
genuineness, declaring that he regarded 
the levy of troops for subjugating the 
South, as a breach. of the Constitution 
and a usurpation of power; that he would 
be no party to this wicked violation of 
the laws of the country, or to a war wa- 
ged on a free people, and that no troops 
would be furnished by North Carolina. c 
Governor Jackson, of Missouri. replied, 
that in his opinion the requisition was 
illegal, unconstitutional and revolutiona- 
ry, and its object inhuman and diabolical, 
and that Missouri would. not furnish one 
man to carry on so unholy a crusade. d 
Tennessee and Arkansas were equally 
dsatermined in refusal. Governor Hicks, 
of Maryland, was well known as a man 
of anti-slavery sentiments, and with the 
aid of Henry Winter Davis, of Baltimore, 
and other men untrue to the South, he 
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aided powerfully in demoralizing the no- 
ble State of Maryland, a large majority of 
whose people would then, beyond doubt, 
have voted to unite her fortunes with her 
Southern sisters. Yet even this faithless 
Governor was not prepared to furnish 
troops from his State for a war of inva- 
sion .pon the South. He informed the 
Federal Government, that Maryland 
would furnish her quota of men, with the 
understanding that they were to be used 
only in the defence of Washington City 
and their own State. e 


Virginia was now aroused to the high- 
est point of indignation. All delay and 
hesitancy were over. At first some.of 
her delegates, in Convention, could not 
believe in the reality of Lincoln’s procla- 
mation and call for troops to make war 
on the South. But the truth came; the 
mask had fallen; the wily intrigues and 
treachery of Seward no longer availed to 
deceive; indeed, the war policy of the 
Northern government was now so mani- 
fest, that they made no farther attempt to 
conceal it. Had any more light been 
needed by Virginia, it would have flashed 
on her from the report of her commis- 
sioners sent to Washington to learn the 
purposes of the Federal government. 

On Friday, the 12th of April, Messrs. 
Preston, Stuart and Randolph, reached 
Washington and saw Mr. Lincoln. He 
appointed the next day, at 9 o’clock, to 
meet them again and hear their commu- 
nication, _ On Saturday, the 13th, at 
nearly the hour when Sumter was cap- 
tured, the Virginia commissioners again 
approached the Northern President. He 
is said to have addressed them in select 
and elegant language: ‘‘Gentlemen, JI 
hearn you were coming, and have prepar- 
ed my answer to your convention.” He 
then presented his answer, carefully pre- 
pared in writing. f It left no room for 
doubt as to his designs; he first stated, 
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that havirg at the beginning of his offi- 
cial term, expressed his intended policy, 
it was with deep regret and mortification, 
that he now learned that there was great 
and injurious uncertainty in the public 
mind as to what that policy was ; he then 
declared that he had seen no reason to 
change the course indicated in his inau- 
gural address, and meant to pursue ib, 
and commended that address to the careful 
consideration of the commissioners; he 
repeated that the power confided to him, 
would be used to hold, occupy and pos- 
sess the property and places belonging to 
the government, and to collect the duties 
and imposts; he said that by the words 
‘property and places belonging to the 
government,” he chiefly alluded to the 
military posts and property which were 
in the possession of the government when 
it came to his hands, but if it was true 
that Fort Sumter had been assaulted, he 
would hold himself at liberty to re-possess, 
if he could, like places which had been sei- 
zed before the government devolved on 
him, and in any event, he would, to the 
best of his ability, repel force by force; 
that if. Sumte> had been assaulted, he 
would, perhaps, withdraw the mail ser- 
vice from the seceded States; that he’ 
would not, for the purpose of collecting 
duties or imposts, make an armed invasion 
of any part of the country, but he did 
not mean thereby to say that he might 
not land a force to relieve a fort upon the 
border of the country. With this answer 
the commissioners returned to Richmond. 

On Monday, the 15th of April, they 
made their report to the Convention. 
Sumter had fallen; the South was blaz- 
ing with excitement; Lincoln’s call for 
troops had been made; his answer pro- 
ved that he intended war; Virginia could 
no longer be neutral; nevertheless her 
delegates acted with caution and wisdom 
even while the storm was around them. 
A grave debate commenced, from which 
it was apparent that many who had been 
staunchest for the Union, while they re- 
garded conciliation and peace as possible, 
were heart and soul with the South now, 
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when war was at hand. On motion of 
Mr, Holcombe, of Albemarle, the Con- 
vention went into secret session, 

On Wednesday, the 17th of April, a 
vote was taken on the ordinance of seces- 
sion, submitted by Mr. Preston, of Mont- 
gomery. LEighty-eight members voted 
for, and fifty-five against it ; immediately 
after the vote, nine members who had 
voted in the negative, changed their votes, 
and six who had not previously voted ob- 
tained leave to record their names for the 
ordinance. Thus the final vote was 103 
for, and 46 against it.a Hardly had this 
result been reached, when John S. Car- 
lile, delegate from Wheeling, acted the 
part of a trailor. Before the injunction 
of secresy was removed, he left Richmond 
and hastened to Washington, eager to be- 
tray his State into the hands of her ene- 
mies. Happily the action of Virginia 
was 80 prompt as to defeat at least a part 
of his infamous purposes. 

Carefully keeping secret the passage of 
the ordinance, the Convention, ealling in 
the aid of the Executive, took means to 
secure for the State all the arms, muni- 
tions, ships, war stores, and military posts 
within her borders, which they had pow- 
er to seize. Two points were of special 
importance: one was the Navy Yard, at 
Gosport, with its magnificent dry-dock— 
its huge ship-houses, shops, forges, ware- 
rooms, rope-walks, seasoned timber for 
ships, masts, cordage, boats, ammunition, 
small armsand cannon. Besides all these 
treasures, it had lying in its waters the 
Merrimac, a powerful steam frigate of 
2600 tons, new, fully equipped and nearly 
ready for sea; the Cumberland, a heavy 
sloop of war, carrying 32 guns; the Cor- 
vette Germantown of 939 tons, carrying 
24 guns; the sloop of war Plymouth, of 
989 tons, carrying 22 guns ; the receiving 
ship of the line, Pennsylvania, carrying 
120 guns; the ships Columus, Delaware 
and United States dismantled ; the frigate 
Raritan, out of order, and the ship New 
York on the stocks, The other point was 
Harpers’ Ferry, in Jefferson County, on 
the Potomac river, with its Armory and 
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Arsenal, containing about 10,000 muskets 
and 5,000 rifles, with machinery for the 
purpose of manufacturing arms, capable, 
with a sufficient force of workmen, of 
turning out 25,000 muskets a year. a 
Secresy and promptness were essential. 
Governor Letcher acted with great zeal 
and vigor. The Convention, through the 
Governor, deputed John Seddon, John D. 
Imboden, Doct. Oliver Funsten and Al- 
fred Barbour, formerly the superinten- 
dent of the Armory, to go by different 
routes to Harpers’ Ferry and obtain pos- 
session. Messrs. Seddon and Barbour 
went by the Relay House, where they 
were joined by Capt. Turner Ashby, af- 
terwards so renowned, and the three 
reached Harpers’ Ferry, Thursday the 
18th, where they expected to obtain the 
aid of the volunteer soldiers of the town. 
But at first they encountered much 
opposition from the inkabitants, and 
were compelled to wait for reinforce- 
ments. Meanwhile, Doct. Funsten had 
gone by Gordonsville and hurried for- 
ward the volunteers of Clark and Frede- 
rick, under Col. Allen, and Mr. Imbo- 
den had gone to Staunton, with orders to 
Gen. Kenton Harper, of that militia dis- 


trict, to move on Harpers’ Ferry, with 


such force as he could obtain. The Bri- 
gade under Col, Harnian, and the volun- 
teer companies of Augusta, Rockbridge 
and Rockingham, were ordered out and 
promptly reported for duty. On the 18th, 
several of the Augusta companies left 
Staunton by special train for Gordonsville, 
and at the same time Gen. Harper with 
his aids, Major Harman and Adj’t Chris- 
tian, started by the stage-route fur Win- 
chester. Col. Crump as special aid to 
Governor Letcher, left Richmond, on Wed- 
nesday the 17th, with written orders and 
a statement of the action of the Conven- 
tion. Gathering volunteers as he went, 
he arrived at Strasburg at the head of 


seven hundred and eight men, A consi- 
derable force was now collected at Charles- 
town, under Co], Harper and Col. Allen, 
with about four hundred men, took his 
post at Bolivar, on the heights just above 
the town. Before the night of Friday, 
the 19th April, about 300 cavalry from 
Fauquier arrived, and were commanded 
by Captain Ashby and Lieutenant Ran- 
dolph.6 The small Federal force in pos- 
session of Harper’s Ferry requested a 
parley ; this was granted ; but in a short 
time flames was seen to burst from the 
armory and arsenal ; the garrison had set 
fire to the arms and buildings, and esca- 
ped across the rail-road bridge into Ma- 
ryland. Lieut. Jones, who commanded 
them, fled so precipitately that he lost his 
sword and epaulettes in crossing the 
bridge. The Virginia troops instantly 
rushed into the buildings, and the people 
of the place having learned the truth, 
eagerly aided in quenching the flames. 
A large number of the arms were cor- 
sumed, but about 5,000 improved mus- 
kets in complete order, and 3,000 unfin- 
ished small arms, weresaved. The re- 
treating garrison had laid trains to blow 
up the work shops, but the courage and 
rapid movements of the Virginians, ex- 
tinguished them, and thus saved to their 
State the invaluable machinery for mak- 
ing muskets and rifles. c 


The traitor, Carlile, had hastened to 
Washington, and tn violation of his pledge 
of honor, had informed the Linccln gov- 
ernment of the action,and intents of Vir- 
ginia. Hence orders were telegraphed to 
destroy the works if attacked, and Carlile 
passed through Harpers’ Ferry on the 
cars in route for Wheeling, while the ar- 
mory was in flames! d 


Virginia troops hurried forward to oc- 
cupy the town and defend it against any 
attempt by the Federals to re-possess it. 





a New. Amer. Cyclop. Art. Harpers’ Ferry. 


6 Enquirer, April 20th. Dispatch, April 22d and 23d. Mem. from one of the Depu- 
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Volunteers from Staunton, under Col. 
Harman,—nearly three hundred students 
from the University of Virginia, and two 
hundred Albemarle men, left Charlottes- 
ville on the 18th, in the cars for Stras- 
burg; thence they marched sixteen miles 
to Winchester, where they again took the 
cars to Hlarpers’ Ferry.a ‘Troops from 
Jefferson county joined them, and a force 
of more than a thousand men were rapid- 
ly concentrated, well armed and deter- 
mined to hold the post at all hazards. 
No attempt was made to dislodge them. 
Gen. Harper had command until the mi- 
litia were substituted by volunteer troops 
regularly mustered into service. He ex- 
erted himself efficiently in securing the 
machinery and aid of the mechanics, in 
treating with the Baltimore and Ohio 
Rail-Road Company, and in occupying 
the Maryland heights, to prevent a breach 
of neutrality by such of the people of 
that region as were untrue to the South, d 
Meanwhile, with equal secresy and 
vigor, measures were taken to secure the 
Gosport Navy Yard, and prevent the 
armed ships there from coming out. On 
the 17th, the day the ordinance passed, 
under secret orders from Governor Letch- 
er, three Light House boats were sunk in 
the channel, between Norfolk and Hamp- 
ton Roads. The sloop of war Cumber- 
land, ready for sea, with her officers and 
crew aboard, came down the harbor, but 
finding the obstruction impassable, she 
returned and took shelter under the guns 
of the ships at the Navy Yard. c 
Governor Letcher issued his Proclama- 
tion on the 17th, declaring that seven 
States had seceded and organized a gov- 
ernment, to which their people yielded 
willing obedience, and had notified the 
United States of their action, and there- 
by become a separate, independent and 
foreign power ; that by the Constitution, 
Congress only had power to declare war ; 
that until such declaration, the President 
had no authority to call for an extraordi- 
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nary force to wage offensive war against 
any foroign power; that, in violation of 
the Constitution, President Lincoln had 
called for seventy-five thousand men to 
enforce United States laws against a peo- 
pie who were no longer a part of the 
Union, and had threatened to use this 
large foroe to compel obedience to his 
mandates ; that the General Assembly 
and Convention of Virginia had, both, by 
votes nearly unanimous, declared that she 
would consider such an exertion of force, 
as a virtual declaration of war, to be re- 
sisted by all the power at her command; 
that Virginia deeply sympathized with the 
Southern States in the wrongs they had 
endured and in the position they had as- 
sumed; that she had made earnest efforts 
peaceably to compose the differences 
which had severed the Union, and had 
failed by reason of this unwarranted act 
of the President; that it was believed 
that the influences which had induced 
this proclamation against the seceded 
States, would be brought to bear against 
Virginia, should she exercise her un- 
doubted right to resume the powers once 
delegated by her people, and it was due 
to her. honor, that an improper exercise 
of force against her people should be re- 
pelled. Therefore he ordered all armed 
volunteer regiments and companies in the 
State forthwith to hold themselves in rea- 
diness for immediate orders, and to report 
to the Adjutant General their organiza- 
tion and numbers, and prepare themselves 
for efficient service; such companies as 
were not armed and equipped were to re- 
port, that they might be supplied. d 


This call to arms met an instant and 
enthusiastic answer. Through all the 
State, except the North-West, volunteer 
companies hastened to report. Begin- 
ning with the Capital, the companies in 
Richmond, numbering more than a thou- 
sand men, armed and uniformed, went 
promptly into service. The Grays, Capt. 





a Lynchburg Republican, Examiner, April 22d. 
6 Convention Doc., No. 35, appen. G. 
c Baltimore Sun, April 19th. 
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Elliott, were sent to Portsmouth, with 
companies from Petersourg and the lower 
gounties ; the Blues, Capt. O. Jennings 
Wise, and Company F., Capt. Cary, were 
sent to Fredericksburg, wigere it was ap- 
prehended an attack might be made by 
the Federals from the Potomac. From 
nearly every county, reports for service 
came, and soon it was apparent that more 
volunteers were ready to take the field 
than the State could arm, | 

Amid these exciting events, came the 
announcement of the Ordinance of Seces- 
sion, on the morning of the 18th. The 
wildest joy prevailed; the flag of the 
Southern Confederacy was run up to the 
staff on the West end of the Capital; 
crowds assembled on the square, and 
with vociferous cheers, saluted this em- 
blem of the release of Virginia from the 
hated dominion of Black Republicanism. 
Numbers ran to the Custom-House, on 
Bank street, and tearing down the sign 
marked “ United States Court,” Lroke it 
into pieces. In less than two hours, 
not a vestige of Federal rule was visible 
in Richmond. The custom-house was 
promptly taken in charge by military of- 
ficers of the State, and, even in the midst 
cf a storm of feeling, systematic prepa- 
rations were commenced to provide bar- 
racks for soldiers, and ample commissary 
stores for their support. 

On the night of the 19th, Richmond 
was. brilliantly illuminated, in honor of 
the fall of Sumter and the secession of 
the State. Nearly every building on the 
principal streets was a blaze of light; 
the weather was calm and propitious; a 
procession numbering ten thousand peo- 
ple marched through the city with torch- 
es and transparencies ; farther than the 
eye could reach, the flashing line extend- 
ed, while the incessant play of roekets, 
Roman candles and other fire-works pre- 
sented a scene truly magnificent.@ The 
principal street was light as day, and the 
side walks were crowded with ladies, 
children and their attendants. The whole 


people seemed united in giving eclat to 
the celebration. 

But other work was at hand. The 
steam ship Yorktown of 1250 tons, own- 
ed almost entirely by New York men, 
was seized at Rocketts, below Richmond, 
and a volunteer force placed in charge of 
her; the Jamestown of about 1000 tons, 
belonging to the same line, was seized at 
City Point, on James river, by a force 
from Petersburg, and, upon the promise 
of her captain, Skinner, to bring her to 
Richmond, was released. He promptly 
complied with his promise, These sei- 
zures were fully justified by the state of 
war, and were in just retaliation for the 
seizure in New York on the 15th April, 
of sixteen Southern ships and schooners, 
upon pretence of informality in their 
clearances.b Virginia afterwards offered 
to pay the Northern owners the value of 
their interests in the ships she had seized, 
but Secretary Seward, of Lincoln’s cabi- 
net, decided that it would be treasonable 
dealing with rebels for them to receive 
payment. These steamers were soon to 
be of essential service to the South. 

Meanwhile the rushing tread of Revo- 
lution was heard in the neighbouring 
State of Maryland, aad the first blood of 
Southerners was shed on her soil. The 
capture of Sumter, followed by the war 
proclamation of Lincoln and the seces- 
sion of Virginia, kindled a flame of en- 
thusiasm in her brave sons, which nei- 
ther her Union Governor, nor the bought 
up servants of Lincoln’s government, 
could quench, In the City of Baltimore, 
the Southern feeling was especially 
strong; Confederate flags were every 
where displayed; men and women vied 
with each other in declaring their sympa- 
thy for the South. When it became cer- 
tain that Northern troops were to be as- 
sembled for the purpose of invading the 
seceding States, the indignation of the 
Marylanders could not be restrained. 
They felt that such a war was an assault 
not only on their brothers of the South, 





a Dispatch, April 20th. 
b Northera statement in Dispatch, April 19th. 
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but on their own institutions and rights, 
their fireside and families. 

On Thursday, the 18th of April, about 
four hundred troops arrived at the Bolton 
Depot, in Baltimore. Part of them were 
regulars of the United States Artillery, 
who marched to Fort Henry, but the 
greater part were volunteers from Penn- 
sylvania, half uniformed, half armed— 
some, half clothed. These were marched 
to the Mount Clare Depot and carried to 
Washington. When their character and 
destination were known in Baltimore, a 
crowd assembled and followed them 
through the streets, singing the popular 
Southern songs of ‘‘ Dixie,” ‘‘ Away down 
South,” and cheering loudly for the South- 
ern Confederacy and President Davis, 
The Northerners marched rapidly through 
the city with a file of police-men on each 
flank. While they were taking the cars 
at Mount Clare, the crowd surrounded 
them—*“‘a perfect pandemonium existed, 
and su_h shrieking, yelling, hooting and 
cheering was probably never heard be- 
fore.” a Symptoms of violence appeared, 
but the train left at 4 o’elock without an 
assault, The excitement in no wise died. 
It being known that a body of volunteers 
from Massachusetts were coming through 
the city the next day, a fierce and deter- 
mined purpose to resist their passage, was 
aroused, ' 

Early in the forenoon of Friday, the 
19th, excited crowds began to gather in 
the neighbourhood of the President Street 
Depot. At half past 10 o’clock, the trains 
arrived, bringing a body cf volunteer 
troops, chiefly from Massachusetts, with 
some from Philadelphia. About sixty 
were armed and uniformed, the rest were 
not armed, and many were vulgar and 
tattered in appearance. They were about 
one thousand in number, all in route for 
Washington. It was proposed to send 
them in thirty-one cars along the Pratt 
street track, to the Camden station of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road. At the 
interseetion of Gay and Pratt streets, a 
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large body of Marylanders assembled re- 
solved to stop their passage. At this 
point, repairs were being made to the 
track, and a quantity of paving stones 
were lying in,piles. Before the South- 
erners could obstruct the road, six cars 
had passed, but two others bebind them 
were stopped. Seizing several heavy an- 
chors near, the crowd dragged them upon 
the track, and with the aid of paving 
stones, and cart loads of sand, soon built 
a formidable barricade. The two cars 
returned to the President Street Depot, 
and after a hasty consultation of the offi- 
cers, it was resolved that the troops should 
leave the cars and march through the 
city to the Camden Depot. b 


But even before they touched the 
ground, the fight commenced. An ath- 
letie young man, a clerk in the custom- 
house, entered one of the cars and with 
stern and sharp words, reproached the 
Massachusetts troops for coming as vol- 
unteers to war on the South. A captain 
ordered him out, threatening to fire on 
him if he did not go; the young man 
answered with defiance, ‘“‘ you are too 
cowardly to fire ;” the officer struck at 
him with his sword ; the young man re- 
ceived the blow on his left hand, and 
rushing on his assailant knocked him 
down avd wrested his sword and scab- 
bard from him; a private interfered to 
protect his officer, but was also knocked 
down by a blow from a heavy pistol, and 
the fearless young Southerner escaped 
from the car with the sword and scabbard 
as spoils of victory, and with only a slight 
wound on the left hand. ¢ 


The troops now left the cars and pre- 
pared to march through the streets. 
Mayor Brown, of Baltimore, walked at 
the head of the column and earnestly 
sought to keep the peace. But this was 
a task now beyond all police power. A 
large body of Southerners, bearing the 
Confederate flag, poured down President 
street, and getting in front of the troops, 
checked their advance, shouting, threat- 





a Baltimore Sun, Friday, April 19th. 
b Ibid, April 20th. 
c Ibid, April 20th. Dispatch, April 22d. 
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ening and uttering loud cheers for the 
Southern Confederacy. Just as the troops 
turned out of Canton Avenue, they were 
received with a volley of stones, by whicb 
two soldiers were struck down and many 
others severely hurt. At Pratt street 
bridge the first gun was fired from the 
ranks; the crowd pressed vehemently on 
them; stones were hurled in showers; 
on reaching Gay street, the armed men 
turned upon the crowd, and, levelling 
their muskets, fired ; several citizens fell 
dead,—others were wounded, and falling, 
were borne off by those near them. Fury 
took possession of the crowd; up to this 
time they had used no weapons more 
deadly than stones, but now revolvers 
were drawn and fired into the column of 
troops, and men were running in search 
of fire-arms. The armories of the volun- 
teer companies were carefully closed and 
guarded, so that guns and pistols could 
only be obtained from private houses or 
gun-shops.a The firing on both sides 
continued in quick succession of shots 
from Frederick to South streets. Several. 
of the Southerners fell, but, undismayed, 
they pressed the soldiers with an inces- 
sant and heavy volley of stones, which 
struck their backs, heads and arms, and 
kept them so constantly in motion to 
avoid these gnissiles, that they could not 
level and fire with effect. 
From South street, the Nurtherners no 
longer marched ; they ran with all possi- 
ble speed, followed by angry assailants, 
who hurled paving-stones and bricks 
among them, with occasional balls from 
revolvers or shot guns. At Commerce 
street, a flight of stones knocked many of 
the soldiers senseless to the yround; the 
order was again given them to fire, but so 
sorely were they pressed, that the men 
continued to run and the order was re- 
peated before they could be brought toa 
halt. They wheeled and fired about 
twenty shots; two citizens fell dead, two 
were mortally wounded ; the greater part 
of the balls passed over-head and took 
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effect in the walls of the buildings oppo- 
site, even as high as the second stories. 
The troops then resumed their flight, but 
in the very act of firing, one of them was 
knocked down with a stone, and as he at- 
tempted to rise another stone struck him 
in the face, when he crawled into a store, 
and prostrating himself, begged for his 
life, saying that his officers had threaten- 
ed him with instant death, if he refused 
to accompany them, that at least one half 
the troops had been forced to come in the 
same way, and he hoped all who had thus 
forced others would be killed before they 
got through thecity. His life was spared 
and he was sént toa station house to have 
his wounds dressed. | 

Harrassed and almost exhausted, the 
volunteers at length reached the Camden 
station. But here the fight continued 
without intermissjon; stones were hailed 
into the cars with such violence, that the 
windows and panelling were shattered ; 
the soldiers’ faces and bodies were stream- 
ing with blood, and they could only pro- 
tect fhemselves by lying down or stoop- 
ing below the windows; whenever an 
opportunity occurred, a volley of muske- 
try was fired from the cars, by which 
several citizens were slain. A crowd of 
thousands swarmed out upon the rail- 
road for more than a mile, throwing upon 
it logs, stones and other obstructions, 
which the police force who followed them 
removed as fast as possible. Amid hoot- 
ings, shouts and curses, the train moved 
off; and at half past 5 o’clock, this bat- 
tered Massachusetts regiment arrived in 
Washington, where they were received 
with great sympathy by President Lin-° 
coln and his friends, who hastened to bind 
up their wounds and comfort their souls, 
which were greatly perturbed and de- 
pressed by their first experience of a 
Southern reception. b 

In this irregular combat, eleven citi- 
zens were killed and seven wounded: ¢ 
among the slain was Robert W. Davis, a 
merchant highly esteemed ; he was stand- 
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ing with a ‘friend at some distance from 
the track, on an elevation between a dis- 
tillery and Redley street, and was taking 
no part in the fight, when several mus- 
_ kets were discharged from the car win- 
dows, and a Minie ball pierced his left 
side, causing death in a few minutes; his 
fall, under such circumstances, greatly 
increased the indignation of the Mary- 
landers. Four soldiers were killed and 
‘thirty-three wounded. 

Baltimore was full of stern excitement. 
Governor Hicks was in the city, and such 
were the manifestations of feeling, that 
even he became convinced that, for the 
time, no more Northern troops ought to 
pass through. Under his advice and di- 

ection, Mr. Garrett, the President of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Rail-Road Company, 
telegraphed to the officers of the Phila- 
delphia road, and the troops not yet pass- 
ed through Baltimore, were sent back to 
the borders of Maryland. The Governor 
also sent a message to Mr. Lincoln, tell- 
ing him the excitement was fearful, that 
he must send no troeps to Baltimore, that 
the State and city forces would be suff- 
cient to keep the peace.a To prevent 
the farther coming of troops from Phila- 
delphia, on Saturday, the 20th of April, 
a squad of the Maryland guard, with 
forty of the Baltimore police, proceeded 
ont on the rail-road line, burned the Caa- 
ton and Back river bridges, and burned 
out the draw of the long bridge, at Gua- 
powder river, returning from their work 
in the afternoon..b 

Large bodies of Northern troops were 
thus diverted from tke rail-road lines and 
carried in transports to Annapolis. Among 
these, was a regiment of New York City, 
known as the ‘‘ Seventh Regiment,” com- 
posed in great measure of men from the 
wealthy and influential classes. This 
corps was greatly esteemed at the North 
as well drilled, well equipped citizen sol- 
diers. About two years before the war 
commenced, they had visited Richmond 
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and Baltimore, amd had been received 
with an open hearted hospitality which 
had drawn from them professions of eter- 
nal brotherhood to the volunteers of these 
Southern cities. Yet they were among 
the first to offer their services to Lincoln 
under his call for troops to make war on 
the South! 

In the time of his bewilderment and 
alarm, caused by the unmistakeable evi- 
dences of Maryland’s indignation, Gover- 
nor Hicks earnestly urged Mr. Lincoln 
to permit no more troops to cross her soil, 
and to request Lord Lyons, the British 
Minister, to act as a mediator between 
the contending parties of the country, in 
order to spare the effusion of blood. To 
these prayers, Mr. Seward replied, for the 
administration, that the force then pro- 
posed to be brought throagh Maryland, 
was intended for nothing but the defence 
of the capital, that Lieutenant General 
Wingfield Szott had selected the national 
highway along which they were to pass, 
upon consultation with prominent magis- 
trates and citizens of the State, and con- 
sidered it the least objectionable—that 
there was a time when United States sol- 
diers, marching for the defence of their 
capital, would not have been unwelcome 
in Maryland, and that whatever other 
noble sentiments she may have forgotten, 
she ought at least to remember, that no 
domestic contention among the parties of 
this republic, ought to be referred to any 
foreign arbitrament—least of all to a Eu- 
ropean monarch. c By such sentimental 
hypocrisy, did this man seek to hide his 
bloody purposes in assembling an army 
which he knew, within less -than five 
weeks, was to invade Virginia! 


Another effort was made to move Abra- 
ham Lincoln to peace. On the 22d, a 
deputation of six members from each of 
the five Christian Associations of Young 
Men in Baltimore, headed by Dr. Fuller, 
an eloquent clergyman of the Baptist 
church, went to Washington and had an 
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interview with the President. He recei- 
ved them with a. sort of rude formality. 
Dr. Fuller said, that Maryland had first 
moved in adopting the constitution, and 
yet the first blood in this war was shed 
on her soil; he then interceded for a 
peaceful separation, entreated that no 
more troops should pass through Balti-. 
more, impressed upon Mr. Lincoln the 
terrible responsibility resting on him— 
that on him depended peace or war—a 
fratricidal conflict or a happy settlement. 
“ But,” said Lincoln, “‘ what am I to do?” 
‘“* Let the country know that you are dis- 
posed to recognize the Southern Confede- 
racy,” answered Dr. Fuller, “ and peace 
will instantly take the place of anxiety 
and suspense and war may be averted.” 
“‘ And what is to becume of the revenue ?” 
rejoined Lincoln, ‘‘ I shall have no govern- 
ment, no resources!” Dr. Fuller remind- 
ed him that the North and North-West 
would still remain an imposing national- 
ity, and would furnish sufficient revenue. 
But the President was inexorable; he 
said, ‘‘he must run the machine as he 
found it.” Dr, Fuller then told him that 
the impression existed among the people, 
whether erroneously or not he could not 
say, that his cabinet were principally for 
peace, and that General Scott had coun- 
selled peace, but that the President was 
for war. At this point Mr. Secretary 
Smith, of Lincoln’s cabinet, hastened to 
declare that all the cabinet approved the 
President’s course. Mr. Lincoln said, 
that as for General Scott, he was General 
Scott’s legal master, and only counselled 
with him, and that General Scott had ne- 
ver advised peace. As to a peace policy, 
he said, “‘ there would be no Washington 
in that—no Jackson in that—no spunk in 
that.” Dr. Fuller hoped the President 
would not allow “spunk” to override 
patriotism. This led to the question of 
troops passing over Maryland. Mr. Lin- 
coln insisted that he only wanted the 
troops for the defence of the Capital, and 
not for the invasion of the Southern States, 
and then, becoming scientific, he said, 


“‘T must have the troops and mathemati- 
cally the necessity exists that they should 
come through Maryland. They can’t 
crawl under the earth, and they can’t fly 
over it, and, mathematically, they must 
come across it. Why, sir, those Caroli- 
nians are now crossing Virginia to come 
here and hang me and what can I do ?” 
After hearing from the President other 
imposing sentiments and a choice anec- 
dote, the deputation left in despair. One 
of them uttered a prayer in which all 
might join: “‘May God have mercy on 
us, when the government is placed in the 
bands of a man like this!” @ 

Peace was far from the thoughts of 
Lincoln and his cabinet. The Marylan- 
ders were not ready for organized resis- 
tance. To a great extent, they» were 
without arms; many private citizens had, 
indeed, shot-guns, rifles and revolvers, 
but concerted action among them was 
impossible. The council of Baltimore 
appropriated five hundred thousand dol- 
lars for, the avowed purpose of putting 
the city in a state of defence, but with 
the farther intent on the part of many, 
that instant measures should be taken. to 
relieve the State from Black Republican 
rule. General Trimble, a brave officer 
of warm Southern principles, was looked 
to as the head of military movements. 
His aids were Cols, Thomas and Spurrier. 
Col. Thomas came to Richmond, and, 
with secresy and caution, Governor Letch- 
er gave orders to aid the secessionists of 
Maryland. Twenty-five thousand mus- 
kets and twenty-two pieces of cannon, 
including three Columbiads, were sturted 
for Baltimore, and got as far as Stras- 
burg, in Virginia, when finding that Gov. 
Hicks and Lincoln’s agents were appri- 
sed of the move and intended to seize the 
arms on arrival, the faithful Southerners 
of Baltimore gave the alarm, and the 
transportation was stopped at Strasburg. 
Meanwhile, however, under Governor 
Letcher’s orders, four thousand muskets 
had been sent from Ilarper’s Ferry to 
Baltimore, to be used by her citizens in 
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defending their soil against the passage 
of Northern mercenaries to make war on 
the South. About one half of these were 
quietly distributed, but the romaining 
two thousand were seized by order of 
Governor Hicks, and notwithstanding the 
remonstrances and exertions of Marshal 
Kane, were turned over to the Federal 
authorities ! a 

Annapolis was crowded with troops 
from New York and New England; the 
sudden uprising in Baltimore, had so de- 
ranged their plans, that they were hur- 
ried into transports without adequate 
food, and suffered much privation ; the 
fine gentlemen of the New York Seventh 
Regiment, were brought to raw pork 
without bread or water, and made pite- 
ous domplaints before thoy were landed 
from the mouth of the Severn.b The 
buildings of the Naval Academy were 
converted into barracks ; the professors 
and midshipmen were turned out, and 
soldiers took their places. Military pos- 
session of the rail-road to Washington 
was taken, and Massachusetts and New 


York troops marched along its bed, while 
trains carried forward their baggage and 


supplies. By the evening of the 25th of 
April, eight thousand troops were in. 
Washington ; fourteen thousand barrels 
of flour were seized in Georgetown for 
the Federal government.c The floors 
and committee rooms of the capitol were 


used for storing bacon, beef, molasses and . 


all manner of army supplies, and Wash- 
ington was a scene of excitement, confu- 
sion and upheaving, altogether indescri- 
 bable. 

The secession of Virginia, acted like a 
powerful eleetric current throughout the 
country. To the North it was a shock, 
all the more stunning because wholly un- 
expected: To the South it brought ani- 
mation and vigor. Great rejoicings fol- 
lowed its annopncement through all the 
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seceded States. At Montgomery, one 
hundred guns were fired. by the citizens 
and eight guns by order of Adjutant 
General Cooper; an immense meeting of 
citizens from Virginia, Louisiana, Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky was held, to ex- 
change gratulations and consult for the 
future. In Charleston a crowd of Virgi- 
rfians and other Southerners surrounded 
the venerable Edmund Ruffin, who fired 
a cannon in front of the Courier office in 
token of his triumph. In Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, the news was at first doubted, but 
when confirmed, a burst of joy resound- 
ed ; the church and town bells were ring- 
ing; the Superior Court adjourned, and 
the Judge fired the first gun ofa salvo 
of artillery in honor of the event. In 
Augusta and Mobile, the tokens of glad- 
ness were equally enthusiastic. In New 
Orleans, the people almost entirely sus- 
pended business, and observed the occa- 
sion as a day of jubilee and holliday; 
bells were rung, artillery was fired ; the 


‘flags of the Confederacy, of Louisiana and 


Virginia, were displayed in every quar- 
ter of the city, and at nighta great meet- 
ing of native Virginians assembled to 
pass resolutions of rejoicing. d 


Meanwhile, the capture of Sumter and 
the call of Lincoln for an invading army, 
had roused other Southern States to ac- 
tion. Governor Ellis, of North Carolina, 
acted with great promptness and energy. 
Under his orders, Fort Macon, near Beau- 
fort, was seized on the 15th, and prompt- 
ly garrisoned by volunteers from Greens- 
borough and other places. Fort Caswell 
was also taken, and on the 19th the Arse- 
nal of Fayetteville was captured without 
bloodshed, thus securing to the State and 
the South sixty-five thousand stand of 
arms, of which twenty-eight thousand 
were of the most approved, modern con- 
struction.e On the 17th, Governor Ellis 
issued a spirited proclamation, reciting 
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a Memor. from Col. Grafton D. Spurrier. 


b Baltimore accounts, in Dispatch, April 29th. 


c Telegraph, Examiner, April 23d. 
d Telegraph in Examiner, April 19th. 


Orleans Picayune. Dispatch, April 23d, 


Atlanta Confederacy. Mobile Tribune. 
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e Hiawatha, and announcement in Dispatch, April 20th. 
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the demand of Lincoln for 75,000 men to 
invade the peaceful homes of the South, 
and to subvert with violence the liberties 
of her people, declaring that this attempt 
was not only a breach of the Constitution, 
but.a “high handed act of tyrannical 
outrage,” against every sentiment of hu- 
manity and Christian civilization, and a 
direct step towards the subjugation of 
the South and the conversion of the Re- 
public into a military despotism. He 
therefore called a special meeting of the 
General Assembly, at Raleigh, on the Ist 
of May, and urged the good people of the 
State to united action in defence of their 
liberties. a The response of the people 
was spontaneous, and showed that North 
Carolina was thoroughly united. In one 
day three thousand volunteers were offer- 
ed to the Governor; meetings for seces- 
sion were held in nearly every county ; 
the Confederate flag was raised and ap- 
peared along the rail-road lines, and en- 
campments for soldiers, were filling up 
with a rapidity which soon brought the 
State into battle array. 

In West Tennessee, the war feeling 
was equally strong. General Pillow went 
to Montgomery, arriving cn the 15th, and 
offering to the Confederate war depart- 
ment a large force of volunteers. b Gov- 
ernor Harris called a special session of 
the Legislature, and it became evident 
that the State would speedily unite with 
the South. ; 

The rushing tide of events broke up 
the land-marks of the old Union, and 
scattered its fragments along its borders. 
In no point was the effect more remarka- 
ble than in the disruption of the corps of 
officers composing the Army and Navy of 
the former United States. The with- 
drawal of the Gulf States had been fol- 
lowed by the resignation of most of their 
gallant sons, who held commissions in 
the old service, but now the movement 
went or with added fervor. Hardly had 
the secession of Virginia, and the open- 
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ing revolution in North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas, Kentucky and Mary- 
land appeared, before the men of ,the 
South, in the Federal service, began to 
pour in their resignations. The Conven- 
tion of Virginia, authorized her Governor 
to invite all her worthy sons in the Uni- 
ted States naval or military employ, to 
resign and accept their proper rank in 
her service. But long before this invita- 
tion could be promulgated, or any public 
invitation from the Southern govern: ent 
be given, the officers of the South were 
throwing up their Federal commissions 
and rushing to the defence of their na- 
tive soil. These heroic men did not wait 
to know that they would have rank and 
salary from the South; they knew that» 
her government was in its infancy ; that 
a mighty war was to be waged against 
her; that privation, suffering, toil and 
peril were to bear hard on her; but all 
this only kindled their patriotism and 
hastened their coming with their skill 
and their swords for her succor. Within 
four days from the 19th, nearly two hun- 
dred officers resigned. Adjutant General 
Cooper had thrown up his commission, 
when the design of attacking the South 
first appeared, and many officers from the 
Gulf States were already in the Confede- 
rate service. Virginians, Marylanders, 
Kentuckians, North Carolinians, Tennes- 
seeans, officers from Arkansas and Mis- 
souri, followed in «# flood until, by the 
confession of the Lincoln government, 
the ablest and most experienced officers 
of the army and navy were gone, and the 
bewildered war secretary was driven to 
look for some explanation of the facts in 
the system of ethics taught at West 
Point!c Among the officers who thus 
resigned, were Albert Sidney Johnston, 
whose great military talents and chival- 
rous character had been signally display- 
ed in Western campaigns ; Robert E. Lee, 
who had commanded in subduing the 
John Brown raid, at Harper’s Ferry and 





a Proclamation in Dispatch, April 20th. 
b Telegraph in Dispatch, April 17th. 


c Simon Cameron’s Report, with Message to Northern Congress, July 4th, 186. 
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whose skill as an engineer and strategist 
were held in the highest esteem by the 
army; Joseph E. Johnston, whose name 
was soon to rank among the brightest of 
the heroes who led the forces of the South; 
Franklin Buchanan, already conspicuous, 
and afterwards to win an immortal name; 
Josiah Tatnall whose ‘‘ word and blow’ 
had fallen so heavily in China; Mat- 
thew I. Maury, well known through- 
out the civilized world as a scientific na- 
val officer, whose researches had been of 
inestimable value to navigators ; Wm. F, 
Lynch, the explorer of the Dead Sea; Ro- 
bert B. Pegram, who had shown the high- 
est heroism in a naval fight with Chinese 
pirates in the East Pacific—besides a 
host of others, many of whose names will 
appear with merited honor in the scenes 
of the war soon to be described. The 
rapid resignations of these officers and 
their withdrawal with their families and 
hundredsof Southern citizens from Wash- 
ington, filled the Lincoln administration 
with alarm and impotent rage. Unable 
to retain the love or services of men 
whose native soil they were seeking to 
outrage, they endeavored to fix a stigma 
upon them, by refusing to accept their re- 
signations, and striking their names from 
the army and navy rolls, but the South 
welcomed her sons with enthusiasm, and 
held them in higher honor, because of 
the ungenerous and cowardly insult which 
the vulgar officials of the North attempt- 
ed to offer them. 

Very few Southern officers of chival- 
rous and honorable character, retained 
their places in the Federal service, But 
there was one who, in the eyes of the 
world, and especially in his own esteem, 
oceupied so exalted a position, that his 
case deserves a careful notice. Lieuten- 
ant General Wingfield Scott was a native 
of Virginia, and for his military services, 
had received from her a vote of acknow- 
ledgment—a sword—and the honor of 
having his name bestowed on one of her 
counties. He was a greatsoldier, but not 
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a great man. His overweening vanity 
and personal weaknesses, had often sub- 
jected him to rebuffs and assults which he 
deeply felt ; his political views had long 
been Northern in all essential points, and 
Virginia had uniformly disapproved of 
them, and had voted against him when 
he became a candidate for the Presiden- 
cy. Yet he had some friends and many 
admirers among her people, and when it 
became apparent that Virginia would 
withdraw from the Union, they believed 
he would unite his fortunes with hers, 
and would devote to her his great mili- 
tary skill and experience. But they did 
not know the man, Love of office and of 
the salary and perquisites attached to of- 
fice, craving for personal adulation and 
jealousy of inferiors, were with him far 
stronger passions than love of his native 
soil. Henceit wasan easy task with him 
to cloak his faithlessness to his own mo- 
ther, in her danger, under the pretence 
of fealty to the national flag and adora- 
tion of the Union. He knew that the 
Union was dissolved beyond all hope of 
reconstruction, and, four months before 
the fall of Sumter, in an elaborate letter 
to President Buchanan, he had expressed 
the opinion that four separate nationali- 
ties would arise from the ruins of the old 
system ; a yet when a Virginian, in com- 
pany with Robert Ould, a prominent law- 
yer in Washington of strong Southern 
principles, called on General Scott, Fri- 
day the 19th of April, told him that Vir- 
ginia had left the Union, that official evi- 
dence of the fact was in their hands, and 
asked him if his native State might not 
claim his services, he looked up and very 
petulantly answered, ‘‘No, I intend to 
support the Stars and Stripes of my coun- 
try!” 6 It may be, the great Lieutenant 
General felt so oppressed and heavily la- 
den with the accumulated oaths of alle- 
giance he had voluntarily taken to the 
United States, that he was no longer free. 
When he was at Fort Moultrie in 1880, 
when South Carolina determined to nul- 








a Views of Gen. Scott in Whig, December 18th, 1860. 
b D.’s Telegram in Dispatch, April 22d, 1861. 
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lify the tariff laws, he sent for a Federal 
Judge, and, in the presence of his offi- 
cers, addressed him with magniloquent 
gravity: “‘ Judge, I have long ago taken 
an oath of allegiance to the United States 
government, but it occurs to me, that in 
this extraordinary emergency, J will do it 
again. There is no impropriety in it, 
and, gentlemen,” turning to his officers, 
“it will not hurt any of us.’a Having 
thus delivered himself, he retook the oath 
with solemn relish, and saw the same 
medicine administered in turn to each of 
his officers, 

Thus, moved by all the mingled goad- 
ings of love of office, lust gf honors, 
greed of money, thirst for flattery, rancor 
from disappointed hopes—hatred of poli- 
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tical enemies, inflated personal vanity, 
and wilful insensibility to the true emo- 
ticns of patriotism, Wingfield Scott drew 
his sword against his natiwe land and de- 
liberately prepared to invade Virginia 
with hostile armies and to carry blood- 
sled and desolation to her homes. He 
planned a gigantic scheme of subjugation 
against the South, and when asked how 
he intended to deal with his native State, 
was accustomed to extend his open hand, 
and drawing together the thumb and fin- 
gers until they met in the palm with 
crushing grasp, to say, “ Thus!’ How | 
far he succeeded, and with what glory he 
was at last laid aside by the Lincoln cabi-. 
net to whom he sold himself, will appear 
in due time. | 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


~~ 





SONG OF THE SERGEANT OF THE GUARD. 


WRITTEN BY THE GUARD-FIRE, 


I think of you, my child, 


While the long hours move so slow; 
While the moon is in the sky, 
And the camp-fire burning low : 


I think of you, and sigh, 
For the dear old days before, 
That glimmer like far lights 


On some distant, happy, shore. 


Tis at Vienna here, 


‘Where we pause before we go, 
Beneath the flaming flag, 


To meet the swarming foe. 


Balloons are in the sky, 

And the morrow comes ere long :— 
But I think of you alone, 

And make my idle song. 


Vianna, Va., August 1, 1862. 





a Whig, December 25th, 1860. 
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EXILE AND EMPIRE. 


BY WM, M.- 


CHAPTER XLVII, 


Yes! it was 
changed— 

Felt but for one from whom he never 
ranged—Corsair. 


love—unchangeable—un- 


Though Miss Carville had never com- 
municated her determination to her 
friends, she had resolved to take refuge 
in one of those institutions which have 
been provided in Europe for respectable 
females, whom orphanage, or the chance 
of civil war, have deprived of their pro- 
per protectors. , 

Her aunt had written her the most con- 
trite letters, reproaching herself with 
having caused so much distress to her be- 
loved niece, but protesting she thought it 
for her good. She was now convince¢ 
however, that girls, and especially Eng- 
lish girls, were not what they were in 
her own youth. She gave the most 
sacred assurances of her sincere affection 
for her niece, and reiterated her protes- 
tations of having acted for what she 
thought the best. She had learned of 
the wish of Isidore to seek the protection 
of a proper institute, and by exercise of 
much influence, had secured her admis- 
sion into the Chapter of Noble Ladies, 
reserving the right to the recluse to en- 
joy and practice her own religious opin- 
ions. But the most formidable qualifi- 
cation for admission, to most applicants, 
was to furnish the ceremonious proof of 
a genealogy unblemished by any plebeian 
connection. This was, however, accom- 
plished, perhaps by some indulgence of 
construction. So Isidore only awaited 
the preparations preliminary to her de- 
parture from England. 

In the mean time, Madame Hautville 
had undergone that change to which all 
French women are subject. The world 
had yielded its sway to religion; an at- 
tack of illness had destroyed the last 
vestige of her charms, but she gained in 
their stead the warmest zeal for the 
church. She had entered the secondary 


BURWELL. 


stage of fashion: she was a devotee, It 
was this change which occasioned her 
penitent letters to Isidore; but we give 
her letter as at once characteristic and 
explanatory. 


“TI did nothing, my dearest child, 
at first, but lament the misfortune of your 
life in not having married the gentle- 
man with the elegant equipage and man- 
ners. I had fancied such a tréusseau! 
such a meadge! Such a visit to Paris— 
perhaps to Venice. But such vanities 
have no longer for me a charm. I have 
seen how sinful it is to prefer splendor 
to happiness. I have reproached myself 
with your tears—with your compulsory 
(enforcé) flight, I have asked God to 
forgive me. Though I thought it then 
for your good, Will you, my dear child, 
also forgive me? 

“You have, no doubt, heard of my 
terrible illness; you would not have 
known me. Ah! what a change! my 
hair—my teeth—have given way. They 
have gone! My eyes would, no doubt, 
have accompanied them, but they, the 
Marquis writes me, cannot be dimmed 
or extinguished. I know he but flatters 
me, yet it would be death to renounce 
flattery. But one’s toilet glass is no 
flatterer. Recovered from my illness, I 
went to church to join in those offices ap- 
propriate to recovery from desperate ill- 
ness. It was on the feast cf St. Anne. 
I was dressed in a very becoming man- 
ner. I wore—ah, the seductions of 
fashion! The curé preached a sermon 
so divine! so elegant! It was Elysium 
to listen. He spoke of the delights of 
heaven. Ah, Isidore! the beauties of 
Versailles became as a barren desert, in 
comparison. He told us of the melodies 
of the angels; the voice of Farinelli, or 
the Marguerita, was harsh in contrast. 
He spoke of the bright plumage and 
golden harps of the heavenly choir, and 
of the jewels which pave the streets of 
the New Jerusalem. i immediately saw 
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the follies of my past life. I had fol- 
lowed the tinsel—he now showed me the 
true treasures. I decided to sacrifice my 
vanities at the shrine of duty. 

“The next day I sent for my modiste. 
Ah, Isidore! I believe when we shall 
come to the next world, the milliner will 
be seen enduring more cruel torments 
than others.. Think you not this maudite 
modiste did not persuade me just to wear, 
a few times, the splendid dresses she 
had made for me! But I said Abi! 
Sathane! and I made her take my ward- 
robe and—alter it. Shall I confess? I 
had at first intended its destruction. But 
to have given it away, would have sub- 
jected some one else to temptation. 


** Now I read constantly my devotional” 


exercises, receiving visits of instruction 
and encouragement from the dear curé. 
I have given—but as one’s right hand 
must not know what one’s left hand does, 
it must surely be improper to inform 
one’s niece what I have given. 

‘You must come to me; I long to see 
you, to atone for the part I have inno- 
cently taken in your wrongs. Come, my 
dear niece. All that I have shall be 
yours. In the mean _time, I will con- 
stantly recite the offices for those who 
journey by land and by sea; also, that 
used in case of illness, which may be 
useful to you in crossing the channel.” 


This letter had obliterated the last 
vestige of prejudice, on the part of 
Isidore, towards her aunt; she entirely 
exonerated her from any share in the 
outrage meditated against her, and could 
but smile at the mixture of devotion and 
vanity which proved the sincerity of her 
conversion. 

It was not long after the purposes of 
Isidore had been thus matured, that Lord 
Dunmore entered the apartment of Lady 
Dunmore, with a sad countenance, and 
delivered her a letter from Sir Henry 
Clinton, announcing the death of Major 
Carville, who had been killed in a skir- 
mish. 

“Poor man,” said Lady Dunmore, 
“‘whata lot had he wrought out for him- 
self; with what unnecessary difficulties 
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has he struggled; what misery has he 
brought on others. Poor, desolate Isi- 
dore, how will she bear it ?” 

“You must communicate it to her, my 
dear,” said Lord Dunmore. 

Lady Duumore sought the chamber of 
Isidore; she was standing near the win- 
dow, a deep shade of sadness was upon 
her beautiful face. 

‘‘ My dear Isidore, we have heard from 
America.” 

Isidore grewedeadly pale. 

“There-has been an action with the 
rebels—” 

‘“* And—Madam—my—father ?” 

“Was badly wounded.” 

“Oh! was he not killed? 
was not killed !” 

Lady Dunmore put her handkerchief 
to her eyes. 

The unhappy girl sank down, ‘Oh, 
my father!” she cried, ‘‘ my only friend. 
Why did not I obey you? You would 
never have had cause to visit that un- 
happy country.” 

‘My dear Isidore, be comforted.” 

“Oh, no, it was my fault. If I had 
obeyed him, he were now alive and 
happy.” e 

‘**My dear, good girl, do not reproach 
yourself; your friends have known and 
approved all you have done. Nothing 
but the necessities of your father would 
have made him tolerate such a thing for 
a moment. Your father forgave your 
disobedience to commands that he felt 
it was wrong to impose.” 

‘** No, he was angry when he departed, 
he scarcely spoke tv me. Oh, I am a 
wretched and disobedient child.” 

Lady Dunmore offered all that condo- 
lence and kindness could do; but Isidore 
was inconsolable. With too much sensi- 
tiveness, she connected the death of her 
father, whilst in the discharge of his 
professional duty, with her refusal to 
obey him in a command which would 
have sacrificed her happiness. Nothing 
that her friends could do, could chase 
away the sadness which gathered on her 
brow. Her mind was then definitely 
made up. She would not be a burden 
to her friends. The temporary arrange- 
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ment, intended for the absence of her 
father, would be one for life. She was 
done with the world. She thought of all 
her friends. She thought of Etienne, 
but it was as one might think of a past 
state of existence. She should never 
hear of him again. Their acquaintance 
had been too eventful. It had been 
broken off too abruptly. It could scarcely 
be said to have had an existence. She 


would lay this, with all earthly friend- 
ships and affections, upen the altar of 
God. She would seek in solitude and 
prayer, the peace to which she could 
never aspire amid the troubles of a sel- 
fish and wicked world. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


Before I knew thee, Hal, I knew nothing! 
And now am I], if a man should speak 
truly, little better than one of the wicked. 
I must give over this life, and I will give it 
over. By the Lord anI do not, I ama vil- 
I'll be damned for never a King’s 
son in Christendom. 

[First Pant or Henry IV. 


Jain. 


We have mentioned that Mr. Colbert 
had devoted himself to winning the hand 
and estate of our fair friend, Miss Anne 
Colson, the daughter of a very aristo- 
cratic gentleman, who loved his estate 
first, himself next, and his daughter as 
an ornamental and useful means of per- 
petuating both. Mr. Colson had been at 
first 2 vehement loyalist, but his tone of 
opinion had varied very much in inten- 
sity, making up, by extraordinary zeal 
on any success of the royal arms, for any 
temporary lukewarmness. Of late, how- 
ever, he had become satisfied the Colonial 
title to property would be rather the 
best; so he had settled down perma- 
nentl; a patriot. He had favored the 
pretensions of Colbert because of his pe- 
cuniary prospects. He moreover re- 
flected that if his deliberate calculations 
should disappoint him, a Royalist son-in- 
law would be an anchor to windward. 

Under these circumstances, the suit of 
Colbert had prospered. The young lady 
had proved not inaccessible to the assi- 
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duities of a handsome young man, and 
in due time they were affianced. 

On returning one night late from a 
visit to his betrothed, Colbert was 
startled to learn that a visiter had called 
to see him, who persisted in remaining 
until his return. His vexation was not 
at all diminished to find that this perti- 
nacious person was no other than our 
friend Saunders Souplegate, who ad- 
vanced to meet Mr. Colbert with as much 
ease of manner as if he were himself the 
proprietor of the establishment. 

“Mr. Colbert,” said Saunders, ‘I’m 
delighted to see ye. I got to town syne 
dark, and I maun leave before morning ; 
but I could na fail to come and see ye, 


@for I knawed ye’d be hearing from Mul- 


howan & Co. that I had been down, and 
think hard that I did not call to see you. 
Sae, not finding you at hame, I just made 
bold to come in. Your flunkey telled 
me ye wad na come back till late; but 
what cared I to wait a wee for a friend 
that’ll be out, maist like, having his 
crack wi his joe?” This was accompa- 
nied with a very impudent wink, “ Sae, 
what does I but makes a dram of your Hol- 
Jand and smokes a pipe of your tobacco. 
Then, as ye did sna come, I rolls me up 
in your roquelaire, your boy calls it, and 
falls asleep in your easy chair.” 

Now, Mr. Colbert ‘having -paid Saun- 
ders for his services, had, amongst other 
pleasing reveries, congratulated himself 
that he should never see the vulgar 
Scotch pedlar any more. His first im- 
pulse then was of anger at the impu- 
dence of the scoundrel; his next, alarm 
at the possible designs he must have had 
in this visit. 

He therefore, with surly civility, de- 
sired Saunders to be seated. With this 
invitation the guest promptly complied, 
and considering an invitation to take 
another drink to be, as the gramma- 
rians say, ‘‘ understood,” helped himself 
to the bottle, by way of supplement. 
This operation did not, however, inter- 
rupt his conversation. It-merely punc- 
tuated his discourse with the intervals 
held by professors of elocution essential 
to an effective delivery. 

“ Aweel,” said he, “Mr. Colbert, I 
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must tell ye to your face I never meta 
gentleman that pleases me like yoursel ; 
you’ve a way that I like; you’re like the 
Laird o’ Dumferline—he’s a far awao’ 
mine—but never mind that; he was a 
grum down chiel as ye’d ever see; but 
he always come to the point. He was a 
man 0’ few words, and of quick action. 
Now, do ye know that when ye paid me 
for the — puir service whells I rendered 
you a8 per statement—of which nae 
mair may be now said—ye seemed the 
very spit o’ him ?” 

Colbert paced the chamber without re- 
ply. His impulse to kick Souplegate 
into the street was only restrained by 
prudential considerations; but there 
crossed his mind cases in which trouble- 
some visiters had been carved into small 
bits, packed in boxes, or consigned, with- 
out the trouble of mutilation, to some 
sink or river; but had the facetious 
North Briton known by what a slender 
ligament the patience of his host was re- 
strained, he would have discarded the 
stereotyed grin which he wore upon his 
countenance, and possibly preferred call- 
ing again next day; but Colbert’s impa- 
tience yielded to wiser thoughts. He 
sat down, resolved to wait the object of 
the visit, which he felt must have its ori- 
gin in some sinister motive. 

Souplegate had tried in every manner 
to draw from Colbert some allusion to 
the late interview, but without success. 

“Ye’ll no have seen Jim? Him ye 
ken,” with a significant jerk of his 
thumb in the direction of the ocean. 

Colbert shook his head in negation. 

“ Aha! a slippery fellow. IT1l warran 
ye his fingers fit a stock-lock better than 
a plough handle.” 

Colbert made no reply. 

“Well, it’s growing late, and I must 
be stirring the morn. I must tell ye, Mr. 
Colbert, I have come to see you as a 
frien for the interest I take in ye.” 

“Well, Mr. Souplegate, I should like 
to know what you wish. I am aware 
your time is too valuable to be disposed 
of gratuitously.” 

Saunders looked at him like a morti- 
fied Pythias. 

“Ah, Mr. Colbert, dinna speak so 
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harshly. Na, na, sir, I’ve come in na 
such errant. I’ve no designs, sir, on 
your purse. And, sir, if ye’ve repented 
of the little modicums that ye gied me, 
sir, Pll give it up, an ye may take back 
your engagement. Na, na, sir, you do 
me great wrong.” 

‘Well then, in the name of God what 
do you want? I cannot suppose you pay 
visits of ceremony at this time of night.” 

‘Mr. Colbert, I hae come on a busi- 
ness distressing to me and important to 
yoursel.s When ye shall hear what I 
hae dune for ye, you’ll feel that ye hae 
wronged one who has done, it may be, 
ill just through friendship for ye. Mr. 
Colbert, you’re a young man, and a wil- 
ful; ye’ll no guide yoursel so prudently 
but the world will have ye on the hip. 
Oh, sir, have a care, and noo sir, let me 
tell ye what I hae done on your account, 
just for the feelin I hae for ye.” 

Colbert listened, mentally computing 
how many shillings a word he was des- 
tined to pay for this interview. 

‘“Ye’ll know, Mr. Colbert, that I am a 
Postmaster, made so by Royal appoint- 
ment. ‘The letters of our old friend, 
Col, Cheevor, came through my hands. 
Since my acquaintance wi ye, I hae nat- 
urally thought much of your situations. 
For auld heads ye ken must think for 
young ones. So last. mail a ship letter 
came to this post office fur our old and 
misguided friend—I call him misguided, 
for he will na dook, don’t let the jair go 
by; but stands stubborn as the muckle 
crag of Salisbury. Some o’ these letters 
will be, its likely, fra his merchant in 
Lendon and ithers, as ye shall hear. 
Noo, Mr. Colbert, I have never done an 
illegal act since I was in the office. I 
may have weighed a letter in my hand to 
see if it contained a remittance—for we 
should be careful of a treasure—or, may 
be, held it between my een and the light, 
or peeped into it to see that it contained 
no treason, which, as a leal officer of his 
Majesty before these unhappy troubles, 
was my duty to do.” 

“What do you mean?” cried Colbert, 
provoked with the prolixity of the Scotch- 
man. 

‘‘ Aweal, last week there came a letter 
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to the address of the Colonel ; 86 I weigh- 
ed it in my hand, and, may be, squeezed 
it a little. As I pceped into it length- 
ways, you understand—no prying or 
picking at the seal—when off comes the 
seal from the under edge, leaving the let- 
ter open and the seal unbroke.” This 
was an innocent fiction of Saunders, who 
possessed a skill in opening letters that 
would have moved the envy of Jim Fogle 
himself. ‘‘ And sae I’ll read ye the let- 
ter, and then ye’ll see if I deserve the 
treatment ye gie me—an me the best 
friend, as ye’ll see, that ever ye or any 
young man had.” 

The. letter, which Saunders now pro- 
duced from his pocket, was written by an 
old friend of Col. Cheevor’s, a clergy- 
man, residing in the North of England. 
It read as follows: 


“My Dear Otp Frienp: 

‘*Years have passed since I have seen 
or heard from you, except by the chance 
information of strangers. I was glad to 
hear that you had prospered as you de- 
served. Your profession was one of ac- 
tions, mine of endurance. Your lot has 
been prosperous, mine, alas! the reverse, 
Yet it is happy for me that I had chosen 
the sacred office which I fill, though all 
unworthy of its duties, for my misfor- 
tunes have been such that no other con- 
solation than that which it ministers 
could have bound up the bruised spirit 
within me. No, my old and earliest 
friend, believe me, tkat when all that 
wealth, honors, sympathy, or revenge, 
could have done for me, would have 
failed, the steadfast submission to the 
Divine will sustained me. May you, my 
friend, add to the voice of renown and 
the comforts of prosperity the approval 
of the Divine author of our being, The 
last grace of a meritorious life, it will be 
more productive of happiness than all 
earthly honors, |Ah, commented Saun- 
ders, braw words! braw words! Apples 
o’ gold set in pictures o’ silver.] But 
my dear old friend, I now propose to 
write you my special affliction, which has 
brought my name nearer to dishonor 
than I could have ever in the pride of 
my heart apprehended. 
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“You remember that I obtained a bet- 
ter living, and was thus enabled to mar- 
ry. I have been blessed with an obe- 
dient family; my children were a source 
of pride to me; my sons were healthy, 
industrious, intelligent; my daughters 
all that a parent’s heart could ask.. We 
dwelt happily, and I had every hope to 
have fulfilled my humble mission in 
peace; but it was decreed otherwise. 
Our youngest daughter formed ‘an at- 
tachment for a villain, who deceived her. 
She supposed his objects honorable. Oh, 
my friend, I cannot proceed. She was 
the victim of an elopement and pretend- 
ed marriage. The evidence of the last 
has been destroyed. She was returned 
to her miserable parents wasted in body, 
shattered in mind. The wretch to whom 
she owed her ruin fled—perhaps to Ame- 
rica. He was a Commoner at Oxford, 
named Joseph Colbert. 


“We have known no happiness or 
peace since that event, and we have de- 
termined to seek some other land. My 
sons wish to become men in the new 
world. For me, it matters little where 
these old bones may be laid. 


“F have confided my sad history to 
you. Write, my dear old friend, to ad- 
vise me. I ama mere infant in such 
things. I would practice my sacred 
functions wheresoever there may be a 
field for this exercise, and that’you may 
enjoy all earthly happiness consistent 
with the peace of eternity, is my sincere 
wish. 

‘*Your friend, 
“* EpwarpD VENNER.” 


Colbert’s first impulse was to catch the 
letter, which he read through. He then 
crushed it mechanically in his hand, rest- 
ing his head against the mantel. His 
face was deadly pale—the perspiration 
stood in beads, whilst his moistened hair 
lay across his brow. At last he started, 
crossed the room, poured out some spirits 
and motioned Souplegate to take some. 
The I»‘ter declined. He then returned. 


“This is, I suppose, the first of these 
d—d letters ?” 
se Yes,”’ 
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“Could you imitate his hand writing 
in reply?” . 

“Oh, no, Mr. Colbert, you'll remember 
that will be a felony just, in the eye of 
law. All that I have done is by color of 
my Office as postmaster. At the vara 
warst it’s but a misdemeanor, and would 
be punished maist like by deprivation of 
office, whilk as the revenues are sma, 
wad be but nothing. But na—I couldna 
write another man’s name.” 

“ Have you any of his writing ?” 

“Oh, yes, notes and orders and the 
like, plenty, plenty, a gude customer is 
he—or at least has been,” said Saunders, 
sighing. 

“You must do this thing. You must 
write the letter.” 

“Oh, my certie, no! Ionly told ye, Mr. 
Colbert, for your good. I’ll befriend ye, 
but I’ll no incur a prenurnie as I may 
say—forbye perilling my immortal soul.” 

Suplegate had possessed himself again 
of the letter, which he folded up with 
great care, restoring it'as well as possible 
to its original condition. IIe then put it 
carefully in his pooket, saying that how- 
ever he respected his young friend, he 
cauld na gae the length 0’ a tow to serve 
him, and now,” added he, ‘‘ Mr. Colbert, 
its growing towards cock-craw, I maun 
be going. I maun ride early and late, 
and there’s few that'll know of my being 
in the burg the night, forbye having these 
clavers with you,” and he rose to depart, 
when Colbert passed between him and 
the door and fastened it. 

“What, man! Mr. Colbert, sir, are ye 
gaun to debar me my leeberty. Sir, are 
ye gaun to treat a civil citizen for bye an 
officer of his majesty by appointment, in 
sica manner? Sir, Ill raise the town, 
I’ll no be debarred ganging my ain 
gate !” 

Colbert hastened to quiet the terrified 
merchant, by assuring him he meant him 


no personal harm, but only desired to 


prevent interruption. 

“ Now,” said Colbert, ‘“‘I have a pro- 
posal to make you. You see the situa- 
tion into which I may be brought, but 
you do not see the full consequences. I 
am to marry a woman, beautiful and 
rich—I have every assurance, short of a 
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direct promise, thatI shall inherit the es- 
tate of Col. Cheevor, now I appeal to 
your humanity, if it be not cruel to de- 
stroy such prospects, and send me forth 
upon the world a dishonored man!” 

Saunders slowly rubbed his hands to- 
gether. ‘“‘ Ah, Mr. Colbert, I’m sorry 
this has happened—I wish I could help 
you, but it is little short, I’m thinking, of 
misprison of felony; but the lassie, Mr. 
Colbert, what of her? Is it the same ye 
ken?” 

**Yes! my God! I will be able to set- 
tle upon her and her child a comfortable 
maintenance, with your assistance.” 

“Ah! Mr. Colbert,” said the philan- 
thropist, “ It almost gars me greet to see 
you in sic a taking. I really think ye 
wad amend your ways if spared. Sol 
will now open a bit proposal to you of 
my own. You expect to inherit the es- 
tate of Col. Cheevor. I am in debt to 
Col. Cheevor for his tobaccos sold. T’ll 
no say how many thousands or hundreds 
of pounds; now wad ye, if by my assist- 
ance ye win cleverly through your trou- 
bles, give me a bit of scrip releasing me 
from all demands against Mr. Saunders 
Souplegate ?” 

“Yes,” said the young man, impatient- 
ly. 

‘“Forbye making a settlement upon the 
lassie and wean? For that last conside- 
ration, I may consent to snatch you fra 
the burning shame that awaits ye. I 
may be doing wrang mysel, but I hope 
my motives will protect me.” 


“Then you’ll destroy the letter?” 

“Besides there is the record by Mr. 
Colbert, in regard to the estate of the 
young lady, I shall expect my share, sir, 
of that.” 

“What do you mean, you extortionate 
villain ?” 

“Come, Mr. Colbert, be ceevil, sir. 
We’re upon a bargain, and ye’ll spak 
lower, sir, for I don’t want my carreckter 
to suffer.” 

‘**T will submit to no such terms.” 

“ Aweel, sir, as you please, I’ll take 
the letter to the Colonel, it’s a wheen 
mingled, but he’ll overlook the ¢ondition, 
when he sees the contents,” 
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Colbert walked up and down the room, 
‘let me see the letter again,” said he. 

“Na, na, sir,” said Souplegate, “‘ ye’ve 
give mean ill name. I came just to oblige 
you, and serve ye, and the best words I 
get is ‘ extortionate villain ;’ no, sir,” said 
he, gathering up his effects, “ I’ll no stay 
where I am no needed.” 

‘* You shall not leave here alive, unless 
you promise what I wish,” said Colbert, 
taking a sword from the corner of the 
room. 

“Sir,” said Saunders, “let me gae, 
I'll raise the neighborhood !” 

“One word more, you scoundrel, and 
I’]l take your life.” 

“Tf that’s what yeer for, Mr. Colbert, 
It’ll do ye nae good,” said the terrified 
Seot. “I'll make ye any promise—un- 
der duress.” 

“‘Give me that letter.” 

* Na, sir, I daur not, it belongs to ano- 
ther man.” 

Here Colbert made a thrust at him. 

“Help!” shouted Saunders, leaping 
about with terror. 

Unluckily for Colbert, he made another 
thrust for the purpose of impressing 
Saunders with a more permanent terrer, 
the sharp sword penetrated the clothing 
of the Scot, who with a yell that would 
have done credit to one of his Celtic, 
or a Cherokee IfAdian, burst through 
a stairway door, and bracing himself 
against the steps above, easily maintained 
his post against the effortS of his pur- 
suer. 

Having satisfied himself that his posi- 
tion was impregnable, Saunders soon re- 
covered his breath; nor did his native 
shrewdness forsake him. 

“Come out of that place, you scoun- 
drel,”’ said Colbert. 

‘‘An you in your whinger! Na, na, 
sir, I'll haud my strong hold by the help 
of the Lord, and I'll let the whole warld 
know my peril, and the extent of your 
misdeeds wi’ the first blink of the morn- 
ing. 

“Pll fire a gun through the door and 
kill you.” 

“« Aweel,” said Saunders, shrinking in- 
stinctively ; “do sae, let the neighbours 
hear ye poppin your gun, it’ll may be 
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help you with Mr. Colson’s daughter, 
Anny, and may be Col. Cheevor will do 
more in his will for ye, wi’ an innocent 
man’s blood at your door—fire an a man 
—you’ll no kill the bonhy rifflical that 
Jim Fogle left wi’ me—safe and sound.” 

“* What say you, you impudent, shame- 
less, dishonorable villain? Iave you not 
destroyed that paper, as you were paid 
to do?” 

“Na, na, Sir—I knew who I dealt 
with. They that sup wi’ the devil, need 
hae a Jang ladle. So now fire away, Mr. 
Colbert,” and Saunders twisted his eyes 
in perfect terror, lest the rash young man 
might take him at his word. But he was 
imno danger. Colbert seated himself, his 
face was buried in. his hands, his sword 
lay across his lap. He haa no serious 
intention to injure the Scotchman. He 
only wished to abate his extortion, and 
secure his silence. He sat for some min- 
utes, during which time the imagination 
of Saunders, depicted the besieger load- 
ing his gun, with a charge adequate to 
his object and the obstacle. 

At last Colbert spoke: 

“Come! Souplegate,” said he, “ come 
out, I only meant to frighten you.” 

“*Awee!l, fools shauld na meddle wi’ 
edge tools. I'll no trust ye, sir, I will 
not trust my papers wi’ ye. After mur- 
der comes robbery.” 

“* Well come out. 
treaty with you.” 

“Then, sir, it maun be on the wti posse 
detis, like the treaty of Utrecht, sir, for 
I’m no goings to come out. You must 
make your action as we stan. I have 
been distressed, sair, an I cam to be- 
friend you.” 

“But I wish now to arrange this sub- 
ject, my good fellow. Tl do what you 
wish.” 

“‘1’m no sae certain, 
light, sir.” 

‘*T tell you [agree to submit to your 
proposition, on one condition.” 

*« Aweel, you can state your conditions 
and your propositions, but I’ll no quit 
my tower o" proof till the clock’s clappit 
noon, and then I’ll cry all the pleas of 
the crown, and raise the town for my de- 
liverance.” 


I wish to make a 


I’ll wait for day- 
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“ You will not make yourself such a 
fool,” said Colbert, alarmed at his obsti- 
nacy. 

“Tf I’m a fool, I’ll take care to have 
the best advice of Counsellor Wythe, 
who’s a fren to the country, whilk ye are 
not. ll know if a decent man wha 
pays scot and lot, county and parish levy, 
is to be harried and sticket and debarred 
of his leeburty in this way.” 

“But Pil sign an agreement to release 
your debt to Col. Cheevor, and give you 
five thousand pounds, if I inherit the es- 
tate and marry.” 

‘Write ye then on a slip o’ paper and 
let me hear it read, and mind ye dinna 
fool me.” 

Colbert wrote and read an obligation 
to the effect proposed. 

‘Na! na! sir, I’m ower auld a cat to 
be taken wi’ that stra; It'll nodo in law. 
It should’ be mair preceese.” 

“T will write then to your dictation.” 

Saunders accordingly pronounced in a 
loud voice an engagement to the effect 
stipulated. 

‘* That,” said Saunders, ‘ will do pret- 
ty weel, but you know it’s no binding in 
law for the conseederation on which it is 
founded. How am I to rely on you to 
perform your covenant ?” 

“Do you suppose I would incur the 
disgrace and danger for thrice the 
amount.” 

“IT don’t know what ye’d incur, and 
what ye’d not incur after attempting my 
life. But haud ye there, put your paper 
on the table, gie me up your sword and 
lay by your gun.” 

“T have no gan. [ said so to alarm 
you.” 

‘The Lord be mercifu! What confi- 
dence can I hae in you. Na, na, sir, I'll 
bide here till the braid day.” 

“* [tis useless, here’s the paper. Dil put 
it under the dvor.” 

* An boW am I to read it in the mirk ?” 

“Vii set down the candle, and you'll 
take it through the door.” 

“An get my head cut clear off my 
shoulders wi’ your whinger! Na, na, sir, 
’}l make na bargains in duress, as Coun- 
sellor Ciishmaclaver used to say.” 
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‘But say you'll be satisfied with the 
obligation.” 

‘Na, Pil not say I’m satisfied,” said 
the Scot, who wielded the obligation 
pretty much as Colbert had wielded the 
sword. ‘‘ You must agree to the settle- 
ment on the lassie and her wean, and 
make me trustee for the charity.” 

** What’s that for ?”” 

‘To satisfy, if possible, her friends.” 

* Then you'll destroy the letter ?” 

“ Aweel, the party shall never see it.” 

* You’ll write the answer to that let- 
ter ?”’ 

‘* Aweel, if you’ll sign the name.” 

‘- Then come out.” 

‘“* Aweel, lay down your rapier and gae 
awa,” 

Colbert stipulated to place the sword 
and candle on the steps,—to go out of the 
house,—leave the key in the door, and 
writing materials on the table. This 
part of the preliminaries performed, 
Saunders prepared to capitulate and de- 
molish the fortifications; having heard 
the outer door close, he peeped cautiously 
forth, came down into the room. He 
drew the sword, crossed the room and 
locked the door upon his treacherous ac- 
complice. 

Having examined the article, which he 
found in aceordance with his dictation, 
he put on his spectacles, mended the pen, 
snuffed the candle and sat down to per- 
form bis part of the compact. He met 
with some difficulty in the matter, and 
was fain to make a truce with Colbert, 
who came to his assistance. 

They succeeded in making a fair imi- 
tation of Col. Cheevor’s hand writing, 
and a passable reply to the sorrowful let- 
ter of Mr, Venner. The letter condoled 
with the old man, but Colbert was under 
the necessity of striking out several pro- 
verbs, in very broad Scotch, which Saun- 
ders had suggested, fer the consolation of 
his corresp ndent. The letter was “ ne- 
eessarily brief, on account of the state of 
the country and the danger of writing 
any thing which might tall into the hands 
of the rebels.” Deseription of the dan- 
gers attending emigration was introdu- 
ced, to discourage the clergyman from 
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the adventure. Upon a fair copy of this 
letter, Saunders put the mark of his of- 
fice ; it was sealed with the arms of Col. 
Cheevor, of which Colbert bad an im- 
pression. 

The conspi:ators then separated, just 
as the light had begun to steal upon and 
dissipate the darkness. The treaty was 
sonfirmed. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


But the greater part and chiefly those 
who had kept in a body, threw themselves 
into a great house contiguous to the walls, 
the doors of which happened to be open, 
imagining the doors of this house to be the 
eity gates, and a certain passage to a place 
of safety. 

When the Plateans saw them thus shut 
up, they consulted together whether they 
should fire the house and burn them all in 
their enclosure, or reserve them for some 
other punishment.—[TuvucypipEs. 


Availing themselves of a short fur- 
lough, Etienne, with John Grant and 
Vince Marshall, set out to visit their 
friends in Virginia. They were of course 
reeeived with enthusiasin, and shone as 
heroes of adventure in their respective 
eircles. Dark as was the horizon, it 
could never repress the spirit of enjoy- 
ment which inspires the young. Civil 
war may damp, but it cannot destroy all 
the kindlier affections of the heart. -'The 
pressure of a hand, the glance of an eye, 
will carry encouragement or despair, and 
form the memory of a life, in spite of the 
dangers that surround ourselves and our 
country. 

There was a convivial gathering at 
Squire Grants, at which the neighbour- 
hood assembled. Every body was there, 
and every body was happy. The dance 
went on, the feast was spread; none 
would have supposed, in this brief hour 
of enjoyment, that war ravaged the land. 
for the first time in many months, the 
young men enjoyed the pleasure of social 
intercourse. It was just after the party 
returned from the supper-room, that a 
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message was brought for Major Brere- 
ton. Etienne walked out and found a 
man on horseback, who, to his surprise, 
proved to be Vince Marshall. 

** Major,” said Vince, “I have come on 
a bad arrant. I got home yesterday, 
and my wife told me thar had bin a man 
to see me several times, Lut she couldn’t 
git him to say no more than it want a 
This 
evening he came agin. It was one Bill 
Simmons, a fellow I used to hunt with, 
and took his part in some scrapes—ses 
he, ‘Mr, Marshall, thar’s guine to be 
bloody works—jes so’—ses he, ‘ you know 
Morton’s yaller Joe? Well it’s nigger’s 
news, but he tells me he was hunting 


business a woman could attend to. 


He comes upon 
a camp whar thar was bresh shelters and 
fresh meat hanging agin the trees, and 
several horses, and all sorts of store goods 
and plunder. Well he took a look round 
and presently he heerd people coming. 
Joe ses, he felt powerful skeered, for he 
lowed they’d kill him cartain whoson- 
ever they was—he thought most likely 
runaway niggers—so Joe, he dodges be- 
hind some green bresh they had cut, for 
he hadn’t time to run; they come on, one 
a horseback and three a fuot, all had guns 
and all men. Joe he laid close. 
One on ’em kindled. up a fire to cook, and 
two of ’em set down on a log right close 
by Joe, and begunto talk. They talked 
about whar they had bin, and whose 
plunder they had took, and one of them 
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said he wisht the old man would get back, 
they must be fixin ready to go on the river 
Wednesday night—that’s to-night—they 
luwed to have hard work, running the 
They 
went on to say they was the one’s sich 
business was always put upon Then 
they talked about the gret house they 
was to break into, and about fixin the old 
man. ‘They said it was the biggest job 
they’d ever undertook, they ‘lowed to git 
the gould and abunnance of licker, then 
thar was some chat about the route they 
was to go, so they called to the one that 
was cooking, and he told him they would 
go up the river road to the deer stand- 
fork, and turn off, and it wan’t moro than 


niggers and horses into Caliny. 
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two miles from thar. So then he knowed 
it must be old Colonel Cheevor they 


was going to make a break upon.” 


“Can it be possible?” ejaculated Eti- 
enne. 

“Bill Simmons, he lives there next 
Martin’s; so Joe he tells Simmons, and 
‘Simmons he dont know what to do about 
it, for if it was to git amongst the gang 
that he had told, he wouldn’t stan any 
chance—livin off by his self so—but his 
wife says it’s a pity to let the man who- 
somever he is, be broke up; so when he 
heers I was looked for at home, he comes 
over and tells me; but I’m about as bad 
off as Simmons, so I’ve come over to see 
you about it.” 

“Why we must certainly prevent this 
robbery. I will see Mr. Grant and get 
him toappointa patrol. It was cautious- 
ly whispered amongst the most prudent, 
that Phillips and his gang were out, and 
by midnight therg were twenty young 
men, all armed with deer guns, loaded 
with buck-shot, ready to march upon. the 
expedition. They were in no hurry, for 
Graham’s information was, the marauders 
would make no attack till nearly day, and 
it was feared the preparation would be 
known, and imparted fo them.” 


The gang of marauders had reached 
their place of destination about midnight, 
but as the negroes seemed still stirring 
about the cabins, they had secured their 
horses in the woods and concealed them- 
selves around the enclosures. 


Col. Cheevor had walked the portico, as 
usual with him, until late. A solitary 
man, he had few enjoyments, and strove 
to occupy his time in employment and 
exercise, so as to secure for himself at 
least sound slumbers. 

From the unsettled condition of the 
country, he had provided himself against 
any casual disturbance. There were load- 
ed fire-arms in the house; his overseer 
occupied a room in one wing, and two 
negro men—of whom our quondam friend 
Monmouth was one—constituted his more 
immediate garrison. Ile had not long 
retired, when a pointer was heard to give 
one or two sharp barks, and then run 


‘yelping around the house, then a step 
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sprung upon the portico, then othera, 
Some one tried the windows quietly. 
Col. Cheevor arose and shook Monmouth, 
who got up with a dim idea of kindling 
the fire, but upon a whispered instruction 
from his master, waked his comrade and 
brought the guus with which the Colonel 
armed and stationed them each at a win- 
dow. 

In the mean time the portico was filled 
with men, who were beginning with rails 
to batter the front doors. ‘* Stand away 
there and let us come with this log,” ex- 
claimed a voice. 

At this moment, Col. Cheevor sprung 
open the blinds and fired his double bar- 
relled fowling piece amongst them ; this 
was followed by a discharge from the 
other front window by Monmouth, The 
robbers sprang frem the porch, leaving 
several of their troop dead and wounded 
upon the floor. They fired a volley which 
broke the glass and rattled through the 
room. 

‘* You villains,” shouted the veteran, 
** you'll pay for all you get here! Fire 
away boys whenever you see any of 
them.” 

The robbers were greatly exasperated 
at a resistance so unexpected, Their 
leader expostulated with.them, and com- 
manded them to take the house by storm. 
“There’s only two of them,” said he. 

“T’ll be d—d if there aint twenty,” re- 
plied another voice. 

After some parleying, however, they 
seized a log, and making a run at the 
door, struck it with such force as to break 
one of the lower hinges ; a fire from the 
house brought down two of them. 

‘Fire at the windows, whilst we drive 
in the door,” was the command. 

Another attack was made, but the door 
resisted stoutly. 

By this time, the plantation negroes 
were all alarmed. They came out call- 
ing to each other and screaming, but 
without the power to aid their master. 

‘““We must give up the lower rooms,” 
said the Colonel, as one of the doors flew 
nearly from its hinges. 

‘*P--n his old soul, he shail pay for 
it! Hurrah boys !” 

At this moment a knocking was heard 
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at the door of the cellar stairs, and Mon- 
outh, after a moment’s parley, took 

down the bars, and admitted a dozen ne- 

gro men, armed with axes and clubs. 

“Well done boys,” cried the Colonel, 
“a very timely reinforcement. Now for 
one more fire. Carry this desk up stairs, 
and then we'll abandon our outworks. 
In the mean time, cut away those steps, 
that they may not follow us.” 

Another fire checked the besiegers for 
a few moments, and enabled the gar- 
rison to reach and cut away the upper 
landing; at this moment, the door was 
burst in with a tremendous shout, and 
the Colonel received the robbers with an 
introductory salute, as they rushed into 
the hall. : 

“Come on you villains,” cried the old 
soldier, as he warmed with the spirit of 
battle. 

The leader cf the party sprang forward, 
reached sume of the broken stairway, and 
several of the gang strove to gain the 
landing ; the body-guard of the Colonel 
were of great service, and beat back the 
assailants, who retired enraged and dis- 
appointed. ‘The leader was greatly exas- 
perated at the cowardice of his men, but 
they swore if was useless to renew the 
fight under such disadvantages. They 
withdrew into the yard for a conference, 
and the Colonel availed himself of the 
respite, to re-load his fire-arms and post 
his men. 

In a few moments a loud clear voice 
was heard to call out: 

* Monmouth! River Jim !” 

* What do you want with those ser- 
vants,” said Col. Cheevor. 

“ Shet your mouth, you d—d old reb- 
ble,” was the polite response, and the 
call was repeated with the additional 
proclamation, “all you niggers!” No 
response. ‘‘ Don’t you want your “ free- 
dom ?” 

** Answer him,” said the Colonel—“‘ we 
want time. 

* What sort of freedom?” asked Mon- 
mouth, 

*“Why to have your own work, and 
ride horses wherever you want to.” 

*“Will we he free as old Sam Shaver and 
his gang ?” 
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“Yes, or any body else.” 

“ But old Jim like to starve lass win- 
ter. He come here to beg old master, 
Ile say he would like to be somebody’s 
nigger agin.” 

“* He’s a lazy rascal.” 

“But he say you poor white folks whip 
him and take all he make.” 

“He’s a liar. Tere! you all! Chee. 
vor’s niggers! By order of King George, 
you are all free; come out and give up 
and go where you choose.” 

“Ah,” said one of the negroes, “ you 
don’t git us way from old master dat way, 
You jes want to make niggers of us you- 
self.” 

“Dat man want some body to catch he 
horse and plough he corn—he does. But 
he don’t catch dis nigger.” 

Once more cried the same voice; “I 
give you warning, and offer you your 
freedom.” 

* Boys,” said t®e Colonel, “they are 
going to fire the house. You can do no 
good, do you get out of the window on 
the back porch, and alarm the neigh- 
bours. No one will trouble you.” 


? 
bh no,” 


exclaimed the faithful ne- 
groes, “ can’t lef ole master yet.” 

The Colonel expostulated with them, 
but in vain. In the mean time, the work 
of plunder was heard going on below. 
Then the chasing of horses and cattle, 
and the cries of the negroes, terrified at 
the destruction. The lower rooms seen- 
ed to have been ransacked thoroughly, 
and preparations were made to set the 
house on fire, palings and plank were 
heaped in the parlour and bed-roome. 

“Now,” exclaimed a voice which had 
grown quite familiar— we'll see how 
the d—d old tory will stand fire.” 

The smoke rolled through the entries, 
the sparks crackled, and the flames were 
heard. he heat and suffucation was 
evident amongst the prisoners. Col. 
Cheevor exhorted the slaves to escape be- 
fore it was so light that they could be 
shot down. At last he commanded them 
to alarm the negroes, and, if possible, to 
cut loose and save the horses, or at least 
to find out where they should be carried 
to. The negroes approached their mas- 
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ter with tears; they shook hands with 
him, and one by one they crept over the 
roof of the porch and descended a large 
tree which grew near it. The Colonel 
turned to Monmouth, and signed him to 
follow. 

“No, ole master, I can’t lef you. You 
has bin de best master enny body ever 
had. I promise my ole mother, fore she 
die, to be a good servant. De lass thing 
mas Etienne tell me, he say, ‘ Monmouth, 
make a good servant to your ole master.’ 
I tell them both I would try my best. 
No, sir, I never ’fuse to do any thing you 
tell me before, but I can’t go now.” 

‘ihe old man was much affected. He 
walked up to the window, threw it open, 
and was instantly fired on from without, 
one of the shot took effect in his arm. 
With great epolness he threw the blinds 
fally open, and ordered Monmouth to 
bring some tables, which they piled up in 
front of the window; they enjoyed, be- 
hind that slender bulwark, comparative 
relief from the atmosphere, now becom- 
ing very oppressive. 

The firing had ceased, the lawn was 
light as day. The robbers were visible, 
carrying off their spoils and packing them 
upon horses. Phillips was giving orders 
and hurrying the men, watching the 
progress of the flames, or cursing the 
d—d old tory, who had shot him through 
the leg. The negroes were peeping from 
behind the trees. ‘ 

The situation of Col. Cheevor was in 
the last degree critical; the fire was ra- 
ging in the lower rooms, the flickering 
fame was heard, with its low singing 
sound which betokens its progress. The 
floor grew very hot. The prisoners had 
approached the apertures as closely as 
possible, the fire burnt through the floor, 
and the smoke rolled in volumes through 
the room and out of the windows. A 
loud shout below, told that the besiegers 
were aware of the desperate conditien of 
the prisoners. Every one of the robbers 
crowded in front of the house, 

“Geta rope ready,” cried Phillips, ‘I 
intend to hang the old scoundrel, if he 
don’t tell where his money is.” 

“Well, Monmouth,” said the Colonel, 
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“make ready your gun; we'll get into 
the windows, as the floor sinks, and have 
one more fireat the villains. I don’t like 
being smoked. to death, but the will of 
God be done.” 

In a few moments the floor began to 
yield, when the Colonel, throwing aside 
his frail defences, presented himself at 
the window and fired. The robbers, with 
a shout, returned the fire, wounding 
Monmouth, and rushed towards the house. 

At this moment a shout was heard, 
and cries of ‘ cut them down, no quarter 
to the villains!” Then followed a volley, 
which killed several of the gang; they 
turned to fly, but their horses were laden 
with plunder, or had been cut loose by 
the negroes and were not to be caught. 
The fight was short and dear, and the re- 
lieving party soon scattered through the 
woods and fields in pursuit. 

Phillips, with his gun at,a charge, and 
a large broadsword in his hand, rushed 
upon his assailants and encountered 
Vinee Marshal. Foran instant it was a 
magnificent combat between two power- 
fal and athletic men, as they fought in 
the bright light of the burning buildings, 
but it was of short duration. Deserted 
by his myrmidons, Phillips only fought 
to escape; he backed from his antago 
nist until he reached the fence; parrying 
a blow with one hand, he placed the 
other on the rail, leaped over, plunged 
into the thicket and was gone, 

Etienne had devoted the first moment 
to the relief of his uncle, but the servants 
had already borne a ladder to the win- 
dow, and had safely aided Col. Cheevor 
and Monmouth to the ground, where the 
veteran, resting against a large tree, saw 
his mansion burn before his eyes. Eti- 
enne saw him in entire safety, and then 
turned in pursuit of the fugitives. He 
had requested his friends not to mention 
his name to his uncle. He knew it 
would give the proud old man pain to be 
placed under obligations to one whom he 
no longer loved, and he scorned to owe a 
reconciliation to an accidental service, 

The Colonel removed to another house, 
fitted up upon the estate. Etienne’s short 
furlough expired, and he Jef. Virginia 
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again to juin the continental army at the 
North. 


CHAPTER L. 


Pray do not mock me: 

Iam avery foolish, fond old man, 

Fourscore and upward: 

Not an hour more or less. And to deal 
plainly, 

I fear I am not in my perfect mind, 

Methinks I should know you and know 
this man, 

Yet Tam doubtful: for I am mainly igno- 
rant 

What place is this: Andall the skill Lhave 

Remembers not these garments. Nor I 
know not 

Where I did lodge last night. Do not 
laugh at me, 

For as Iam a man, I think this lady 

To be my child Cordelia —[Kixe Lean. 


Colonel Cheevor had no longer any mo- 
tive to remain at Naseby. A stringent 
act of Assembly had been recently pass- 
ed. The first, provided for the custody 
and management of property sequestra- 
ted, but contemplated its restoration to 
the owner, atthe close of the war. The 
second, confiscated absolutely the estates 
of alien enemies. 

Under this last act, the magnificent es- 
tate of Naseby was advertized for sale. 
No one took s9 active an interest in bring- 
ing about this event, as Souplegate. He 
professed the most decided Repubiican- 
ism, and urged a public and peremptory 
sale of all property belonging to persons 
of doubtful polities. 

“The Cornel,” said Saunders, “ is an 
auld malignant. We must make an 
ensample of him. He is indebted to me 
in a large amount, upon which I would 
willingly have indulged him, but I'l! no 
countenance such ingratitude—I must 
hae my money. We, the people, require 
an example tu be made of all such as gae 
fleeting and mocking the good cause, and 
discouraging the timid. We’ll no hae 
peece till we make an ensample of all 
such,” 

Such was the harangue of Saunders to 
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his customers. The debt which he claim- 
ed of Col. Cheevor, had been long since 
paid, but, with the aid of Phillips, he 
had secured the acknowledgment of ac- 
quaintance heretofore given by him, and 
now pretended to be a creditor for almost 
all the dealings which had ever taken 
place between them. 

Iiad any one searched the desk of this 
treacherous Scotchman, they might have 
found a letter piving to the British min- 
istry an account of the state of things in 
the colonies, and complaining of the loss- 
es which he had sustained on account of 
his loyalty, and praying that his compen- 
sation would be held in remembrance. 

~The sale was advertised accordingly, 
and Col. Cheevor, having no longer any 
disposition to remain at Naseby, came 
down to Mr. Grant’s, The kindness and 
cordiality of the family, could not, how- 
ever, remove the gloom which had settled 
upon him. Iehad satisfied himself that 
the attack had been made upon his house 
by the brigand of the swamp, who rob- 
bed all alike. It was the colonists who 
had come so eritically to his rescue. Yet 
he had never learned who were his deliv- 
erers, except that an officer and some sol- 
diers had been on furlough in the neigh- 
beourhood. Monmouth was, however, 
more fully informed upon the subject. 

It is often a matter of surprise, with 
what rapidity intelligence, in the South- 
ern States, is received from distant places, 
through the medium of the slaves. The 
intercourse between the plantations is so 
constant, that the more regular and au- 
thentic transmission of views, if fre- 
quently anticipated, and “nigger’s news,” 
though not entirely credible, often sha- 
dows important events with startling 
fidelity. 

Monmouth had learned that Etienne 
had been in the neighbourhood, and one 
of the slaves at Naseby declared he had 
seen Florizel with the party which rout- 
ed the brigands. It occurred to him that 
his young master was too proud to let his 
share, in the relief of his uncle, be known, 
and he fancied that some indefinable mis- 
chief might be done to his interests, if 
the colonel continued in errcr. 
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His method of ascertaining the igno- 
rance of his master, and communicating 
his own knowledge, was characteristic of 
the relations between them. 

“Ole master, how you feel sense you 
fatigue yourself so much dat night?” 

“Tam quite well again.” 

“ Who was dem men dat come to help 
us, sir ?” 

“T only knew Mr. Marshall, but I did 
not know the officer who commanded the 
party.” : 

“T thought you didn’t know.” The 
slave continued brushing Col. Cheevor for 
some moments, and then added as if in 
soliloquy; ‘‘I speck you would have no- 
ticed Florizel any how, but you was so 
outdone you never thought about horses.” 

“ Noticed Florizel? What was Flcrizel 
doing there—who rode him?” 

“Why, Mass Etienne—that is, I spose 
twas him,” 

The Colonel’s countenance reddened. 


He buttoned his coat nervously, grasped. 


his cane and walked rapidly across the 
room. 

“Pshaw!” said he, putting his hand 
to his eyes—“‘I am an old simpleton.” 
Turning to Monmouth, he asked, “are 
you certain it was him ?” 

“Yes, sir, I saw him as plain as I see 
you, but when I went to speak to him, he 
wrap hisself in his cloak, and turn round 
and wouldn’t notice me. But I know it 
was him. Mr. Grant’s people say, he 
stay here most a week, and they tell me 
all about it.”” He then detailed the cir- 
eumstances of the rescue, 

The old man listened with painful in- 
terest. Ile had nursed his prejudices 
against his nephew, and had especially 
listened to the insidious information from 
Colbert, that he had spoken of him with 
marked disrespect. He began to think 
he had been misled and unjust. The 
kindness of his Republican friends had 
softened him greatly. 

Upon questioning Mr. Grant, the old 
planter maintained silence until he found 
Col. Cheevor in possession of all the facts. 
He then said, “it was useless to conceal 
the truth, although Etienne had imposed 
silence upon him. He told me,” said 
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Mr. Grant, “not to inform you, because 
you had been angry with him, and he did 
not wish you to think he had rendered 
this service to reinstate himself in your 
favor. He knew you were a proud man, 
and would not like to feel under obliga- 
tions to one you did not like, and he did 
not wish to embarrass you.” 

The veteran -could not refrain from 
tears. ‘ Heisanoble, though misguided 
boy—and—and I am proud of him.” 

“You should be,” said the old planter, 
“for he isa brave man and #true patriot. 
You condemn his course, but you will be 
glad to hear he has the confidence of his 
country. 

“ Perhaps,” said the Colonel, ‘I have 
wronged him.” 

This was a great concession from a 
proud, stern, and ruined man. 

Before many days, the Colonel took his 
leave and journeyed to Williamsburg, 
from thence he departed for the port of 
New York, from whence he took shipping 
for England. 


CHAPTER LI. 


“* There is,’ said the King, pointing to a 
mountain about three leagues off, ‘there 
is, on the summit of that mountain, a palm 
tree of a particular quality, which I should 
from all others. Go fetch me a 
The Indian mounted‘ his 


know 
branch of it.’ 
horse, and turning a peg which was in the 
neck, away he flew with him, and they 
Were presently out of sight. Within a 
quarter of an hour he was seen returning, 
with a palm branch in his hand.” 
[Arapian Nients ENTERTAINMENT. 


Few discoveries of modern science 
have advanced the art of the novelist. 
Iie has always communicated with the 
most distant countries without delay or 
interruption. He has always compre- 
hended all languages, He has read the 
thoughts of others long before psychology 
was known. 

We, therefore, make no apology for 
crosssing the searand introducing our 
readers at once to the boudoir of Miss 
She is dressed in mourning. 


Carville. 
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Lady Dunmore is reading a letter, which 
informs her that Lord Atherton has di- 
rected his attorney to enforce collection 
of his debt against Major Carville. All 
his personal property would be sold. The 
annual rents would be subjected to the 
payment of thedebt. It was added, thata 
new claimant of the landed estate had 
instituted suit to recover title to it. 

“Why, Isidore, what has caused this 
persecution on the part of Lord Ather- 
ton ?” 

Isidore mad no reply. 

“‘T thought he was your father’s friend, 
and an admirer of yours, 

The young lady turned her face to the 
window, and the tears gathered in her 
eyes. 

“* My dear child,” said Lady Dunmore, 
you must not weep. You can never 
want friends, or a home, whilst we live. 
Can you give no reason for this extraordi- 
nary persecution—so soon, too, after the 
departure of your father?” 

Isidore calmed herself with an effort, 
and narrated to Lady Dunmore the cause 
of her precipitate return from France. 

“Ts it possible! The monster dared 
attempt to compel you to marry him? 
How fortunate your escape! And your 
aunt! how silly are those French women. 
She supposed, no doubt, it was for the 
best. What extraordinary ideas of mat- 
rimony they must have; but how did 
you manage to escape her vigilance? 
Who aided you?” 

Isidore blushed and was silent, 

“But, why,” said she, “should I hesi- 
tate to tell you? The young gentleman 
with whom my-I mean our fate has 
been so strange'y connected, I mean Mr. 
Brereton, happened to be in France.” 

“Happened !” exclaimed Lady Dun- 
more. 

““Why it was perfectly providential.” 

“You expressed your gratitude to him 
for his aid ?” 

““No; I felt sincerely grateful, but I 
neither saw him, nor knew him at the 
time.” 

‘“‘TIow singular. 
tell me this before?” 
“‘T thought it would distress you, and 


But why did you not 
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cause comment; besides, my father was 
abroad, and I had no one to protect me.” 

A servant brought a card. 

“ Show Colonel Cheevor into the par- 
lour. Come, Isidore, my love, dry your 
tears; you shall never want friends or 
protectors. This untimed affair must 
be adjusted. 

“Isidore kissed Lady Dunmore, and 
withdrew. 

‘My dear Madam,” said Colonel Chee- 
vor, ‘‘I rejoice to see you once more. I 
am not so young as I once was, but I as- 
sure you I am as much delighted as ever 
to see you looking so well.” 

“Colonel Cheevor, I am delighted to 
see you. Lord Dunmore has expected 
you, and we hope you will make our 
home your residence whilst you are in 
London.” 

“Why, madam, your hospitality and 
friendship overwhelms me the more, that 
such qualities are not as common as they 
should be.” 

“Oh! we must welcome our old friends 
home, especially when they have owed 
their exile to a devotion to our cause. 
We trust you will no more return toa 
people so perfidious and so ungrateful.” 

“My dear madam,” said the Colonel, 
gravely, “lam obliged to you for your 
sympathies; but I fear your epithets are 
misapplied. No one can regard the 
crime of disloyalty to his Majesty more 
than Ido; but I fear the Ministry have 
been badly advised in its measures to- 
wards the colonies. Perhaps it had been 
better to have shown more indulgence ; 
now there is, unhappily, no choice but 
between conquest and independence.” 

“* My dear sir, you surprise ine! We 
have been told that the colonists were 
divided, undisciplined, and without arms.” 

“No, madam, it is @ fatal mistake. 
Bat next to the pleasure of renewing our 
acquaintance, I came to see you for a 
different purpose. I have a nephew, 
vhom you, no doubt, remember to have 
seen in Virginia. He quitted my house, 
joined the rebels, and is now an officer, 
with good expectation amongst them, I 
was, of course, indignant that one reared 
in principles of loyalty should have 
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abandoned his king; but I suppose it is 
but the leaven of his Republican ances- 
try. I determined, therefore, to bestow 
my estate upon some one more worthy. 
But events have put it out of my power 
to punish him in that way. I have now 
little to give anyone. What there is left 
he shall have. His course has been 
wrong, but it has been upright and 
manly. «He has proven himself a soldier 
of honour and courage. Ile has saved 
my life; that, perhaps, was little; but 
has convinced me that I have done in- 
justice. Thatis a great deal. Fintend 
torepair it. I'shall never again cross the 
Atlantic. These are the reasons why I 
come to renew my friendships, and lay 
my bones where the law and authority is 
respected.” 

“Why, thy dear sir, you do not know 
how much you will gratify Lord Dun- 
more and myself; and in having forgiven 
your nephew, you have conferred a 
personal favour upon us.” 

‘You know him, then?” 

“Know him! He is the herc of our 
household. You must have heard of his 
adventures?” 

‘“‘T have heard little of him save from 
public rumor.” 

Lady Dumore then recounted, with en- 
thusiasm, the incidents which we have 
detailed. The old soldier was deeply af- 
fected. ‘ By St. George, madam,” said 
he, ‘‘you have made me proud of that 
boy, and what’s mcre, you have made me 
ashamed of myself for the estrangement 
between us. But you have touched upon 
one thing, of which Iam curious. I ob- 
serve that, throughout the narrative, my 
nephew seems to have been accidentally 
useful to two young ladies, both of whom 
are under your charge. Do you suppose 
he regards either of them with particular 
affection?” 

“Why,” said Lady Dunmore, “as Lady 
Elizabeth has been married now nearly 
a year, | may, without danger of cxcit- 
ing jealousy between the young ladies in 
question, express the opinion, that he is 
deeply attached to my niece.” 

**Has he made no declaration of his 
attachment.” 
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“That I do not know. I know and 
confide to you, as a family secret, that 
Major Carville had urged upon his 
daughter a marriage extremely distaste- 
ful to her, whilst he suspected, and was 
greatly incensed with the attentions of 
your nephew. This seems to have re- 
sulted in a tacit compromise: that he 
should not press her marriage with a 
person whom she dislikes, and that she 
will entertain the proposals of no one 
else. This has relieved Isidore very much, 
as she has escaped the importunities of a 
man she abhors, on condition of renounc- 
ing the affections of one who has made 
no declaration, and whom she may never 
see again.” — 

“You do not know, my dear Lady, 
with what interest you inspire me. Per- 
haps my nephew has an affection for this 
young lady, which may, with the removal 
of obstacles, become reciprocal.” , 

“I should be gratified if it should so 
result, for 1 know no two persons more 
worthy of each other.” 

“You remember, my dear madam, | 
was a railer against matrimony; but at 
my age I feel the value of those relations 
which accompany it. How, then, can I 
better repair my error, than by promoting 
in others the foundation of a happiness I 
have, perhaps, never deserved myself?” 

“Tt would be a most philanthropic 
atonement.” 

“Then could you ascertain how far it 
may be practicable in this case?” 

Lady Dunmore laughed, and said— 

“Why, Colonel Cheevor, it is a deli- 
cate matter to interrogate a young lady 
upon the state of her affections. But I 
will employ the intervention of Lady 
Elizabeth.” 

“ My dear Madam I shall commit every 
thing to your discretion.” 

With a promise to dine the next day 
with Lord and Lady Dunmore, Colonei 
Cheevor took his departure. 

Colonel Cheevor drove next to the 
Chambers of Sergeant Ranson. 

This excellent attorney was listening 
to a very voluminous case: read by his 
clerk. 

Their introduction was unceremonious, 
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Colonel Cheevor announced himself as 
the uncle of a young gentleman of Vir- 
ginia, to whom the Sergeant had ren- 
dered imyortant services. 

“Oh, you mean my young buckskin 
friend. I hope he is well.” 

“T felt it my duty to call and acknow- 
ledge your assistance,” 

‘*Oh, don’t mention it—a professional 
act—nothing more. We lawyers, you 
know, will do anything for money, or the 
hope of it. But how is the young gen- 
man—rebel—I suppose I ought to say.” 

“Ah, he is doing our good king as 
much mischief as he can. I detest—I 
mean regret—his principles, yet I feel an 
interest in his welfare. So you must let 
me make you compensation for your as- 
sistance.” 

“Oh, no, we adjusted all that. You do 
not think I would be so unprofessional as 
to appear without having secured my 
fee? I should be disbarred—cut by all 
my brethren. By the way, were you 
aware that he seems to have a claim to 
an estate and title here?” 

“Etienne? No.” 

“He certainly has color of claim to 
Brereton Hall, in Porkshire. THe had 
some curiosity to look into his lineage, so 
he strolled down into the country, took a 
memorandum of the tomb-stones, and 
egad, was escorted to town again by a 
file of soldiers, with a State warrant. 
After he got through witb his troubles, [ 
made an examination—looked into deeds, 
wills, registry of births and deaths. I 
think his title can be established, if he 
can prove his descent in America, and 
the courtesies of this civil war does not 
exclude him.” 

‘You have taken steps, I suppose, to 
test this claim ?” 

“No; your nephew would not consent 
to proceed against the parties in posses- 
sion. Ile seemed to have some personal 
reasons for deferring a suit. But, what- 
ever they may have been, they are of no 
consequence, for a creditor of the present 
tenant has instituted an action to subject 
the life interest. Your nephew had then 
as well claim his rights as give them to 
a creditor.” 
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““ Who is the present tenant ?” 

“A Major Carville, of the army.” 

“Ts he at present in America?” 

“T think he has recently sailed with 
his regiment.” 

“And Mr. Brereton would not allow 
you to proceed against him ?” 

‘No, he wished the title examined and 
then directed me to take no further steps 
in the premises.” 

“Ts the property valuable?” 

“Very, and the title an old and hon- 
ourable one. But your nephew seems a 
singular young man. He manifested a 
strange indifference to rank’; are all your 
young Republicans so ?” 

“TI think so. I have endeavoured to 
give my nephew more reverence for the 
authorities and orders of the State, but 
he has not availed himself of*the more 
aristocratic associations open to him. He 
seemed always rather to regard the qual- 
ities of his friends than their extrac- 
tion.” 

‘‘Why then should he respect the feel- 
ings or interests of the gentry in this 
case ?”’ 

‘“‘T cannot tell. Perhaps I may have 
a clue to his forbearance.” 

Atherton learned with dismay the ex- 
posure which his agent had been com- 
pelled to make, and soon after received a 
note from Major Carville, denouncing 
him as a villain, yet demanding the sat- 
isfaction of an outraged and ruined man, 
To the last he made no reply. 

He sent for: his Attorney, to whom he 
made known his difficulty. 

“What,” asked the lawyer, “ was the 
character of your debt?” 

Atherton admitted it was compounded 
of gaming and usury. 

‘*Then,” said the lawyer, “ your con- 
tract is absolutely void.” 

“Can I recover nothing ?” 

“The statute is express against you. 
But I can see the counsel on the other 
side, examine their position and see what 
is best to be done.” 

Atherton empowered him to make any 
compromise, and the Attorney departed. 

It was not many hours before the At- 
torneys duly authorized to treat, held a 
meeting in the chambers of Mr. Brerit. 








Mr. Brerit was a fussy, business-like 
person. He had no time to spare for any 
one. Ie despatched clients as a butcher 
does sheep—cutting them up as they 
come. 

“Well,” said Mr. Brerit, “ here we are 
on behalf of Lord Atherton, ready for 
the plaintiff. We have a large demand 
on your client--well established—-bond 
and seal—mortgage and record—will 
proceed to foreclose if our money is not 
paid out of hand. Come, say what you 
will do.” 

Mr. Landon was slow of speech and 
precise of manner. If the first flew like 
a hawk or greyhound upon his prey, the 
last followed like a slot-hound, or bayed 
patiently until the cefendant came to 
terms. 

““'We--are--sorry, sir,” said Mr. Lan- 
don, with a siight pause between the syl- 
lables, ‘‘ that we cannot admit the equity 
of your demand. -You have fleeced us 
in a most infamous manner; we dislike 
to deny even an iniquitous demand, but 
justice to others, and to our infant daugh 
ter, compels us to resist by such means 
as the law has placed in our hanils.”’ 

“Can’t stay proceedings, served process 
notice of sale—execution—principal, in- 
terest, damages and costs.” 


“We do not fear you. The chancellor 
will interpose and protect us. You have 
cajoled, deluded, and conspired with 
others to defraud us. Your whole de- 
mand is founded in a consideration whol- 
ly void at Jaw, and on usurious covin. 
We will expose you before every judica- 
ture of the realm. We have lost an ‘in- 
finite amount of our friendship for you. 
We found you in embarrassment, loaned 
you our money, and you aggravate our 
losses by the grossest perjury. We shall 
defy you to prove any thing to our preju- 
dice. We shall come out of the Courts 
like newly washed lambs, and shall then 
exact the most exemplary damages for 
defamation of character, and money ob- 
tained upon false pretences.” 

“You have no offer to make for indul- 
gence 7” 

“No, we spit upon and defy your de- 
mand,” 
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“Then you can prepare for the conse- 
quences. We shall show you no mercy. 
We shall prosecute you to the door of 
the poor house.” 

“Very well, and we shall take sure to 
see you set in the pillory, that we may 
enjoy the consolation of your punish- 
ment.” 

All these harsh imputations were ut- 
tered by the legal gentlemen with the 
calmest countenances, and without the 
least glow of resentment. To have heard 
them one would have supposed a mortal 
combat was inevitable. To have seen 
them one would have supposed they 
were adjusting the preliminaries to a 
dining together. 

But after this skirmish counsellor Lan- 
don remarked : | 

‘“We have shown you our evidence of 
your fraud, and you are too well advised 
of the law not to know that your de- 
mands are absolutely void in law; but 
my client has overruled his legal advi- 
sers, and I am directed to tender you 
payment of all the moneys you have ever 
advanced in good® faith to his use. For 
the payment of this sum he is deter- 
mined to dispose of all he has of real 
estate and personal property, even to the 
sale of his mansion, if it be necessary. 
I have his permission to defend your suit 
if you refuse.” 

The two lawyers examined the papers 
together. Brerit very soon saw it would 
be folly to forfeit the sum actually ad- 
vanced, which was considerable, in a vain 
attempt to exact the fraudulent accumu- 
lation. 

‘“‘ By Jove!” said Atherton, shaking his 
lawyer by the hand when he reported 
their compromise; “you restore me to 
life again.” 

‘* Do you wish the debt enforced ?” 

‘* Yes, to the last penny.” 

‘‘No allowance to the young lady ?” 

“No; she has had no mercy on me; 
we will be quits.” 

“Very well then, I will order the pro- 
cess and proceed to work.” 

Atherton took his leave more exhilara- 
ted than he had been fur many months. 
Ife ordered a luxurious dinner at the 
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club, drank himself into a state of un- 
consciousness, and awoke to revel in the 
idea of th¢ persevering oppression with 
which he would pursue the helpless or- 
phan of his friend and victim. 

Notwithstanding the compromise, the 
attorneys, from force of habit, inter- 
posed a few formal delays, as the physi- 
cian administers anodynes in a desperate 
malady. 


But the law crept on as a cancer. 
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Month after month it seemed to the inex- 
perienced eye to make no progress, but 
it was slowly developing the deadly virus 
which was to destroy. 

The last formulary stronghold of our 
friend, Counsellor Landon, had been bro- 
ken down, and his rapid and ferocious 
Brerit was preparing to storm the citadel. 
The old estate of Brereton Hall was to 
be sold under a decree in Chancery. 


|T0 BE CONTINUED. } 
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"THE GUERRILLAS.®* 


BY S. TEAKLE WALLIS. 


Awake and to horse! my brothers, 
For the dawn is glimmering gray, 
And hark! in the crackling brushwood, 
There are feet that tread this way! 


e 
Who cometh ? A friend! What tidings ? 
h, God! I sicken to tell; 
For the earth seems earth no longer, 
And its sights are sights of hell. 


Phere’s rapine, and fire, and slaughter, 
From the mountain down to the shore ; 

There's blood on the trampled harvest, 
And blood on the homestead floor! 


From the far off conquered cities 
Comes the voice of a stifled wail, 


And the shrieks and moans of the house- 


less 


Ring out, like a dirge, on the gale! 


I’ve seen, from the smoking village 
Our mothers and daughters fly! 
I’ve seen, where the little children 

Sank down in the furrows, to die! 


On the banks of the battle-stained river 
I stood, as the moonlight shone, 

And it glared on the face of my brother, 
As the sad wave swept him on! 


Where my home was glad, are ashes, 
And horror and shame had been there, 
For I found on the fallen lintel 
This tress of my wife’s torn hair! 


They are turning the slave upon us, 
And with more than the fiend’s worst art, 
Have uncovered the fires of the savage, 
That slept in his untaught heart! 


The ties to our hearts, that bound him, 
They have rent, with curses, away, 
And maddened him, with their madness, 

To be almost as brutal as they. 


With halter, and torch, and Bible, 

And hymns, to the sound of the drum, 
They preach the gospel of murder, 

And pray for lust’s kingdom to come! 


To saddle! To saddle! my brothers! 
Look up to the rising sun, 

And ask of the God who shines there, 
Whether deeds lke these shall be done. 


Wherever the Vandal cometh, 
Press home to his heart with your steel, 
And where’er at his bosom ye cannot, 
Like the serpent, go strike at his heel. 


Through thicket and wood go hunt him, 
Creep up to his camp-fire side! 

And let ten of his corpses blacken 
Where one of our brothers hath died! 
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In his fainting, foot-sore marches, 
In his flight from the stricken fray, 
In the snare of the lonely ambush, 
The debts that we owe him pay! 


In God’s hand alone is vengeance ; 
But he strikes with the hands of men, 
And his blight would wither our manhocd, 
If we smote not the smiter again ! 


By the graves where our fathers slumber, 
By the shrines where our mothers prayed, 

By our homes, and hopes, and freedom, 
Let every man swear on his blade—® 


Fort Warren Dungeon, 1862. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF WAR. 


BY M. VICTOR COUSIN. 


There areinan epoch different nations, 
because there are different ideas. Each 
nation represents one idea, and not an- 
other. This idea, general in itself, is 
particular relatively with those which 
the other nations of the same epoch re- 
present; itis particular, it is itself and not 
another, and in this respect it excludes 
every other than itself; it excludes it so 
far as it either does not understand it or 
rejects it. Every idea which rules ina 
nation rules there as the single idea which 
represents for this nation the whole truth ; 
and, above all, far from being the whole 
truth, it represents it only on one side, 
and in au ifmperfect manner, as that 
which is particular and bounded has t) 
represent universal and absolute truth. 

How do these differences of different 
nations subsist together? Are they not 
able to coexist in peace? No, for upon 
what condition can an incomplete and 
exclusive idea live in peace by the side of 
another exclusive and incomplete idea? 
It. is upon the condition of being recog- 
nized by philosophy as incomplete and ex- 
clusive, and at the same time accepted by 
philosophy as containing a portion of 
truth. ‘To the eyes of philosophy all ex- 
clusive ideas are false on one side and 
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That he will not sheathe nor stay it 
Till from point to heft it glow, 
With the flush of Almighty justice, 

In the blood of the felon foe! 


They swore; and the answering sunlight 
Leapt red from their lifted swords, 

And the hate in their hearts made echo 
To the wrats in their burning words! 


There’s weeping in all New England, 
And by Schuyikill’s bank a knell, 

And the widows there, and the orphans, 
How the oath was kept, can tell. 


true on another ; it accepts them all, com- 
bines and reconciles them in the bosom 
of a vast system where each one finds its 
place. That which a wise philosophy 
does, history does also, by the aid of 
centuries, in its universal movement, and 
in the ample system it engenders and suc- 
cessively unrolls. But it is not so with 
a nation: a nation is neither an eclectic 
philosophy nor entire humanity; it is 
only a particular people; it takes, there- 
fore, for true that which is only rela- 
tively true; it holds as absolute truth that 
which, being only relative truth with the 
pretension of being absolute truth, is an 
error. 

The particular ideas of the different 
nations of the same epoch do not know 
themselves as particular ideas, that is, 
as complete and absolute, they aspire to 
dominion, and encounter each other in 
this pretension of being alone true, and 
alone worthy of dominion. In that is 
the indestructible root of war. That 
which for philosophy is only a distinction, 


in the hands of time is a hostile princi- a 

ple, and diversities and differences be- ol 
come upon the theatre of history, oppo- “ | 
sitions, contradictions, conflicts. This is F f 


not the less true in regard to the internal 
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life of a nation than in the external rela- 
tions of nations with each other. We 
have distinguished as the elements of a 
nation’s life, industry, the State, art, 
religion, and philosophy ; we have spoken 
of their relations of coexistence, of their 
relations of predominance, or of subordi- 
nation, and we have described these re- 
lations with the calmness of philosophy. 
But these elements do not take it thus: 
no one is willing to be subordinate ; it is 
not even sufficient for them to coexist with 
independence and with harmony; they 
strive to conquer and absorb each other. 
Thus industry, entirely occupied with 
utility, would reduce to that all the rest; 
the State continually encroaches upon the 
attempts to draw all into its sphere; re- 
ligion, daughter of heaven, cannot con- 
sent to abdicate its empire, and thinks it 
has the right to give laws to industry, to 
the State, and to art, which last, on its 
side, sacrifices every thing to the senti- 
ment of beauty and to its particular end, 
Philosophy is very peaceable, especially 
in Diogenes Laertins and in Brucker; 
but in reality, when the State, or when 
religion would reduce it to the condition 
of a servant (ancilla theologic), it resists, 
sometimes it even attacks; hence wars 
which may be, and often have been, 
bloody. This state of warfare comes 
from the essential diversity of elements. 
The combats of parties, within the limits 
of the political constitution of a nation, 
make the life of this nation. The con- 
flicts of the nations of an epoch with 
each other make the life of an epoch ; 
none has passed away without war, none 
could have thus passed away. 

War has its roots in the nature of the 
ideas of the different nations, which, be- 
ing necessarily partial, exclusive, are 
necessarily hostile, aggressive, conquer- 
ing; therefore war is necessary. 

Let us see what are its effects. If war 
is nothing else than the violent encounter, 
the concussion of the exclusive ideas of 
different nations, in this concussion, the 
idea which shall be most feeble will be 
destroyed by the strongest, that is, will 
be absorbed by it; now the strongest idea 
in an epoch is necessarily that which is 
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most in accordance with the spirit itself 
of this epoch. Each nation represents 
an idea; the different nations of the 
same epoch represent different ideas; 
the nation which represents the idea most 
in accordance with the general spirit of 
the epoch, is the nation called to domin- 
ion. When the idea of a nation has 
served its time, this nation disappears; 
but it does not easily give up its place, it. 
is necessary that another nation should 
dispute with it its place, and should wrest 
iés place from it; hence ‘war. The de- 
feat of a nation that has served its time, 
the victory of a nation that has its time 
to serve, and is called to empire,—behold 
the certain and inevitable effect of war. 

I make no apology for war, I explain 
it. Again, if ideas are at play in war, 
and if that which wins is necessarily 
that which has the most future, it is 
necessary that that should win, and for 
this end that there should be war; un- 
less you should wish to retard the future, 
to arrest civilization; unless you should 
wish that the human race might be im- 
mobile and stationary. The hypothesis 
of a state of perpetual peace in the hu- 
man race is the hypothesis of absolute 
immobility. Take away all war, and in 
place of three epochs there will be only 
one; for it is clear that one will not will- 
ingly give place to another, and there 
will never be but one and the same 
epoch. There will not only be one 
epoch, but in that there will be no pro- 
gress; for the differences will not be 
blended, and each nation will eternally 
remain in the brutishness of the particu- 
lar and exclusive idea which subjugates 
it, and which, good for a time, if it 
should never be modified, would be the 
condemnation of this nation to perpetual 
error. Thus a nation is progressive only 
on the condition of war. It is not I, but 
history, that says war is nothing else 
than the bloody exchange of ideas; a 
battle is nothing else than the combat of 
error with truth; I say with truth, be- 
cause in an epoch a less error is a truth 
relatively to a greater error, or to an error 
which has served its time; victory is 
nothing else than the victory of the truth 
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of to-day over the truth of yesterday, 
which has become the error: of the fol- 
lowing day. 

Thus when two armies meet, there is 
presented a much greater spectacle than 
that from which philanthropy turns away 
her eyes. She sees only thousands of 
men who are about to cut each other 
down, that which is surely a great mis- 
fortune. But, in the first place, death is 
a phencmenon of universal life, which 
does not take place solely on the fieid of 
battle; and, after all, as it has been said, 
war changes very little the tables of 
mortality. And then it is not death which 
in itself is deplorable, it is unjust death, 
unjustly given or received. That thvuu- 
eands of hearts which are beating at this 
moment shall cease to beat, is a mournful 
fact; but that a drop of innocent blood 
may be shed, is a fact more mournful; it 
is an evil, a horrible evil. One innocent 
person who perishes ought a thousand 
times more to excite the bitter grief of 
humanity, than whole armies of heroes 
who know that they are going to death, 
and who meet it freely for a cause which 
is just in their eyes, and which is dear to 
them. In great battles men are not the 
objects of contention, but causes; the 
opposing spirits of the epoch, the differ- 
ent ideas which in an age animate and 
agitate humanity. Behold that which 
philanthropy does not see, and that which 
has given so much importance, so much 
interest, so much celebrity to battles. Do 
you know of any thing more renowned 
than Platea and Salamis? Why? Hu- 
manity is very selfish, | ask her pardon 
for saying it, or rather I congratulate her 
for being so; for in history she is oceu- 
pied only with herself; it was she who 
was interested at Platea and Salamis: 
hence the high renown of these two days. 
I confess that I should be little disposed 
to feel myself mach moved because a 
certain number of men, setting out from 
one country and arriving in another, had 
been beaten by a smaller number of its 
natives, or had erushed this small num- 
ber. Put all this in the middle age, at 
the same places, between. the same men, 
and not much importance would be at- 
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tached to it. Why is this so, gentlemen? 
It is because at Platea there were at stake 
neither places nor men, but the cause, 
and this cause was very great: it was not 
only the liberty of a few tribes yet half- 
barbarous, which was staked at Platea, 
there were engaged the past and the 
future of the world, the ancient spirit 
and the new spirit which encountered 
each other in a bloody manner. Victory 
remained with the new spirit; behold 
why the name of Platea is so full of 
solemn meaning. It was the same in the 
battle of Arbela: it was not an engage- 


_ ment between the family of Darius and 


the Macedonian dynasty, for humanity 
was very little interested in either; bat 
at Arbela (and that was, perhaps, the 
most important day of antiquity) it was 
declared that not only the new spirit was 
able to resist the ancient, as it had been 
able at Marathon and Platea, but it was 
demonstrated that the new spirit was 
stronger than the ancient, that it was in 
a condition to return its visits, and to 
make them somewhat Jonger. In fact, 
the results of Arbela endured two centu- 
ries. Two hundred years after the bat- 
tle of Arbela, the traces of Alexander, a 
Greek civilization, an empire ‘entirely 
Greek, was still in Bactriana and Sogdi- 
ana, and upon.the banks of the Indus. 
The same consideration attaches the 


- same interest to Pharsalia. I love, and 


surely I honour the last of the Brutuses, 
but he represented the ancient spirit, and 
the new spirt was on the side of Caesar; 
this long strife, which Niebuhr has so 
well discerned, and described in his 
Roman history from its origin, between 
the patricians and plebeians, this strife 
of several centuries ended at Pharsalia. 
Caosar was a Cornelian by family, not by 
his spirit; he succeeded, not Sylla, but 
Marius, who succeeded the Gracchi. The 
new spirit demanded a larger place; it 
gained it at Pharsalia. That was not 
the day of Roman liberty, but that, of 
democracy, for democracy and liberty are 
not synonymous. Every democracy, to 
endure, requires a master to govern it ; 
that day it took one, the most magnani- 
mous and the wisest, in the person of 
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Cesar. It is the same with all great 
battles. I am not able here to give you 
a course of lectures on battles; take them 
all one after another; take Poitiers, take 
Lepanto, take Lutzen, etc.; all are cele- 
brated, because in all, men were not in 
the question, but ideas; they interest 
humanity, because humanity compre- 
hends marvellously well that it is 
who is engaged on the field of battle. 
The hazards of war and of the diverse 
fortune of combats are spoken of with- 
out cessation ; fur my own part, I think 
there is very little chance in war: the 
dice are loaded, it seems, for I defy any 
one to cite me a single game lost by 
humanity. In reality, there is not a 
single battle which has taken.a turn 
detrimental to civilization. Civilization 
may receive some check, arms are incon- 
stant; but in the end the advantage, the 
gain, and the honor of the campaign 
remain to it. Every time that the spirit 
of the past and the spirit of the future 
shall find themselves engaged, the ad- 
vantage will necessarily remain with the 
new spirit. We have seen that history 
has its laws: if history has its laws, war, 
which plays so great a part in history, 
which represents its great movements, 
and thus to speak, its crises, war also 
ought to have its laws, and its necessary 
laws; and if, as we bave established it, 
history, with its great events, is nothing 
else than the judgment of God upon 
humanity, we can say that war is nothing 
else than the pronouncing of this judg- 
ment, and that battles are its signal pro- 
mulgation; defeats and the end of a 
nation are the decrees of civilization and 
of God himself, in regard to this nation, 
which they declare to be behind the 
present time, to be in opposition with the 
progress of the world, and, consequently, 
to be blotted out from the book of life. 


she 


I have proved that war and battles are, 
first, inevitable ; secondly, bencficial. I 
have vindicated victory as necessary and 
useful; I undertake, nevertheless, to vin- 
dicate it as just, in the strictest sense of 
the word. We usually see in success 
only a triumph of force, and an honorable 
sympathy draws us towards the van- 
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quished; I hope I have shown that, in- 
asmuch as there always must be a van- 
quished party, and inasmuch as the van- 
quished party is alwrys that which ought 
to be vanquished, to accuse the van- 
quisher and to take part against victory, 
is to take part against humanity, and to 
complain of the progress of civilization. 
It is necessary to go further, it is neces- 
sary to prove that the vanquished party 
deserved to be vanquished; that the van- 
quishing party not only serves the cause 
of civilization, but that it is~- better, 
more moral than the vanquished party. 
If it were not so, there would bea con- 
tradiction between morality and civiliza- 
tion, which is impossible, for both are 
anly two sides of the same idea, 

In general, every thing is just in this 
world; prosperity and adversity are dealt 
out as they ought to be.’ I speak in 
general terms, and saving the exceptions. 
Virtue and prosperity, misfortune and 
vice, are in necessary harmony. It is 
impossible for us not to attach the idea 
of merit and demerit to the idea of just 
and unjust. He who has done well, be- 
lieves and knows that to him is due a 
recompense preportioned to his merit. 
The disinterested and dispassionate spec- 
tator forms the same judgment. Bone- 
dictions are naturally addressed to virtue, 
maledictions to real or supposed crimes. 
The necessary harmony between pros- 
perity and virtue, between misfortune 
and vice, is a belief of the human race 
which, under one form or another, is 
manifested in its actions or its words, in 
its sympathy as in its wrath, in its hopes 
and in its fears. Without making here 
a classification of virtues, [ am satisfied 
to remind you that prudence and courage 
are the two virtues which contain nearly 
all, and preside over all the others, Pru- 
dence is a virtue, and behold why, among 
other reasons, it is an element of success ; 
imprudence is a vice, and behold why it 
scarcely ever succeeds; courage is a 
virtue which has a right to the recom- 
pense of victory; feebleness is a vice, 
therefore it is always punished and 
beaten. Not only imprudent actions and 


‘ wicked actions, but the thoughts, the de- 


sires, the emotions that are culpable 
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which we nourish, and which we cherish 
in theinterior of the soul, under the reserve 
that we will not let them degenerate into 
acts; these desires, these thoughts, these 
culpable emotions, will have their pun- 
ishment. There is not an action, a thought, 
a desire, a sentiment that is vicious, 
which will not, sooner or later, be pun- 
ished in its just measure; on the con- 
trary, every action, every thought, every 
resolution, every sentiment that is virta- 
ous, every sacrifice, carries with it its 
own recompense. Such is the law; it is 
of iron and of brass,* it is necessary and 
universal, it is applied to nations as to 
individuals, I also profess this maxim, 
that in general, nations always have that 
which they merit, like individuals. We 
may pity nations, but we must not accuse 
their destiny, for it is their own work. 
Suppose a generous nation which takes 
in earnest its ideas, and which, instead 
of awaiting the day of conflict in an im- 
prudent and culpable security, foreseeing 
attack, prepares for it long beforehand, 
by encotraging a warlike spirit, by 
founding great military institutions, by 
forming itself to a severe discipline, by 
preferring to frivolous pleasures those 
manly and invigorating exercises in 
which is tempered the character of indi- 
viduals and nations; that nation, when 
it shall appear on the field of battle, will 
have committed no blunder, all the 
chances will be on its side. Suppose, in 
opposition to this nation, an impudent cr 
wicked enemy, having ideas without 
doubt, but not having them sufficiently 
at heart to make for them the sacrifices 
which their defence or their propagation 
would demand; brave, but without a 
well-formed military establishment and 
without warlike habits, or with a mili- 
tary organization strong enough in ap- 
pearance, but without resolution, and 
withoutenergy. Bring these two nations 
into conflict: is it not evident that one 
being better than the other, more provi- 
dent, wiser, braver, will deserve to con- 
quer, and, in fact, will conquer? Be- 
hold, for example, Constantinople at the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century; it was 





an empire in possession of a civilization 
sufficiently advanced, a nation which had 
ideas, and the best of all, religious ideas, 
which took a lively interest in them, 
which had such a passion for them as to 
be constantly in public places, to dispute 
about them without cessation, to come to 
real mélées on their account. This nation 
was instructed, learned, ingenious, en- 
thusiastic ; but, at the same time, they 
had energy only for disputation and 
internal brawls; it knew not how to 
obey; it had no care of the future, no 
military spirit, no manly habit, no moral 
force, no virtue. Hence it will pass, and 
deserves to pass, under the yoke of con- 
quest. Opposed to it were adversaries 
which the writers of Byzantium called 
barbarians, but who were not entirely 
so; for they had also their ideas, which 
they cherish, for which they were ready 
to die; they sought to make conquests 
for their ideas at the price of their blood, 
and they accomplished it, they deserved 
toaccomplish it. Thus Constantinople was 
soon conquered: Europe raised a cry of 
grief, honourable to Europe, but over- 
whelming to Constantinople ; for, heir of 
an immense power, if Constantinople had 
had any virtue, she would have made 
conquests for it over barbarism. Instead 
of that, Constantinople disputed, wran- 
gled, subtilized, and she fell; and hers 
was the lot which she merited: she was 
no longer worthy of dominion, and do- 
minion was denied her. And it is not 
necessary to say that, in my admiration 
for the conquering, I Jose all interest for 
the victims; I do not understand this 
language. Itis necessary to discriminate 
between a nation that is corrupt, vicious, 
degraded, unworthy to exist because it is 
not able to defend its existence, and 
humanity which advances and can ad- 
vance only by retrenching its corrupted 
elements. When we speak of victims, 
let us understand that the sacrificer 
whom we accuse, is not the vanquisher, 
but that which has given the victory to 
the vanquisher, that is, Providence. It 
is time that philosophy of history should 
put beneath its feet the declamations of 





* See the argument of Georgias, in Cousin’s translation of Plato, Vol. 3. 
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philanthropy. War is action on a great 
scale, and action is positive proof of 
what a nation or an individual is worth. 
The sou! passes altogether with its powers 
into action. Would you know what a 
man is worth? See him act; so all the 
worth of a nation appears on the field of 
battle. 

Give me the military history of >a 
nation, and I pledge myself to find all the 
other elements of its history, for each is 
tied to each, and each is resolved into 
thought, as principle, and into action, as 
effect; that is, into metaphysics and into 
war. Thus, the organization of armies, 
even mode of warfare, is important to 
history. You have all read Thucydides. 
Behold the manner of fighting among 
the Athenians and the Lacedemonians. 
Athens and Lacedemon are wholly there. 
Do you recollect the organization of that 
small Greek army of thirty thousand 
men, which, under the conduct of a young 
man (for young men are almost always 
the heroes of history), advanced in the 


East, even beyond Bactriana? It was 


that redoubtable Macedonian phalanx, 


the very configuration of which is the 
symbol of the rapid and powerful ex- 
pansion of the Greek civilization, and 
represents all that there was of impetu- 
osity, of celerity, and indomitable ardor 
in the Greek spirit, and in the spirit of 
Alexander. The Macedonian phalanx 
was organized for rapid conquest, to bore 
through every thing, to overcome every 
thing. It is made to bring its force to 
bear on a single point, for attack much 
more than for defence; it has an im- 
petuous motion, an irresistible move- 
ment; it has little internal force, little 
weight and duration, But direct your 
attention to the Roman legion: Rome is 
in itentire. A legion is a great whole, 
an enormous mass, which, in its move- 
ment, crushes every thing in its pa-sage, 
without any indication of being dissolved, 
80 cOmpact_is it, so vast and so full of re- 
sources in itself, At the sight of a legion 
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one feels that he is before an insurmount- 
able power, and at the same time, befure 
an enduring power which sweeps away 
the enemy, and takes its place, oceupies 
the soil, establishes itself on it, and in it 
takes root. The Roman legion is a city, 
is an empire, is a small world which is 
sufficient for itself; for there was every 
thing in its organization, cavalry as well 
as infantry, and infantry with every 
species of arms. In a word, the legion 
was an army organized not only for sub- 
duing the world, but for guarding it; its 
character is completeness, weight, dura- 
tion, fixedness, that is, the spirit of Rome. 

I could take also the military institu- 
tions of each great nation, and I could 
show the spirit of this nation in that of 
its institutions. Every thing is related 
to the civilization; every thing measures 
it, every thing in its own manner repre- 
sents it. Philosophy of history ought, 
then, to despise nothing. It must con- 
sider in a nation all its interior elements, 
agricuiture, commerce, industry, art, re- 
ligion, the State,-philesophy, and it must 
seize the idea which all of these elements 
contain and develop; then it must follow 
this idea in its relations with the other 
contemporaneous ideas which it attacks, 
or which attack it, that is, in its military 
action. Every truly historical nation has 
an idea to realize; and when it bas suf- 
ficiently realized it at home, it exports it 
in some way by war, it causea it to make 
the tour of the world; every civilization 
which advances, advances by conquest. 
Every historical nation is, therefore, for 
some time, engaged in conquests; then, 
after having been engaged in conqueste, 
after having entirely displayed itself, 
after having shown and given to the 
world all that was in it,. after having 
played its part and fulfilled its destiny, it 
exhausts itself, it has served its time, it 
is itself conquered; at that time it quits 
the stage of the world, and philosophy of 
history abandons it, because it has be- 
come useless to humanity. 





THE DAYS OF LONG AGO. 


O days of long ago! 

Bright with the rainbow hues of childhood’s joy, 

When flew the rosy hours in sweet employ, 

Content to revel in the present bliss; 

I’ve watched your fading glow, 

As silently, without a parting kiss, 

Ye glided from me on the gentle slope, 

Where childhood first clasped hands with youthful hope, 
Sweet days of long ago! 


O days of long ago! 
When youth enraptured, gazed with eager eyes 
On fairy visions robed in gorgeous dyes, 
Counting each pictured dream a present truth : 
The tides of memory flow 
With gentler current o'er the grave of youth, 
‘Where folded lie, in mute, unconscious rest, 
The white-winged hopes that filled the throbbing breast, 
In days of long ago. 


O days of long ago! 
Crown’d with the beauty of remembered love; 
However dark with grief your memories prove, 
The star of love still glistens in the night 
With soft and steadfast glow, 
Making the darkness with its radiance bright ; 
‘Till on the spirit, touched afresh with pain, 
Falls resignation’s holy calm again ; 
Sad days of long ago. 


O days of léng ago! 
Though in the sun-lit hours of morn [ stand, 
And Hope still clasps me with caressing hand, 
Yet tender voices of departed days, 
In whispers soft and low, 
Murmur around me, till with tearful gaze 
i turn and see the shadowy visions rise, 
Like the faint coleurs where the sunset dies; 
O days of long ago! 


O days of long ago! 
Ye dear companions now forever gone ; 
Shall I regret that Time still bears me on, 
Far from your side, on swiftly moving feet ? 
Would I recall ye? No! 

Pain linked with Joy, and bitter dashed with sweet, 
Smiles quenched in tears, e’en though the passing hour, 
Haply saw sunshine glimmer through the shower, 

In days of long ago. 
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O days of long ago! 

So sadly sweet. Ah! not to ye I cling; 

But rather strive to mount on joyous wing, 


To Heaven grow daily nearer than before ; 


E’en till unclouded show 


he golden mansions on th’ eterna! shore ; 
Where in the light of an unending day, 


Earth’s cares and joys shall fade for aye away, 


Like days of long ago! 


May. 





‘THE STEEL PEN AND THE HOLE. 


A STORY OF MYSTERY AND MISADVENTURE, 


Reasons very like those thatsend Eng- 
lishmen to walk on the ramparts at Bou- 
logne, induced my friend Woodbury Mos- 
hy and myself to leave Jacksontown. We 
had been the glory of that town. We had 
“swelled” there many years. We had 
been such beaux, and enjoyed ourselves 
so! It hurt us badly to go: but it was 
impossible to stay—and we went. 

We hid our diminished heads and emp- 
ty pockets in a secluded house in the 
country. It was a dreary place. Waste 
fields on some sides, stunted, wretched 
trees on other sides; miserable fences, 
unmended, divided the fields; broken 
down, swag-backed out-houses drooped 
here and there, and ghastly cattle wan- 
dered around. The dwelling-house was 
ancient, large, cranneyed, rat-full; inhabi- 
ted by a silent old man and his silent old 
wife, who gave us their best room and 
charged us little or nothing for board. 
The children of this venerable couple 
had straggled off to the ends of the earth ; 
neighbours were few and far between ; 
visiting rare. An old bachelor doctor 
came sometimes to see them. All this 
suited us very well, for we had not come 
into the country to see company. Occa- 
sionally we engaged Dr. Arthur in con- 
versation, and, wondered to find a man so 
intelligent in such a neighbourhood, 

When men who have known better days 
nre placed as Woodberry Mosby and my- 
self were at this time, they become the 
prey of many hopes. These hopes are 


such as a man in business would call pre- 
posterous. Very generally they are pre- 
posterous ; but since “ the darkest hour 
precedes the dawn,” these hopes appear 
sometimes to be strangely realized. Post 
hoc or propter hoc, it matters little what 
the relation between these hopes and their 
attainment may be, the fact is as I have 
stated. They are sometimes strangely, 
wonderfully, even miraculously realized. 
I believe that but for these hopes people 
would oftentimes go mad. Woodberry 
Mosby, whom, for euphony and for short, 
I shall call “Woody,” and myself did 
not go mad. The fully of our dreams 
kept us sane. 


One horrid, blwe-devil-engendering win- 
ter afternoon found us seated, each in a 
rocking chair, rocking and smoking in 


silence. The wind outside was grumb- 
ling like an unsatisfied creditor-pulling 
at the sashes, impatiently—pretty much 
as @ sheriff intent upon serving a writ 
might do. The pressure of poverty was 
never more severely felt than while we 
sat there in moody silence, smoking and 
watching the fire, upon which the extra- 
vagant and wandering gale was making 
heavy draughts, like a prodigal son upon 
an indulgent father. Sullen clouds were 
floating across the sky, quietly, quickly, 
incomprehensibly accumulating big and 
heavy, like debts, but, unlike debts, 
threatening momently to disappear*and 
give us a clear sunset. 








“Woody, how much money have you 
got?” 

““ Money 1” 

If I had asked him to hand me the 
equator out of his pocket, or to cut me 
out a slice of the planet Neptune, the 
tone of my friend’s voice could not have 
expressed a more contemptuous sense of 
the cruel absurdity of such a question 
than when he echoed that single word, 
“money!” I was sorry i had asked it. 

He rocked and smoked on for a while 
with an injured air that was painful to 
see. 

‘“‘Tlow much have you got ?” 

Desirous of relieving his mind, andim- 
pelled by that vague superstition which 
haunts every unmoneyed man, of finding 
the needful in impossible places and at 
impossible times, I extracted from the re- 
cesses of my unhappy breeches a rusty 
port-monnaie, which would hardly have 
afforded fitting shelter to a superannuated 
pismire, and, unclasping it, shook its con- 
tents on the fluor. 

No sound followed this proceeding. 
The carpet seemed conscious of nothing 
unusual, nor did my friend so much as 
turn his head. Nevertheless, a tolerably 
new steel pen had fallen beside my rock- 
er; which pen I*carefully picked up, 
thinking some luck might attach to it, 
and, valuing it as a pieee of property of 
which I held the undisputed fee-simple 
title, I replaced it in its receptacle. 

“This is a rich state of things, Reid.” 

Yes,” I replied, sententiously. 

We again eommenced rocking—again 
relapsed into silence deeper than that of 
a dumb debtor dunned when devoid of 
money. 

The foregoing conversation, be it re- 
membered, tuok place in the parlor: con- 
cerning which something must be said. 
The house of Mr. and Mrs. Stinson—for 
so the ancient couple was named—was 
in fact a double house, joined by a cov- 
ered passage, and the parlor was situated 


in the new part, so called because it had’ 


been built not more than forty years— 
whereas the old part had been in exist- 
ence at least twice that length of time. 
In the old house Mr. and Mrs. Stinson 
lodged, leaving the new house entirely to 
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W ocdberry Mosby and myself. Thisnew 
house was comfortable enough and appa- 
rently well built. But it was singular in 
this: You could not walk across the floor 
of the parlor or of the room above it, in 
which we slept, without causing a rattling 
of windows and a general jarring of the 
whole structure, such as to give rise to 
apprehensions of the most serious char- 
acter. In truth there was every reason 
to believe that the house would fall to the 
ground upon the slightest provocation. 
Mr. Stinson declared that it was buibt 
upon a quicksand, an assertion which I 
made fun of by telling Dr. Arthur and 
the few other visiters to beware how they 
winked their eyes or blew their noses, for 
the house stood upon the crater of an ex- 
tinct volcano, and we were in danger at 
any time of being swallowed up. Bat in 
reality I knew that nothing ailed the 
house but the bad planning and worse 
carpentry which prevail in the country 
almost as much as in the cities. 

The silence, which lasted many anin- 
utes, was at length broken by a quick 
puffing on the part of my friend, thus: 
Poff, puff, paff. Puff, puff, paff, puff, 
Puff, puff, puff. 

‘his was the sure precursor of an idea, 
and I awaited its utterance in eager si- 
lence. At last it came. 

“ Let’s buy up Japan,” 

“ Good.” 

“Yes, You'd say good to any thing. 
Your capacity is small, Reid, and your 
aims correspond. Japan would be a 
pretty little estate—make a good market 
garden; but when I go into business I 
want something to occupy my mind fully, 
fully !” 

‘Suppose we build a railroad to the 
moon ?” I suggested mildly. 

“Won't pay. No inhabitants in the 
moon. No way-travel. Too much tres- 
tle-work. Grades heavy, besides Know- 
Nothingism has so diminished the supply 
of Irishmen.” 

“We'll purchase a lot—say a million 
er so—of Coolies !” 

“Chinamen can’t build railroads.” 

“True; but we might have them made 
into sausages. I dare say Chinese sau- 
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sages would equal those made of the dogs 
of Bologna. At all events they would 
be something new.” 

“Yes; but thiak of the flavor. You 
couldn’t get rid of the tea and rice twang. 
Sausage should have a game flavor; 
hence the high reputation of dog sausa- 
ges.” 

‘We might make a little something 
teaching—by teaching school,” I replied, 
changing the vein. 

“Set up an academy? Not so bad! I 
tYfink I see the advertisement: ‘ Mosby 
& Reid, wholesale and retail dealers and 
jobbers in a-b abs.’ Why, sir, we might 
make a hundred dollars a year. Im- 
mense! The reflection staggers me.” 
Ife paused ; sighed. 

** But all this is very silly, Sam. Sup- 
pose we look things calmly in the face, 
to sce if something may not be done.” 


‘*Bah! We have looked things ealm- 
ly in the face until things is out of coun- 
tenance—things is turned away in dis- 
gust. Trust to luck, trust to luck.” 

‘Tuck be-hanged! There never was, 
there never will be, such a thing as luck. 
Law—inevitablé, inexorable law, rules 
this world, rules all worlds.. No, sir; 
trusting to luck won’t do; attempting to 
do won’t do; doing alone will do. The 
secret of our misfortune is inaction, and 
the occasion of that inaction is want of 
seli-confidence, want of faith in our own 
energy and in the unchanging laws, that 
govern human lifeand action. Yes, sir; 
want of faith—that’s the trouble. The 
Bible tells us that if a man have only so 
much as a mustard-seed of faith he shall 
remove mountains. I believe it,” he con- 
tinued, rising, with resolute air and ges- 
ticulation, “I believeit. I believein the 
human will. Its power is ilimitable ; that 
is, its extent, within the circle of the pos- 
sible, is yet unascertained. Many years 
ago I read of an experiment by which the 
power of the will could be tested. A 
globule of quicksilver placed in a filbert 
shell, (from which the entire kernel had 
been carefully extracted through a small 
hole) and suspended by a thread, was sin- 
gularly amenable to the influence of the 
will. The filbert,would turn to the right 
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or left, and continue to turn, slowly or 
rapidly, as the will might dictate. 

** So the paper said, I tried it, sir. I 
failed ; but nevertheless I believe in the 
omnipotence of the will. At this: mo- 
ment Ff feel full of will. IF shall make 
another, a decisive experiment.” 

Iiere he walked to the centre of the 
room and confronted meas he continued: 

“ This ceiling is eleven feet Kigh. As 
a general rule, no man of moderate phy- 
sical powers and unaccustomed to exer- 
cise, (as is the case with myself) wouldn’t 
think of leaping into that ceiling. I said 
leaping into. FE meant it. Not in the 
sense of leaping feet foremost, and thrust- 
ing my toes in the ceiling, but of pene- 
trating head foremost into the plastering 
and laths, and possibly of perforating, 
also, the floor of the apartment above. 
Youu look ineredulous. I thank you for 
that expression; it nerves me to action. 
T shall do it, sir; I shall prove to you the 
invinerbility of the will.’”” 

Removing his pipe from his mouth, he 
deposited it upon the floor, filling Mr. 
Stinson’s carpet with ashes. He com- 
menced then to adjust his apparel and to 
Straighten himself out, as if he were re- 
ally in earnest. I regarded him without 
curiosity. We had often indulged in 
greater absurdities. 

“In case any thing should happen 
while you are up there, would it not be 
well to leave instructions, before hand ?” 
I asked, quietly. 

‘“« My effects, sir, consist almrost wholly 
of real estate, as you well know. You 
are aware also, that Ihave not forgotten 
you in my will. My attorney, Mr. John 
Lunsfurd, has minute instructions as to 
my wishes. Do not, I beg of you, give 
yourself unnecessary trouble in my be- 
half. It looks selfish—caleulating.” 

“Ah. You are merely preparing to 
commit suicide. Proceed, proceed. Swal- 
low yourself, and have done with it.” 

“Sam Reid, you owe me a nine-pence 
and three cents—fifteen and one-half 
cents. I forgive you; you meant no- 
thing by it. Farewell, farewell !” 

“One moment,” I added. ‘“ Should 
you fail to penetrate the ceiling, I be- 
seech you to alight as easily as possible 








when you descend, Remember, this is a 
most crazy old tenement, and I should 
object to its falling about my ears before 
I have finished this pipe.” 

Hie made a prodigious leap, and-came 
down again ; not lightly, as I had request- 
ed, but with the whole weight of his bo- 
dy. The consequences were unavoidable ; 
yet, at first, they seemed to belie my fears. 
The house did not crumble into ruins. 

But some of the flooring planks were 
broken, and his feet having nothing but 
an aged carpet to support them, very nat- 
urally disappeared. I smiled at his ef- 
forts to extricate himself. But now a 
sudden horror overspread his features, 
which—excellent actor as he was—was 
far too natural to be mistaken. ‘‘ Help!” 
he exclaimed in a voice subdued by dead- 
ly fear. ‘* My God! what is this? Some- 
thing, some one is pulling me down. 
There is no bottom. Quick! for Hea- 
ven’s sake! I am sinking.” 

I ran to his assistance. He had now 
sunk to his hips and was supporting him- 
self by his hands. There was something 
indescribably horrible in this state of 
things; for there was no cellar to the 
house, and the floor was originally not 
more than eighteen incheg from the 
ground. Was there, indeed, a quicksand 
under the house, as Mr. Stinson has as- 
serted? or a crater, as wild fancy had 
prompted me to say in jest? This passed 
in a flash of thought as I grasped him by 
the shoulders and commenced tugging 
with all my might. 

‘The floor is breaking under my hands 
—jump for your life !”’ exclaimed the no- 
ble fellow, careful not of his own life but 
of mine. 

Never, never shall I forget the appal- 
ling expression of his face as the plank- 
ing gave way under the power of the un- 
seen enemy, and he disappeared from my 
view. One other exclamation he uttered 
as he went down, in a tone that chilled 
the very marrow in my bones. The voice 
appeared to come from a great depth. Its 
purport I could 1:ot make out. 

Dumb, motionless: with horror, years 
seemed to roll away before I could utter 
a sound. When at last the power of 
speech returned, it was in a prolonged, 
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unearthly inarticulate scream that must 
have frozen the Llood and stilled the 
heart of all whoheard it. Mr. and Mrs. 
Stinson, Dr, Arthur, who happened then 
to be in the house, and all the negroes 
upon the plantation, came running at the 
sound of that terrific scream. As well as 
my trembling: voice would permit, I ex- 
plained what had occurred, cautioning 
them not to venture too near the hole. I 
myself, when my friend called to me to 
“jump for my life,” had sprung to the 
parlor door, and, crouching there, re- 
mained. 


Night had fallen, and the group who 
listened to me, not discerning the horror 


which must have spoken from every line- _ 


ament of my visage, were loth to believe 
my story. The smallness of the aperture 


-in the carpet, seen in the faint light 


which came from the fire-place, seemed 
of itself to belie the strange statement I 
made. Candles were soon brought, and; 
with the aid of a scythe-blade fastened to 
a pole, the carpet was ripped open and 
turned over, displaying a hole in the 
flooring large enough for a much stouter 
man than my unhappy friend to have 
fallen through. Charging the old folks 
and the servants not to stir from their 
position—they were all huddled in the pas- 
sage outside the parlor—the Doctor and 
myself advanced cautiously to the hole 
and peered into it. Nothing but the 
blackness of darkness, the gloom as of a 
bottomless pit, could we detect. We 
called aloud. 


“Woody! Woody! Mr. Mosby!” 

No sound came from the awful depth. 

A candle fastened to a string was let 
down. Nothing was visible. Many feet 
below it struck upon something and went 
out. We called again and again, and 
yet again. No answer. 

The motley group at the door, urged 
by irrepressible curiosity, pressed for- 
ward to have their look into the hole, but 
Dr. Arthur sternly drove them back. 
Our lives were already in imminent dan- 
ger—there was no need to risk them 
further. Any increase of pressure upon 
the centre of the floor might make de- 
struction certain. Once more we called, 
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and once more let down the candle; still 
no answer—nothing. 

“ Poor Woody!” I exclaimed, bursting 
into tears, “‘ he is gone —lost !” 

Slowly, sadly, cautiously, we left the 
parlor. The Doctor locked the door, and 
each went his own way to ruminate upon 
and grieve over the awful tragedy. 

Tea was delayed; the very thought of 
food was loathsome. Meanwhile, ser- 
vants dispatched upon horses had spread 
the terrible news. Neighbors began to 
come in. Some assembled in the cham- 
ber of the old couple and there discussed 
the remarkable event. Others, more 
timid, afraid to venture into the yard, 
were grouped about the kitchen and out- 
houses, talking in low but eager tones, 
and getting an entirely different version 
from each negro they questioned. 


The existence of a quick-sand, or 


something more horrible still, under the 
new house, was universally conceded. 
Everybody had suspected it years and 
years ago. Forgotten traditions were 


brought to light, and stories of coal-pits, 


wells, vaults, quarries, were brought for- 
ward to account for the strange accident. 

‘* As to its being a coal-pit,” said I toa 
party of gentlemen, “I must own that 
the conjecture is the most plausible of 
any yet offered ; but how do you account 
for the exclamation of Mr. Mosby, to 
wit: ‘Something or somebody is pulling 
me down?’ How do you account for the 
breaking of the floor under his hands ?” 

“The floor was rotten, and his own 
weight might have done it,” suggested 
one, 

“T cannot accept that supposition,” I 
replied, “for Mosby is a man of sense 
and self-possession; and admitting that 
he was, towards the last, frightened, at 
the first he was not. He could not have 
mistaken the attraction of gravitation for 
the ‘pulling of something or somebody.’ 
Depend upon it,” I added, “there is a 
mystery, a great mystery, connected with 
this matter. 

“My opinion is just this,” said old Mr, 
Stinson, “I believe it as firmly as I’ma 
livin’, that thar’s a nigger’s den under 
that house, and it was a nigger caught 
him and pulled him down, and I reckon 
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may be a’most killed him—strangled him. 
I tell you these niggers is the devil.” 


Surmises, conjectures, suspicions of 
every degree of absurdity were put forth, 
serving only to increase the mystery and 
to retard action. It was agreed that no 
steps should be taken during that night. 
In the morning the rickety house must 
first be pulled down and an exploration 
of the hole made, to discover, if possible, 
the remains of my lamented friend. 

We were to sit up all night, holding 
ourselves in readiness in case anything 
should happen. 

“Wush !” suddenly ejaculated one of 
the talkers, “didn’t you hear that ?” 

“No,no. Whatwasit? Yes, I heard 
it; Lut it was only some of those fellows 
out by the gate,” were the various replies. 

“Wush! hush! I tell you it warn’t 
them fellers. Thar it is agin! Don’t 
you hearit? By the livings, that man 
has conie to life. That’s him a hollerin’!” 

** Hello!” the voice said. ‘ Hello-o-o!” 
loud and clear it came above all the din 
of tramping feet and questioning tongues. 

‘“‘Hello-o-o! help me! Why the devil 
don’t you come and help me out of this?” 
Woody’s voice, and no mistake. 

A general rush was made for the par- 
lor. Remembering the frailty of the 
structure, Dr. Arthur, assisted by a reso- 
lute neighbour, drove all but a few of the 
coolest-headed of the crowd entirely out 
of the house into the yard. The passage 
door was locked behind thew. Lights 
were brought; the parlor was fairly il- 
luminated. Once more we ventured to 
to the edge of the dreadful hole, from the 
bottom of which Mosby’s vwwice came up 
with singular distinctness. 

“ Hello-o-o! You going to keep me 
here all night? Iello-o-o! I say!” 

‘‘Tlere we are, Woody; here we are, 
old fellow. Have you out in a minute. 
Keep cool.” 

“ Keep thunder! I’m frozen to death 

*“* How deep is it?” 

“How do I know? 
reckon. Make haste, make haste; 
freezing.” 

“Can you see the lights ?” 

“‘Qan’t see anything ; been in the dark 
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here so long the light blinds me. For 
the Lord’s sake be in a hurry!” 

Judging from the sound of his voice, 
he couldn’t be very far below the sur- 
face. I cried out: 

“Told up you hand—high as you can 
reach,” 

“There it is, Can you see it?” 

“No. Stand up.” 

‘“‘T am standing up.” 

* Tiptoe, then.” 

“Can’t; my feet are glued to a rock or 
something down here.” 

“Glued? how glued?” 

“Don’t ask questions—pull me out,” 

By this time a rope had been brought, 
and was quickly let down the hole. 

“Catch hold of the rope.” 

“Where is it?” he replied. “I hear 
it, but don’t see it. Wait. Ah! here it 
is. Pull away for your lives, but dcn’t 
come too close to the hole—you’ll break 
through.” 

Half a dozen men caught hold of the 
rope and commenced to pull with might 
and main. 

“Stop! stop! You are pulling my 
arms off.” 3 

“What's the matter? Rope hitched ?” 

‘No, the rope ain’t hitched. I tell you 
my feet are glued to the bottom.” 

** Mud,” said several voices. 

“No it ain’t mad,” he replied angrily; 
“T tell you it’s glue.” 

“Can you feel it?” Iasked; “can you 
feel the glue?” 

“No, I can’t feel anything; but I wish 
you would pull me out of here.” 

Another tremendous pull, that made 
poor Woody’s sinews crack. We could 
hear them. He begged us to desist, and, 
much against our wills, we did so. 

A light; as of revelation, flashed through 
my mind. I remember his saying some 
one had ‘ pulled”’ him down. 

“Anybody down there with you?” I 
shouted. 

“You needn’t bawl so loud, I can hear 
everything you say. I can see some of 
you, No, you know there is nobody 
down here with me. How the deuce 
could they get down without you seeing 
them ?” 
Iwas glad to hear him speak in this 
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tone. It showed he was more angry 
than hurt. I had asked the question 
merely to dissipate the notion of old Mr. 
Stinson in regard to its being a negro’s 
den. 

“Well, then,” I answered, “I have 
solved the mystery. I have found out 
what your glue is. Just hold on one 
minute, and I’ll have you out in the 
twinkling of a bed-post.” ¢ 

Drawing out my dilapidated porte-mon- 
naie, which I was half ashamed to show to 
the wondering group around me, I took 
out the steel pen, and placing it upon the 
floor a yard or more from the margin of 


the hole, awaited the result. As I had> 


anticipated, the pen began to exhibit a 
sort of nervousness, whirling this way 
and that, moving a little toward the hole, 
I pushed it a short distance in the direc- 
tion it was going. It moved faster, fast- 
er, faster—faster still; it jumped a foot, 
it flew down into the hole. 

“Hurrah!” I exclaimed, ‘ hurrah! 
you are standing on a loaistone. Pull 
off your shoes; the nails in the soles are 
keeping you down.” 

“ Why in the d—1 didn’t I think of 
that before? Pullaway now?” | 

And up he came with the greatest 
euse. He looked quite pale, very dirty, 
but was evidently not much injured. He 
wanted a drink and something to eat. 
The door of the parlor was opened, he 
went through the passage into the yard, 
and the crowd greeted him with three 
cheers that rang loud and far through 
the night. 

Stunned for two hours in a cold hole, 
it was surprising how soon Mr. Wood- 
bury Mosby recovered his color, his com- 
posure, his spirits. Having borrowed a 
pair of shoes, he made quick time to the 
supper table, where his friend Ried, un- 
burthened of grief, joined him in a tre- 
mendous meal. The neighbours chatted 
a while after supper, and left with the 
promise to return in the morning to in- 
vestigate the mysteries of the terrible 
hole. Worn out with excitement, we 
sought our pillows, not in our usual 
chamber over the parlor and the hole, but 
in a little attic room of the old and sub- 
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stantial part of the house. The doctor 
found lodgings in the same quarter. 

We had been in bed jong enough for 
me to get into a sweet and profound slum- 
ber, when I was awakened by some one 
calling me softly, 

‘Sam, Sam! 
It was Woody. 

“What’s the matter?” I inquired in 
great surprise. 

“Hush! Nothing’s the matter. I 
want to talk with you.” 

** What about ?” 

**Don’t speak so loud, 
let me down that hole.” 

“Woodbury Mosby, if you have noth- 
ing better to do than to wake me up at 
this time of night with your nonsense, I 
wish you would go back into your hole - 
and stay there.” 

“JT am not joking, 


1? 


Wake up, wake up 


I want you to 


I swear to youl 


am going down that hole to-night. If you 
don’t choose to accompany me, I’ll go 
alone.” 

“For God’s sake, don’t go, Woody. 
The parlor door is locked; you’ll wake 


up the whole house, and—” 

In vain I endeavored to dissuade him. 

* Sam, I must go.” 

There was something in the sound of 
his voice that guaranteed his earnestness. 
Determined to acecmpany him, happen 
what might, foolish as the undertaking 
was, I still tried to restrain him. 

“ Woody, what on earth is the use of 
going? Whatdo you expect to gain by 
it 2”? 

“Tush! Speak lower. I will tell you. 
You recollect the tenor of our conversa- 
tion this evening, just before the accident 
occurred? Well, I believe the whole 
thing was’ providential. Nothing hap- 
pens by chance. Our days of poverty 
are over. There’s money in that hole.” 

At the word “‘ money,” I began to rise. 

“| know there is money there,” he 
continued, “ although I made no exami- 
nation. I was stunned by the fall, and 
after I had regained consciousness, was 
too much alarmed to care for anything 
but my personal safety. I tell you, Sam, 
something’s bound to come out of this. 
I feel it.” 

I was already half dressed. 


and the Hole. [Jury & Avevust 

‘“‘ How deep is the hole?” I asked. 

** Not more than ten or twelve feet.” 

“Not more than that? That’s noth- 
ing. T’ll go down with you. Remem- 
ber, you musn’t wear your shoes this 
time.” 

* All right. Come ahead!” 

We crept noiselessly down stairs, hold- 
ing our breath, walking very slowly, and 
with the utmost caution. No one heard 
us. Contrary to my expectation, the 
parlor door was unlocked; the room was 
just as the crowd had left it—carpet 
ripped open, chairs set disorderly to the 
walls, the rope lying on the floor. 

The hole looked gloomy and forbidding 
enough. A cold, grave like air seemed 
to we!l up from it. 

“Woody,” said I, “ there may be nox- 
ious gases down there. You had better 
not venture down again. Money is valu- 
able, but not to a dead man,” 

“ Pooh! why did’nt the gases kill me 
when I was down there a little while 
ago?” 

** At any rate it will do no harm to let 
the candle down. Carbonic acid gas will 
put it out, you know, if there is any 
down there.” 

“Well, I don’t care. 
there is nothing to fear.” 

With the aid of the rope, I dropped 
the candle to the very bottom, no great 
distance, as Woody had said. It burned 
somewhat dimly at first, but soon bright- 
ened up again. There was then no lack 
of oxygen—Woody might venture with 
safety. 

He caught the rope between his hands, 
and I gently eased him down. 

‘“‘ Now let down the candle.” 

I was left in darkness. A feeble light 
came up from the hole, revealing portions 
of my friend’s form as he turned groping 
about for the hidden treasure, which I 
myself, with visionary hope, already 
counted on his finding. 

“ See anything?” I inquired, bending 
far over the gloomy depth. 

‘No; it’s nothing but an infernal old 
well. See plenty of old fence rails and 
rubbish. Stop! hush! I’ve found the 
loadstone. By Jupiter! here is some- 
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thing; I thought I couldn’t be mista- 
ken,” 

Iie commenced busily to pull at some- 
thing, while I vainly strained my eyes to 
make out what ke was after. This pro- 
ceeding lasted a long time—he working 
manfully and I straining my eyes to dis- 
cover the object he was tugging at. It 
seemed he would never have done. I 
was on thorns of excitement. 

“What is it? what is it?” I asked im- 
patiently. ‘‘Can’t you get it up?” 

No reply. 

He continued to pull and strain, rest- 
ing a little from time to time, and then, 
blowing and puffing, again continuing 
the arduous labour. At last, to my in- 
finite relief, he roSe from his stooping 
posture and straightened himself up with 
a@ satisfactory “ ah!’ 

“Well, well?” said I, eagerly. 

Still no answer. He remained silent 
for fully five minutes; to me, standing 
above, in a fever of curios‘ty, it seemed 
an age. 

“Pull me up, pull me up,” heat length 
said, in a tone partly of indifference and 
partly cheerful. I complied instantly, 
and he was no sooner landed upon the 
parlor floor, than I again began— 

“Well ?” 

“Not a word for your life. If any- 
body should overhear us, the whole thing 
will be ruined.” 

He drew himself up, as he spoke, to 
his full stature, and looked me exulting- 
ly in the eye. 

“Well? for heaven’s sake go on,” I 
demanded. ‘ What did you find? Iam 
dying with impatience.” 

‘You know the loadstone ?” 

“Yes, yes—what about it?” 

“Well, the shoes are sticking fast to 
it, and so is that steel pen of yours.” 

“Aha! I thought so. Go on, go on.” 

“But the loadstone is no loadstone at 
all,” 

“The deuce! Not a loadstone?” 

“No; but—” and here he drew me 
close beside him, and whispered in ac- 
cents of triumph, which I can never for- 
get, ‘‘no, it’s not a loadstone, but it is 
something better—it’s an Iron Cuzst!” 





* An iron chest ?” 

Yes, sir» I knew I couldn’t have fal- 
len into that hole for nothing. But stay, 
this conversation had better be carried 
on away from the house ; some one might 
hear us; walls have ears.” 

“What! Go away and leave the 
chest 2” 

“The best possible, the only way to 
secure it. We can’t be too cautious and 
circumspect. Come.” 

I followed him out to some oak trees 
near the carriage house, and about twen- 
ty yards from the dwelling. We trod 


softly as panthers, cursing inwardly the, 


leaves which would crackle a little under 
our feet, although they were softened by 
the rain which had been falling gently 
during the last hour. 

Ensconced behind the oaks, he con- 
tinued : 

“Yes, it is an iron chest, and no mis- 
take. It has become powerfully magne- 
tised in some way, and that accounts for 
the shoes and pen. I tried my best to 
pull the shoes—” 

‘‘Curse the shoes!” I broke in. 
‘What's in the chest? Did you get into 
it? Was it locked ?” 

‘ Yes, it was locked fast; but the rust 
had eaten a small hole through the top of 
it, and I distinetly saw the gleam of 
GOLD!” | 

A shudder ran over me, as he prc- 
nounced the word “ gold,” in a deep, em- 
phatic voice. 

“T saw the gold,” he went on, “and 
what is more, I felt it. E put my finger 
into the hole made by the rust, and felt 
abont. The chest is filled with broad 
pieces, too broad to get through the hole, 
of solid gold—Spanish doubloons, I doubt 
not. Ilow I longed to get some of them 
out.” 

“Say no more, say no more!” I ex- 
claimed in too loud a tone. “Say no 
more. We were fools for leaving the 
chest. We must have it up immediately, 
immediately,” and I started towards the 
parlor. 

“Hold!” said Woody. ‘ Do you think 
I would ever have left the chest if it 
could have been gotten out so easily? I 
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tell you it is an immense chest; it weighs 
at least a thousand pounds. There must 
be half a million of dollars in it—pro- 
bably a million.” 

At this announcement, an ague of ex- 
citement seized me. Woody, too, was 
trembling. The stake was enormous. 
He continued : 

“It was for this purpose I called you 
out here—to concert measures how we 
may secure the prize without detection. 
It is impossible for us, unaided, to get the 
chest out, and to-morrow half the county 
will go into that hole.” 

‘* What shall we do, what can we do?” 
I cried, wringing my hands in an agony 
of fear, lest, after all, we should lose this 
glorious fortune. 

Woody answereJl? 

“One of two things must be done— 
either we must fill up the hole, so that no 
one shall be able to find the chest, or we 
must announce the discovery and claim 
it.” 

“ But,” I replied, “it is impossible to 
cover it up so as to leave no traces of our 


work. Country people are proverbially 
curious, and they will dig to the centre 
of the earth if to-morrow they find the 
dirt loose and recently placed there. And 
if you make known the discovery, the 
chest and all its contents will belong to 
Mr.-Stinson, or rather to the gentleman 


of whom he rents the land. If Mr. Stin- 
son owned the place, I should urge you 
at once to go and tell him; he is a whole- 
souled old fellow, and would give us fully 
half of the gold. But the real owner of 
the place is prodigiously close—even 
miserly; all we could expect of him 
would be a beggarly hundred dollars or 
80.” 

“That’s a fact,” said Woody. ‘It’s 
just our luck—we are the most accurst, 
the most unlucky fellows on earth.” 

‘“‘ But we must do something,” I urged. 
“Day is not far distant, and then the 
whole affair will be knocked on the head. 
Is there no way of keeping this thing a 
secret for a day or two at least, until we 
can devise some way of securing the 
prize? What shail we do, what shall we 
do?” I was almost crying with anger 
and vexation. To be choused out of our 
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wealth just the moment we obtained it, 
was too bad, too bad. It was enough to 
make the d--1 himself ery, 

Mr. Woodberry Mosby burst into a 
laugh which I interpreted as fiendish. I 
expected next to hear him propose to 
burn down the house and everybody in 
it. He continued to laugh. He laid 
down under the oaks and laughed, rolled 
among the leaves and laughed. 

“ Evidently hysterical,” I said to my- 
self. ‘‘Poor fellow! his nerves are 
weaker than mine. But this is enough to 
unman anybody. Yet we are losing 
time—precious time, Stop, Woody! 
stop!” said I aloud, “for mercy’s sake 
stop laughing and get up. Something 
must be done, and quickly. Do get up.” 

He laughed still more wildly. I be- 
came alarmed. 

“Woody, if you can’t stop laughing, I 
shall have to call Dr. Arthur. You will 
break a blood vessel if you go on in that 
way.” 

This seemed to make him infinitely 
worse. He no longer launghed—his breath 
was gone; but his frame shook in fright- 
ful convulsions. 

“Curse the Hole, curse the chest, the 
gold, everything! The fellow is dying!’ 
and I rushed off to awaken the Doctor. 

Woody called me back in a feeble 
voice, I returned. 

‘* |—am—better—now,” said the poor 
fellow, with great effort, his body still 
quivering. I held his head upon my 
knee, unloosened his vest and cravat, and 
moved him from under the tree, so that 
the rain might fall on his face. This 
seemed greatly to revive him, the quiver- 
ing of his muscles ceased, he respired 
freely. I chafed his temples with wet 
leaves, and assured him he would soon 
be well. But all the while I did not for- 
get the iron chest, nor the fact that we 
were rapidly losing the only chance we 
would ever have of securing it. Deep 
as was my interest in my friend, it was 
not deep enough to hide my avarice. I 
had been poor, we both had been poor, 
and suffered so much because of our pov- 
erty, it was a sin to have our noble for- 
tune torn from us ere yet we had enjoyed 
the first dollar of it. Thus friendship 
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and avarice strove in my breast. But as 
his consciousness returned, Woody com- 
menced laughing again, and I once more 
commenced to chafe his temples, doubt- 
ing whether it would cr would not be 
best to leave him there in the rain while 
I called tie Doctor. Cursing heartily 
our evil destiny, I continued to rub his 
temples and to put off revealing the hid- 
den treasure to the very last moment. 

At length my unhappy friend rested 
calmly from his laughing, and looking 
up to me, said, without emotion : 

“It’s all a joke. There is no chest 
down there.” 

“Mad!” I ejaculated inwardly, “ mad 
as a March hare, The excitement has 
turned his brain. Poor fellow! poor fel- 
low |” 

He continued, without moving his po- 
sition : 

“IT am very weak. I have laughed 
myself nearly to death. But I couldn’t 
help it—the joke was too good, and it 
took so admirably. Forgive me, Sam, 
the temptation was irresistible. Besides, 
I hated to acknowledge myself the fool of 
my own fancies—hated to admit that I 
had gone into that infernal hole in the 
middle of the night for nothing.” 

There was something horribly rational 
in this talk. I bent over to look close 
into his eyes. They were as clear asa 
sunbeam. Dropping his head from my 
knee as if it had been a ball of fire, it 
was with a terrible effort I kept myself 
from crushing it under my heel, as I 
might easily have done, in his then ex- 
hausted condition. He richly deserved 
it. But the joke had been carried too 
far. My brain began to reel under the 
reaction. I fainted. When I came to 
my senses, I found my friend performing 
for me the same kind offices I had shortly 
before performed for him. My anger re- 
turned as I remembered the vile trick he 
had played upon me; but I was too weak 
to attempt, and he too humble and apolo- 
gistic to permit, the retaliation I had 
contemplated. 

Silently, wretchedly, we took our way 
to the little attic chamber and to bed. 
Coverlet never enveloped two more mise- 
rable beings than were we that night. 
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The angel Wealth, upon whose golden 
wings we had thought so surely to soar 
to the highest heaven of delight, had 


flown quite away, leaving us once more ~ 


to confront the demon, Poverty, with his 
cold, deadly stare, his bony, unrelaxing 
grasp. We could not sleep. Slowly the 
hours counted themselves away. Morn- 
ing came—a dull, sneaking morning, 
mean and thief-like in approach, ready 
and willing to play any low and dirty 
part which might be assigned it in the 
wretched calendar of February. Ready 
enough to besmutch the fair face of Hope 
with foul shadows—ready like a vampire 
to suck the life-blood from thin-clad 
Wretchedness—ready, above all things, 
to depress and dismay two such victims 
as we who lay there in bed in the little 
attic chamber. 

Heavy of heart and weak of limb, we 
donned our clothes and joined the family 
at the breakfast table. Neighbors were 
flocking in. Some had, and some had 
not heard the issue of the past night’s ad- 
ventures, at least so much of them as the 
public had hadahand in. Concerning 
the midnight expedition of my friend and 
myself to the accursed hole, of course 
nothing was said. Many of the visiters 
were surprised to find any of the family 
alive. Reports most fearful had becn 
put in circulation. The house had been 
swallowed up by an earthquake, and 
every soul in it had perished. The ne- 
groes had risen in arms from a secret den 
under the house, and had slain all the 
whites on the plantation. Congratula- 
tions loud and warm were tendered each 
and every one of us. Above all, Woody, 
as being the hero of the affair, was up- 
roariously greeted on all sides. A thou- 
sand questions were asked; it seemed 
the good people would never tire of in- 
terrogating and congratulating. In their 
honest rejoicing, we almost forgot the 
great trouble and disappointment of our 
own hearts. But vexations, like the foul 
birds that prey upon the slain of the bat- 
tle field, do not fly far. Scare them 
away, they soon return, more voracious 
than before. Thus was it with the hid- 
den sorrow of our souls. The good-na- 
tured country folk could neither compre- 
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hend nor alleviate it- We could not for- 
get how near we had come to wealth— 
how rich we had really been for a time— 
,in our vain imagining. Reason vainly 
argued the case with Fancy and Hupe. 
A thousand times it proved the absurdity 
of thinking more about our folly; a thou- 
sand times poor defeated Hope and Fan- 
cy returned to the charge, with ‘ what 
might have been,” “what ought to have 
been.” Surely, surely, there should be 
some sudden and abundant compensa- 
tion for the myriad outrages we had suf- 
fered at the hands of Fortune. As poy- 
ert; had come upon us at a cruel and un- 
expected bound, against our will and 
spite of all we could do to prevent it— 
as it had steadfastly remained with us— 
in like manner should the compensation 
come quickly and abide steadfastly with 
us. Thus argued our foolish hopes, ob- 
stinate and deaf to all the logic of rea- 
son. 

But now breakfast was over, and we 
must thoroughly investigate this matter 
of the Ifole. Three or four men were 


speedily at the bottom of it, calling loudly 
for candles, a half dozen of which were 
instantly lighted and let down to them. 

- “Where is the loadstone?” said Dr. 
Aithur, humorously, “I want to see the 


loadstone. A loadstone strong enough 
to keep a man down by the nails in the 
heels of his shoes when six men were 
pulling him up, will be something worth 
looking at,” 

‘“‘Loadstone indeed!” replied old Mr. 
Stinson ; “if thar’s any loadstone down 
thar, all the men in creation couldn’t pull 
it up. It must be big as a mountain. 
My opinion is, thar’s no loadstone about 
it; it’s iron ore magnetised; thar’s coal 
in this country, plenty of it, and you 
know iron and coal goes together.” 

“Yes,” answered the doctor, ‘‘I know, 
but I want to find what it was that kept 
Mr. Mosby down there when we are all 
pulling at him last night. I say, down 
there! d’you see anything of a load- 
stone ?” 

“No.” 

“Find any difficulty in m ving about 
with your shoes on?” 

“‘Ain’t got on no shoes, and so many 
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of us down here can’t hardly turn around: 
much more move about.” 

This was true. ‘The loadstone hypoth- 
esis had been generally accepted, and 
consequently the men who went down 
had taken the precaution of pulling off 
their shoes before descending. They 
were afraid of getting in the predicament 
my friend had been in the night before, 
and, I thought, not without reason. 

“If too many of jou are down there, 
some had better come up.” 

Two came up, leaving two still in the 
Hole. The Doctor, turning to me, said, 
smilingly : 

‘There appears to be some mistake 
about your loadstone. Where could it 


have gone?” 


“Where are Mosby’s shoes?” I re- 
torted. 

“Ah! I had forgotten that. Hello! 
down there, some of you; see if you can 
pull up Mr. Mosby’s shoes.” 

In a moment both of them, tossed from 
below, fell at our feet. The Doctor 
looked at me with a meaning glance. 

I was confounded ; sv were the rest. 

‘Told you ’twas iron ore,” said Mr, 
Stinson. 

“Where did you find the shoes?” I 
asked of the men in the Hole. 


‘‘ Down here,” was the laconic and sat- 
isfactory answer. 


“T know that, but bow did you man- 
age to pull them up?” 

“Didn’t pull up nothing. The shoes 
was just layin loose down here on the 
dirt.” 

‘“No; they was layin here, bottom up, 
fastened to nothing.” 

“Do you mean to say the-soles were 
uppermost ?”’ 

“ Yes, the soles was up.” 

We all now looked at Wocdy. He an- 
swered our looks with a mysterious shake 
of the head. 

“Mr. Mosby,” said the Doctor, “ you 
must have been powerfully ‘ skeered.’” 

Everybody laughed. Woody bore it 
very patiently. 

“ But,” urged I, in his defence and my 
own, “ admitting he was ‘ skeered’ as you 
say, that don’t explain why he didn’t 
come up when they were all pulling at 
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him. Fear adds ncthing to a man’s 
weight, and you can see that Ire is not 
naturally heavy.” 

“True,” responded the Doctor, “ that 
does not explain it. May be there is 
something down there that will. Let’s 
inquire.” 

It had now been settled that the hole 
was nothing more than an old caved-in 
well, partly filled up ; and the neighbours 
all with one accord began to remember 
that there used to be a well in the yard 
before old Mr. Stinson rented the place, 
but a former resident had built the new 
part of the house over it, and its exist- 
ence had been forgotten. Accordingly, 
when Dr, Arthur began to question the 
men in the hole, the replies were precise- 
ly what every one expected. 

‘* You don’t see any loadstone down 
there?” 

** No.” 

‘** Any stone of any sort?” 

‘“‘ Nothing but some lvose rock.” 

“ Anything else?” 

‘Some old fence rails.” 

“ That all?” 

“*'That’s all.” 

** Are you sure ?” 

** Sure.” 


I suggested that the loadstone might | 
- possibly be under the dirt ; perhaps a ht- 


tle digging would bring something to 
light. The proposition met with instant 
favor. Spades were brought; and the 
men below fell to work with a will, inspi- 
red probably by something of the same 
visionary hope which had impelled Woody 
and myself to make the midnight descent. 
After waiting a while, Doctor A.-again 
commenced his questions. 

“Found anything? any loadetone, mag- 
net—or glue?” he added, turning his mis- 
chievous eye upon my unfortunate friend. 

“ Not a dirn thing,” replied one of the 
diggers, in a tone evidently of disappoint- 
ment. 

“Stop!” said the ether digger: ‘I’ve 
techt somethin’, certin, By goney! it’s 
iron,” he continued, digging away with 
all his might. 

We could hear his spade striking a me- 
tallie substance. Wovdy and I exchan- 
ged painful glances. 


‘* Hurrah !” exclaimed the first digger, 
“hurrah ! I see it, I see it; it’s the top 
of something.” 

My heart ceased to beat. Woody turn- 
ed his face to me. It was white as deatk. 
Ilis pale lips moved, but made no sound, 
yet 1 felt that he said, ‘ That infernal 
chest after all.” I could have died of 
pure rage and vexation. Catching my 
friend by the sleeve, I pulled him with 
me towards the parlor door, not wishing 
the bystanders to observe the emotion we 
could not conceal. 


“Wait one minute, just one moment,” 
he entreated, hastily. 

“ Why, d—n it all!” came up from the 
hole, “‘ Why, d—n it all! it’s nothing but 
a confounded old pot lid, broken at that. 

There was a general laugh, in which it 
may be inferred that Woody and I joined 
most lustily. After some further digging, 
it was decided to give the thingup, Dr. 
Arthur advised them by all means to 
keep on; ‘“‘ they would certainly find one 
thing—if they stuck to it long enough.” 

“* What’s that ?” we all inquired. 

“The centre of gravity,” he replied, 
sententiously. 


And so ended the mighty Hole delu- 


sion. 4 

Within twenty minutes, every visiter 
had left the premises, and the plantation 
had resumed its wonted dulness. Some 
of Mr. Stinson’s hands were employed in 
filling up the detestable ILole, and before 
night a carperter had put new ylanks in 
the floor, the servant girls‘had sewed up 
the carpet, Woody was thrumming away 
on the piano, and I was seated in a rock- 
ing chair, precisely as I had been the 
evening before. An observer would ne- 
ver have suspected a tithe of what had 
happened in that room during the space 
of a few brief hours. The agony, the 
hope, the suspense, the horror, the joy, 
grief, despair, expectation, indifference, 
and the final disgust, experienced by my 
friend and myself at the upshot-of the 
whole affair, had left no traces upon the 
walls or furniture, hardly any upon our 
faces. None certainly in the glorious 
fire which crackled on the hearth and 
roared joyously up the tall chimney, 
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As I sat there smoking, and enduring 
Woody’s execrable improvisations upon 
the piano, the loadstone hypothesis again 
occurred tome. I couldn’t get rid of it. 
And that night, when we were all assem- 
bled in the parlour, 1 again put at the 
Doctor. 

“* Doctor, I can’t get that loadstone out 
of my head. There is something about 
this business not yet explained, at least, 
not to my satisfaction.” 

“Oh, pshaw ! Mr. Mosby was ‘skeer- 
ed,’ and you were bewildered. Ycu had 


gotten Mr. Stinson’s notion about the’ 


quicksand into your head, and his notions 
are enough to upset any man’s under- 
standing. That’s the long and short of 
it.” 

“ But, I don’t see why we couldn’t pull 
Woody up.” 

“T do,” said Woody. 

‘* How ?” 

“ Why the fact is just this: I have 
been thinking about that affair all day, 
and there is but one conclusion a rational 
mind can come to. There was no load- 
stone down there—that’s settled. If there 
had been, we should most certainly have 
found it. Now my private opinion is, 
that my feet got fastened somehow be- 
tween or under the fence rails, the ends 
of which were firmly imbedded in the 
sides of the well, and hence it is not to 
be wondered that _you couldn’t pull me 
up.” 

‘**T declare,” said the Doctor, ‘‘I didn’t 
once think of that. That accounts for it 
perfectly. But, Woody, what was that 
which you said ‘ pulled’ you down, in the 
first instance ?” 

“Upon my soul, I don’t know. The 
Devil, I reckon.” . 

“T'll tell you what it was,” said Mr. 
Stinson, ‘Vl tell you. Didn't you see 
them old cow-eech vines that was a hang- 
in’ around the mouth o' the well? Well, 
*uwas one o’ them that caught him, and 
he bein’ a little skeered like, thought it 
was somethin a pullin’ of him.” 

“ Mr. Stinson, I believe you are right,” 
said Woody. 

“ But there is another circumstance 
which all of you seem to. have forgotten,” 


The Steel Pen and the Hole. 
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said I, “a circumstance which does not 
admit of explanation, except upon the 
supposition of a loadstone or a powerful 
attraction of some sort. How do you 
account fur the phenomena connected 
with the steel pen I placed on the floor, 
and which was attracted into the Hole so 
quickly and so mysteriously ?” 

I asked this question, not without a 
tone and air of triumph. The Doctor 
was posed. 

** Fact,” said he, “ fact; the pen did go 
down the Iivole—I saw it myself. I had 
forgotten it entirely. That is really a 
problem.” 


Iie bowed his broad forehead upon his 


‘hand and sank into a fit of profound re- 


flection. 


“Pshaw!” he at length broke out, 
“pshaw! [have it. The simplest thing 
in the world—I wonder it should have 
puzzled me a moment.” 


I felt sure that he was mistaken, but 
was anxious to hear his explanation. Not 
that I wished to see him at fault, com- 
pletely at fault, but that I objected to be- 
ing driven from a position I had taken at 
first from a sudden impulse, but after- 
wards had deliberately maintained and 
which facts seemed to corroborate. 

‘* Where did you put the pen—I mean 
upon what part of the floor ?” 

I showed him the precise spot. It was 
not far from the door leading into the 
passage. 

‘*T thought so,” said he. 

** Why ?” 

“ Was it windy last night?” 

The relevancy of this question, I could 
not at all perceive; nevertheless I 
promptly answered : 

“Yes, just about night, it was quite 
windy.” 

‘* Well, when we were all in here, try- 
ing to pull Mr. Mosby out of the Hole, 
the door leading from the passage into 
the yard was open, was it nut ?” 

“I believe it was.” 

“The wind came from that side of the 
house—from the East ?” 

“Yes.” 

“You say the passage door was open; 
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how about the door leading from this 
room into the passage ?” 

“‘ That was closed, to keep the negroes 
from venturing in.” 

“The wind then was coming from the 
East—of course it came into the passage 
—and after getting there, I don’t know,” 
said he, quizzingly, “ but Iam strongly 
inclined to think it would rush under the 
only place it could rush, that is, under 
the parlor door, and in a pretty strong 
current,—strong enough to drive a small 


object—say, for example, a steel pen—be- 
fore it. And from the parlour door, it 
would rush right across this floor, and of 
course right across the hole, if there was 
a hole in the floor—right into the fire- 
place, and right up the chimney ;—taking 
good care, however, to drop on the way 
any little incumbrance into any little open- 
ing it might chance to encounter. In a 
word,” concluded the Doctor, “‘ your won- 
derful and mysterious pen was only in- 
dulging in a game of draughts.” 


i 





“WE ALL DO FADE AS A LEAF.” 


Summer is past. The autumn winds are sighing 


Fitful and mournfully the year’s decay: 


The brilliant-tinted leaves, in splendor dying, 


_ Put on new beauties as they fade away. 


The hour is eloquent. Its many voices 


Not less of promise than of sorrow speak ; 


For ’mid decay the trusting heart rejoices 


That giorious Spring from Winter’s death shall break. 


Such are the omens. O, may we, discerning 


The signs of nature in the earth and skies, 


Feel the great truth thus written for our learning, 


That man, like nature, from the dead shall rise! 


The winds, as ministers with wisdom laden, 


Bear o’er the earth their messages abroad ; 


But natural knowledge is but the handmaiden 


To the deep counsel of the Word of God. 


The yearning heart for deeper knowledge reaches— 


‘“t Why like the leaves of Autumn do we fade ?” 


The Book of Books the sacred mystery teaches, 


That dying men are thus undying made. 


Thus must this mortal put on the immortal— 


“ The seed is quickened not except it die ;” 


The victor, Christ, through the grave’s gate and portal 


Receives his ransomed to the worlds on high. 


Vou.—XXXVI—30 
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THE GRAVE OF GRAYSON; A BACHELOR’S REMINISCENCE. 


BY JAMES T. SHIELDS. 


“Come Catharina,” said I, “ let us take 
an evening ramble in this softest, bright 
est, balmiest air that the returning spring 
has yet brought us. I verily believe that 
it is a sin against Heaven to immure one’s 
self within walls, when mute nature with 
richest offerings to every sense, is wooing 
her worshippers to her adoration.” 

She to whom I thus addressed myself, 
was very fair, very graceful, and, accord- 
ing to the ideal that has always haunted 
my brain, very everything in womanly 
loveliness. Instinct with life, softened 
with sympathy, submissive to reason and 
exquisitely appreciative of the beautiful, 
her lovely spirit could not but light up 
with an almost divine glow, the delicate 
temple which it inhabited. Passion for 
her, was the violet of my young ‘heart; 
and though the early flower seon wither- 
ed, its dried petals have been sacredly 
preserved, and retain, to fond memory, a 
fragrance that I would not willingly let 
perish. The hopes of love are often 
crushed by the inexorable and unjust de- 
crees of fate ; and there are two youths, 
whdm I sometimes meet, whose light 
locks and blue eyes I can not help think- 
ing should have been black, and to whom 
and myself the sixteenth chapter of first 
Blackstone should have been law in point. 

Catharina was a true country girl, and, 
weather favoring, was never slow to 
obey 


“Phe breezy call of incense breathing 
morn,” 


or by the German’s gentle tide to wan- 
der ; : : 


“ There oft as mild evening wept over the 
lea.” 


It is astonishing how few of our coun- 
try ladies have country ‘habits. Many of 
them see as little, know as little and en- 
joy as little of the country in which they 
live, and whieh God made, as do the 
many unfortunates imprisoned within 
the town made by man. The free, open 


country is unquestionably superior to the 
artificial ‘‘cabined, cribbed, confined” 
haunts of trade and commerce, when its 
air is breathed, its vales explored, its 
hills surmounted and its scenes surveyed. 
But what is the difference when an occa- 
sional ride in the family carriage is the 
extent of out door exercise, and all ad- 
ventures like those of the family of Wake- 
field, are ‘‘ by the fire side,” and in “‘ mi- 
grations from the blue bed to the brown,” 
Music, books and studies ; elegant amuse- 
ments and refined entertainment; polish 
and grace of the minor manners, and the 
accomplishments of social intercourse, 
are not at all incompatible with the life 
we would have our country friends to 
adopt. In’ these, the daughters of our 
country gentlemen—the upper class in 
Amorica—vie with and generally excel 
the gay belles of our smaller towns and 
cities. But if like the women of Eng- 
land, they would superadd the graces of 
equestrianism, the endurance of the long 
walk and laborious ascent, the bound of 
step and glow of health that come ‘“ from 
various sperts over hills and by river's 
brink,” they would be the finest women 
in the world. I may be an enthusiast 
upon the subject of rural life; if so, I 
am entitled to the allowance that it is 
nature and not affectation ; for such were 
my earliest of joys, und I shall never for- 
get the delight, in my school days, of the 
transitions from the town to my home in 
the valley, where I was born. My joys 
and sorrows have all been mid these 
scenes, and here may [ die and be buried. 
Not 


“ Where through the long drawn aisle and 
fretted vault, 

The pealing anthem swells the note of 
praise,” 


would I lie. To the gush of bird music, 
let me expire ; let the whisper of the pine 
be my requiem ; and when, crowned with 
flowers, I shall be laid at rest, let nought 
but the green turf intervene between me 
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and those who may come as mourners 
over my narrow bed. 
With feet clad in tiny, but thick soled 
walking shoes, and gloved and bonneted, 
so as to protect but not to conceal the 
most symmetrical hand ever Jaid on arm, 
and the most maddening beauty that ever 
crazed a susceptible boy, Catharina an- 
nounced herself ready, and we sallied 
forth. It was indeed delightful weather. 
The sun was hanging atan hour’s height 
over the Western hills. In the forest, the 
red-bud in myriad boughs of blazing gor- 
geousness, was contrasted with the wide- 
spread pallor of the dog-wood, while the 
peach and the apple maintained as spirit- 
ed a rivalry in the cultivated grounds. 
The meadows were fresh and gay in new 
green carpeting, golden dandelion tucks 
and blue-bell bordering. On every hand 
bursting bud and opening flower, were 
rioting in luxurious vegetation. Vernal 
scents and sounds filled all the air; 
nought but beauty in every stage of foli- 
ation and infloresence met the eye. The 
enjoyment of the hour was complete, for 
there was light upon our young hearts as 
well as upon the external world. Paus- 
ing at times to catch more fully the notes 
of the song of the distant plowman, we 
sauntered onward. The Western tribu- 
tary of the German, seeks the base of a 
gentle cliff, along which its waters glide 
and eddy in shallows and pools, with 
scarce a beam to invade their umbrage- 
ous coolness. Ilere, above the tiny stream, 
as if in offering to its gentle complain- 
ings, on green banks, in sunny nooks, de- 
pending from huge mossy rocks and peep- 
ing out from the labyrinths of “ old fan- 
tastic roots,” the wild flora of the coun- 
try adorns the early spring in great varie- 
ty and profusion. My fair friend pausea 
in admiration over the flowers, anon gent- 
ly culling one—gently, I say, for Catha- 
rina’s ethereal sensibilities could not per- 
mit violence to a thing so fair, so soft, so 
frail, that it almost seemed to feel and 
sigh. The green banks with their vel- 
vety softness, thick moss and antique 
lichens, had more attractions for me. 
Not that I am callous to the charms of 
flowers; on the contrary, much of my 
leisure has been given to their cultiya- 
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tion. But there is scmething in this an- 
cient verdure, oft seen in foliaceous ex- 
pansions upen a hoar rock or ancient oak, 
that arrests the attention and excites re- 
flection, with the suggestion of great 
depth in the “dark backward of time.” 
These are the only antiquities of our 
country—the only foot-prints of the ages 
that have passed. Mouldering walls, fal- 
len columns and broken arches we have 
not. In looking down into the past, the 
mind needs something to lean upon— 
something visible and tangible, to mark 
the gradations and exhibit the extent of 
the view. Without such aid, words, tra- 
dition and history are net sufficient to 
make the full impression. It is so with 
all mental and moral operations. A 
blood-stained weapon, a battered ball, or 
shattered bone, present to the mind more 
vivid images of the dread scenes of a 
great battle, than whole pages of the 
most graphic description. This is the 
spell that fixes the eye upon the time- 
stained memento, the work of hands that 
have long been dust. This is the charm 
that moves the mother’s heart, when her 
eye falls upon the pair of litte half-worn 
shoes, lying in the drawer, the foot-fall of 
which shall never again be heard upon 
the hall floor. 

At every turn and sudden opening, we. 
paused to enjoy the prospect; not because 
it was novel, for we had gazed upon it 


many times before ; but because it was 


lovely. 


“Scenes must be beautiful, which, daily 
viewed, 

Please daily, and whose novelty survives 

Long knowledge and the scrutiny of years.” 


“* Tow Henry would enjoy this walk,” 
remarked Catharina, in a musing tone, 
and apparently forgetful of my presence, 
‘and how much would his society en- 
hance my own pleasure.” 

I was both startled and piqued by the 
observation. But waiting a moment in 
order that no excitement or trepidation 
might infuse itself into my manner or 
tone, I ventured to ask for further infor- 
mation in relation to Henry. 

*‘QOh,” answered the lovely creature, 
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with a slight blush, but with an air of 
ingenuous sweetness that completely re- 
assured me, “ he is a gay friend of mine, 
whose vivacity always makes him an agree- 
able companion, on an occasion like this, 
I am sure you would be pleased with 
him.” 

Reaching the end of a lane, now but 
little used, the fences on either side hav- 
ing fallen to ruin, and being almost con- 
cealed with bramble, we followed the 
neglected way, until it conducted us to 
the verge of a grand old wood, undula- 
ting, rocky and cavernous, called ‘“‘ The 
Rocky Flat.” We did not venture this 
evening to explore any of the subterra- 
nean chambers, with their stalagmitical 
colonnades, vaulted ceilings and stalactic 
pendants, which abound in “the flat ;” 
but passing along an extensive glade, we 
came to the dilapidated inclosures of an 
old burial-place, situated upon the oppo- 
site side of the forest. I can conceive of 
nothing more revolting than the aspect 
usually presented by our neglected coun- 
try grave-yards. With such scenic aid, 


death is indeed “the king of terrors.” 
It is generally located upon the most ste- 
rile, dreariest, bleakest and sunniest hill 


in all the region round about. A few 
stunted bushes, a few patches of ghastly 
sedge, and some creeping briars, consti- 
tute its entire verdure. Sightless, oblong 
freaps of red dirt, or hollow depressions, 
with a shapeless stone, on which, “ spell- 
ed by the unlettered muse,” some names 
and years are recorded, are the only evi- 
dences of the sacred character of the 
place. Sometimes a few half-rotted rails 
offer a feeble resistance to the intrusion 
of the grazing herd; but I have often 
seen them wandering or browsing quietly 
above all that remained of womanly beau- 
ty and manly strength and pride. 

Such was the desolate scene which 
Catharina and I, seated on the body of a 
fallen tree, now surveyed. We sat and 
mused in silence. How many tears had 
here been shed—how many silent prayers 
for the loved and lost had here been 
breathed to Heaven! The babe, that 
“like morning dew, sparkled, was ex- 
haled, and went to Heaven,” and the 
venerable grand-father, that “like a sheaf 
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in its season,”’ had gone to his rest, here 
crumbled into the same common dust. 

“In that distant corner,” said I, point- 
ing to a small patch of stunted trees, ‘is 
the grave of Grayson.” 

“Who was he,” Catharina asked, “and 
why is he so strictly excluded from all 
companionship in this little congregation 
of the dead ?”’ 

We arose and walked to the place. 
Our steps startled a rabbit which had 
made her nest upon the grave. No stone 
was there to tell whose grave it was, or 
to implore forbearance. Its story was 
soon told, for the history of the tragedies 
of actual life is always brief. 


It was upon a summer evening when 
a-stranger arrived at the hotel. He was 
asad looking man; but many such be- 
fore had sought repose and shelter within 
those then popular walls. His sorrows, 
whatever they were, he did not reveal, 
nor did any care to know. The victim 
of mental suffering is seldom consoled 
with an appreciative sympathy. The 
wanderer who is parched with fever, or 
racked with pain, finds a good Samaritan 
even amid savage life. Physical suffer- 
ing is rarely left to languish without suc- 
cor by the way-side. But the eye that 
melts with pity at the contemplation of 
such misfortune, turns derisively away 
from the greater and more terrible agony 
of the mind. The solution of the para- 
dox, perhaps, may be found in the fact 
that all have bone, muscle and flesh; but 
all have not delicate Sensibilities, suscep- 
tible feelings and refined aspirations. 
He who is insensible to 


“The whips and scorns of time, 
Th’ oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s 
contumely, 
The pangs of despised love, the law’s de- 
lay, 
The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes,” 


does not know, and therefore cannot feel 
for the woes of more elevated natures. 
To one who understands the mysteries of 
this recondite page of human existence, 
the dark restless eye, attenuated frame, 
and thoughtful, retiring manner appeal 
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not in vain. And how like dew from 
above, and with what unspeakable joy do 
gentle and appreciative ministerings fall 
upon the despairing soul. Blessed indeed 
is he that lifts the cup of cold water to 
the burning lip; but thrice blessed ie he 
that speaks the words of encouragement 
and hope. There was none such to 
whisper to the stranger ; to take him by 
the hand, turn his gaze from the dark 
side of life upon which it had become 
fixed, and bid him wait the certain pass- 
ing of the cloud, and a new light. The 
loud report of a pistol shot resounded 
through the building ; and upon rushing 
to his room, the landlord found the dead 
body of his guest, his temple dreadfully 
shattered, and the fatal instrument of 
death by his side. The following note 
was lying on the table: 


“For some years I have felt the ap- 
proach of insanity. Recent connection 
of my name with the approaching elec- 
tion for the presidency of Texas, has pre- 
cipitated the malady. Between death 
and the horrors of a mad-house, I em- 
brace the former. Grayson.” 


Unhappy suicide! peaceful be thy lone- 
ly slumber. The tears of Catharina 
mav be all that were ever shed over thy 
lonely bed; but we will not upbraid 
thee, 


“ For who can tell what days, what nights 
you spent 
Of tideless, waveless, sailless, shoreless 
woe.” 


The last rays of the sun were fading 
from the top of Short Mountain when we 
turned to go. I lead in the direction of 
a narrow ravine through which the wa- 
ters find egress from the valley on their 
way to the Holston. It was a romantic 
spot which was from that evening to be 
invested in my mind with the spell of as- 
sociation. Catharina’s visit to my sister, 
which had all the time worn an air of 
mystery, was to expire in the morning. 
And as we proceeded, I ‘‘ screwed up my 
courage” to the point of availing myself 
of this last and most fortunate time to 
tell her how much I loved her, and ask 


her to be my wife. Women are never 
taken by surprise on these occasions, 
though they always profess to be so ut- 
terly. They are quick to note the pre- 
monitory symptoms of a declaration, 
particularly as in the present case, when 
the lover is yet in his minority, while the 
fair one is rioting in all the ripeness, con- 
scious strength, pride and glory of twen- 
ty-five. Catharina’s experience in affairs 
of love had been extensive, and her tac- 
ties were admirable. She had divined 
my purpose, and approved of my resolu- 
tion to have the: matter now finally set- 
tled. Instead of throwing obstacles in 
the way, as do some hard-hearted angels, 
the lovely creature seemed favorably dis- 
posed to aid me in the terrible passage 
of “the first address,” and to conduct 
me safely on to the knowledge of my fate 
which I was so ardently pressing. I for 
the first time ventured to take her hand, 
and never shall I cease to treasure the 
memory of its soft, encouraging, sympa- 
thetic pressure. I looked into her eyes. 
The benediction pronounced upon the 
blessed as they enter the portals of para- 
dise can scarce confer more beatitude 
than did the smile which told, as I be- 
lieved, that Catharina was mine. Of 
what use were words when two loving 
hearts thus instinctively understood each 
other. Formal betrothment may be ne- 
cessary in mercenary marriages and in 
alliances of convenience. Not so with 
those made in Heaven. The speech that 
I had assiduously studied for three 
weeks, the opening words of which, to 
have been delivered on bended knee, 
were “lovely angelic fair one,” I dismiss- 
ed from my mind as paltry stuff, Thought 
may find expression, but emotional hap- 
piness never, That look, that touch was 
enough, and, with the sailor boy in the 
dream, I was ready to exclaim: 


* QO God! thou hast blessed me—lI ask for 
no more.” 


We had now reached the water. Soft- 
ly it whispered in the moonbeams that 
struggled down through the old cedars. 
“ Catharina,” said I, in the low assur- 
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ed tone of requited love, and in all the 
impatience of young affection, “name 
the day, the happy day, when—--—~” 

She placed her lily white finger upon 
my lip, and, taking from a case a pack- 
age of cards, handed me one. There 
were letters upon its polished face. I 
walked a few feet to a spot where the 
full effulgence of the moon enabled me 
to read. It was a wedding card, and 


bore the names of Catharina Rowan and 
Henry Smith. 

** You will be with us, of course,” said 
my dethroned idol, as the paper dropped 
from between my relaxing fingers, and 
slowly fell to the earth, 


Faith. 


| Jury & Aveusr 


Poor Grayson, thought I, as during the 
long hours of that lovely night I lay 
looking out through the clematis at my 
window, and listening to the distant wail 
of the whip-poor-will, there are more un- 
easy beds than yours in this world. I 
can laugh now at the memory of this my 
first adventure of the kind, yet not with- 
out aslight touch of the sardonic. For 
though I have seen many Catharinas 
since then, and many as fair as she; yet 
with none of them had I roved a boy- 
lover by the banks of German and wan- 
dered to the grave of Grayson. 





FAITH. 


Written on seeing an engraving taken from a bas-relief by Palmer, representing Faith 
standing with clasped hands, gazing upward to the Cross. 


With clasped hands 
Before her meekly drooping as in rest, 
Type of the fulded peace within her breast, 
The maiden stands. 


Her steadfast eyes 

Uplifted calmly to the Holy Cross, 

Even as though she counts all else as loss, 
Beneath the skies. 


With reverent look, 

Adoring love is written on her face, 

And sweet humility, whose perfect grace, 
No pride may brook. 


She sees by faith 
Him who in anguish hung that Cross upon, 
Who through sharp suffering triumplant 
won 
Victory o’er death. 


For her He bore 
The shame, the spitting, and the cruel 
scorn, 
The scourge, the nails and crown of woven 
thorn 
That wounded sore. 


O far above 
All finite knowledge soars the Infinite! 
For who can sound the depth, or scan the 
height 
Of such a love! 


Faith’s angel sight 
Best reads the fulness of its powers divine, 
Which through redemption’s solemn glories 
shine 
With purest light. 
How then can fear, 
Or pain, or grief avail to shake her trust, 
She feels the Love that sends all trials, 
must 
Be counted dear. 


No shadows dim 
The heavenly clearness of her upward gaze, 
She knows whatever thorns may strew her 
ways, 
Were worn by Him. 
Whate’er betide, 
Steadfast before her Saviour’s Cross she 
stands, 
Clasped firmly by His pierced and bleed- 
ing hands 
Close to His side. 
Ah! blessed rest! 
Wh&t heart but yearns to lay its burden 
there 
Of sin and shame, fiom Jesus’ lips to hear 
Forgiveness blest. 


Then rise with Faith, 
To watch the symbol of His love beside, 
Saved, pardoned, only through Christ cru- 
cified, 


In life and death! May. 













































‘6 MILITEER POWER.”’ 


‘“‘Militeer Power! Militeer Needces- 
sity !” said Silas Simpkins, with great 
emphasis. ‘‘ Well, sure as my name is 
Si Simpkins, they is powers. Civil power 
is no more to um than a bug to an Iili- 
phant. Ef, then, a Civul Needcessity is 
great, why, what on the face of the yuth 
is a Militeer Needcessity ? 

“T, Si Simpkins, lived fur fifty long 
years, and sevrel tegus months on these 
mundacious shores, afore he uver run up 
against Militeer Power and a Militeer 
Needcessity, and the way I were wusted 
is a caution to all civiluns. I had hearn 
ov these Powers, but knowed no more 
about um nor a hog does about Baker in 
the Spellin Book, tell I run right smack 
up aginst um. 

“It happened on this wise: I went to 
the Rail Road above Montgomery, in the 
gelorious State of Alabammy, intendin 
to go East. It was durin the time Gin- 
rul Bragg was carryin his army to Chat- 
tinnoogy- I knowed thar was a Mili- 
teer Needcessity on the Road, but I 
thought they sartinly would let Si Simp- 
kins make his trip. So I went to Mount 
Meigs Depott and waited monstus anxious 
fur the kars. Presuntly here they cum 
like a streak o’ lightnin, and went right 
on, and nuver so much as tooted thar 
whistle, payin no more attention to Si 
Simpkins nur ef he had’nt bin thar. 
Thar stood ole Si, lookin right up the 
Road arter um like a fool. I was upsot. 
I felt like sayin hard things, but what 
were the use? It were a Militeer Need- 
cessity. I codjutated a leetle, and de- 
tarmined to wait fur the down Train and 
go down to Montgomery, thinkin I could 
sartinly git on thare in the mornin and 
make my trip. The down Train cum on, 
and thar not bein sich a Militeer Need- 
cessity upon it, it paid some attention to 
Si Simpkins, and stopt. I got on, and 
went kitin down to Montgomery, pocr 
fool! not knowin what war to befall me 
thar. 

“Truv thar in doo time, and I could 
see nothin about the Depott but sogers 
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and omnibusters. The Omnibuster men 
was monstus perlite, wantin me to ride 
in all thar Veehickles. I told um, ‘ in- 
asmuch as Si Simpkins could’nt ride in 
all ov um, I thanked um fur thar perlite- 
ness, and remarked that I would try my 
slide ranners that I was borned with.’ I 
had’nt more’n got shet o’ them afore I 
cumed right chug up upon two sogers 
what looked as sour as apple vinegar, 
one On um on each side o’ the path, with 
thar bagginits right smack acrost the 
way. 

“*Do you belong to the army?’ says 
they. 

«Look at these gray hars !’ says I. 

**« Pass on’ says they. 

“Then sich a clatterin oy Omnibusters. 
drays, and other Veehickles you nuver 
hearn; sich arich dust you nuver seen, 
and sich an outdacious stink you nuver 
smelt. It was a mixtry ov uvry scent in 
the round world. But it were all a Mili- 
teer Needcessity, and you had to bar it. 
And, too, it was hot as flugence. Mont- 
gomery is ginerally, when there aint a 
Militeer Needcessity upon it, a monstous 
clean and nice place; but thar was so 
many sogers and other folks passin 
through it, it stunk like thunder—it did. 

“TI took my persition, rested a little, 
and soon hearn that Ginrul Bragg and 
Staff was to go up next mornin, and not 
a humin bein would be allowed to go but 
hisself and Staff. I were thunderstruck. 
The next thing I hearn was, the Small 
Pox were thar, and I was wusser thun- 
derstr-ck. I went to a Drug Store and 
bought me some Assyfeditty to keep off 
the Small Pox, and to drownd the awfal 
stink that was in the ar. I went to bed, 
but Orpheus would’nt help me sleep a 
bit, sartin, 

“Next mornin, arter yearly breakfust, 
I went down to the Depoté to try my luck. 
I ruv thar, and my stars! the Militeer 
Needcessity were greater than uver. I 
seed a great long train o’ kars, and 
thinks I, ‘Ginrul Bragg and Staff aint 
big enuff to fill all these, mebby Si Simp- 
kins can make the trip yit.’ I went up, 
and says I to myself, ‘I'll jist go right 
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in. Jist then I looked, and there stood 
on the steps o’ the kars, the starnest 
looking sogers you uver seen, with sharp 
bagginits in thar hands, and says they: 

“*Stand back! nobody gits on here 
but Ginrul Bragg and his Staff.’ 

“‘T went on tother side, and ’twas the 
same thing, if not wusser. I felt that 
my cake was dough, 

“Presently ruff, dirty-lookin sogers 
begin to go in, some Irishmen and nig- 
gers with um, and says I, ‘is that Ginrul 
Bragg’s Staff? They aint no better 
lookin nur Si Simpkins; and the Irish 
and niggers won’t begin to compare with 
him. I'll try it agin.’ I went up. 

“**Stand back!’ says they, ‘ur I’ll 
make daylight through you,’ poking thar 
bagginits right at me. 

“The next thing I seen was some 
pooty ladies, with the bewitchenest smiles 
you uver seen, begging the Rail Road 
Agent to let um go. Thinks I, they’ll 
pass, sartin.’? But, shoo! The Agent, 
says he, ‘the Rail Road belongs to Gin- 
rul Bragg now; a Militeer Needcessity 
is upon it; I have no more control over 
it nur you. See Ginrul Bragg, ax him, 
and ef he’ll give you permission all will 
be right.’ The ladies understood that, 
and went away. 

“‘Then some sorter lookin ossiffers 
went in, and says I, ‘thar goes an other 
part o’ the Staff, I reckon. I wonder 
what part o’ the Staff they constitoote. 
Ef I don’t see better lookin men afore 
long, I shall think jist as I please ’bout 
Ginrul Bragg’s Staff. No better lookin 
men goin in thar yit than Si Simpkins. 

‘“‘ Arter they went in, up steps a mon- 
stous ugly omun, and a mighty pooty 
Creowl gal sarvant with her. She stood 
chock still a leetle bit. Thinks I, ‘ you’ll 
stand a bad chance, sartin,’ Presuntly 
she started right strait fur the kars, and 
the pooty Creowl right arter her. To 
my surprise the bagginits of the sogers 
went up, and in she went. Thinks I, 
‘who on yeth are you? and what part o’ 
Ginrul Bragg’s Staff do you constitoote?’ 
Presuntly in went some other wimmin, 
not much better lookin, and says I, ‘is 
that, too, a part o’ the Staff? What 
part?? Next come in some fine lookin 
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Ossiffers, Ginrul Bragg among um, and 
all the Staff was in. 


“I stepped round and went into the 
Baggage Kar, and found sevrul civiluns 
in thar. ‘ Thinks,’ says I, ‘mebby thar’s 
a chance fur old Si yit.’ I nuver wanted 
the whistle to toot so bad in my life, but 
toot it would’nt. Presuntly in comed 
three ur four savage lookin sogers with 
thar bagginits, and says they : 

“*Do you belong to Ginrul Bragg’s 
Staff? Ef you don’t, git out’n here!’ 


‘IT nuver was so tempted to tell a lie 


in my life; but thinks I, they’ll ketch me 


in it, and then what? The rest ov the 
civiluns scooted, and I commenced talkin 
to one o’ Bragg’s Staff what was in thar 
—the tail end o’ the Staff, I reckon—and 
the sogers thought surely I ’blonged to 
the Staff too, and they left. ‘ Thinks,’ 
says I, ‘Si, that was a good card, sartin. 
But that whistle woud’nt toot. Why 
did’nt it? the pesky thing. It may be 
that Si may git out’n this nasty stinkin 
Small Pox place yit. Presuntly, jist a- 
fore the whistle tooted, in cums one ov 
the starnest lookin sogers ov the whole 
Staff, with a bagginit in his hand, lookin 
bagginits out’n his eyes, got right plum 
before me, and says he: 

“* You don’t ’blong to Ginrul Bragg’s 
Staff, what you doin here? Ef you haint 
got a promit, git out’n here !’ 

“Tslunk out’n thar quick; and as I 
jumped off his bagginit were in two 
inches and a half ov my hinder parts, 
which was a powerful argyment for me 
to leave; which I done, not practisin the 
“Crawfish Drill,” but the Yankee re- 
nowned Skedaddle. The rascally whistle 
then tooted, and away went the Militeer 
Needcessity, and ole Si was satisfied with 
Militeer Power, and is now a wiser man.” 


[The following stories will be better 
understood and appreciated by those who 
have read “Fisher’s River Scenes and 
Characters,” as the chracteristics of both 
heroes are fully set forth in that work. In 
this sketch “Skitt” has given us a glimpse 
of two of his favourite characters.] 
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JOHNSON SNOW AND UNCLE DAVY LANE. 


Young converts are always zealous, it 
makes no difference to what institution 
they belong. I have stated that Johnson 
Snow was very zealous for a while after 
he joined Parson Bellow’s church. 
Among the many whom he tried to re- 
form was uncle Davy Lane, It was a 
hard case, but Johnson had a brave soul. 
As yet uncle Davy had not reformed his 
life, nor had he become a Baptist. John- 
son laboured under the disadvantage of 
not being a great favourite of uncle Davy. 
They were naturally dissimilar, and a 
sort of mutual repulsion was the habitual 
consequence. Neverthe!ess, Johnson felt 
deeply, and delivered himself accordingly: 

“* My skeerts can’t be clar ov the ole 
sinner’s blood ’thout I give him a whole- 
some warnin. Ha! ha! I’ll break him ov 
his desput Sabbath breakin, ur I’!l nuver 
eat a nother mess o’ hog’s gullicks and 
turnup greens, and that’s a heap fur me 
ter say, cirtin.” 

With this noble resolution Johnson 
paid uncle Davy a visit early one Sab- 
bath morning, determined to besiege him 
for the entire day. He arrived, was cor- 
dially received, and soon commenced his 
missionary labours; being naturally an 
ardent man, and duty strongly impelling 
him. Johnson thought it best to attack 
uncle Davy on the great sin of Sabbath- 
breaking first, and as he did not wish to 
make his effort too personal, and, further,. 
as he thought it best to illustrate the 
heniousness of the sin by some striking 
act of God’s displeasure, he told uncle 
Davy a fearful story, Now, whether 
Johnson made the story to suit the ovca- 
sion, or had heard it, is none of my 
business, Had Jim Bleevins told it to 
‘conscientious uncle Billy Lewis, a ‘‘thun- 
derin Sarmun” would have been the re- 
sult. But the reader shall see the ef- 
fect upon our “ Bucksmashin” Hero. 
After some grave generalizing prelimi- 
naries, Johnson, with great pomp and 
dignity, commenced, in real Bellowrian 
style, the story of 


THE NEGRO FISHERMAN. 
“Ha! ha! Mr, Lane, my soul haith 


been greatly moved of late at the mon- 
stus sin ov Sabbath-breakin in our 
country. It’s orful. Great harm will 
come of it, certain. I think seriously of 
movin from these deadnins, for fear it 
will be made ‘like unto Sodom and Go- 
mvrrow, and the cities of the plain,’ as 
saith Parson Bellow, that good man, who 
I once had the wickedness to want to lick 
at his own meetin. I'll tell you, Mr. 
Lane, the history of a fact that tuck 
place in Ole Virginny, whar I come frum. 
Ha! ha! I wish from my soul of souls 
that uvry Sabbath-breaker in the wicked 
world knowed it. It sartinly would bring 
um to thar hunkers in prar, It is an 


- alarmin sarcumstance, and makes me 


trimble when I tell it; 

“Thar was a sartin nigger called Jim, 
a monstus man to fish, perticler on Sun- 
days. He had a good master, who give 
him hollidays offen, and zorted him of- 
fen to fish on the hollidays he give him, 
but Jim would lie and sleep on sich times, 
but when Sunday would cum he’d pike 
right off fur the river, and ’ud fish the 
whole blessed day. So, one Sunday he 
piked cff to the river with plenty o’ bait 
to fish the whole day. He ruv at the 
water, picked a good place ter fish, baited 
his hook, sot down with his polo in his 
hand, and drapped his hook in the water. 
Ha! ha! the judgment and power of 
God struck him right thar, fastened him 
to the yeth, wasser nur he’d a growed 
thar, tightened the pole in his hand in 
the same murraclous way, and his hook 
stiff in the water jist in the same way. 
Ha! ha! he were asight! Thar he sot 
as firm and as onmoveable as the Bold 
Rock on Fisher’s Peak, jist in the fix 
norated. It tuck um a day ur two ter 
find him, and when they did, thar he sot 
in this strange fix. They tried ter move 
him, but pshaw! God had stuck him 
fast thar, and man could not move him. 
He were made, as it were, a pillar of 
salt, like unto Lot’s wife. They built a 
shelter over him, fed him, and there he 


-gtaid, fishin away. The Lord was de- 


tarmined ter give him his belly full ov it 
fur once, sure and certin. The niggers 
helt. meetins over him uvry Sunday, but 
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thar he sot, as though he did’nt hear um, 
nur see um. They could do nothin 
aginst the power ov God. Jim could’nt 
be moved by fastin nur prar. They giv 
him up at last, and he is thar, I reckon, as 
the Scripter says, ‘unto this day,’ a mon- 
nerment of God’s displeasure against Sab- 
bath-breakers.” 

Uncle Davy looked alarmed, not at the 
the judgment of God against poor Jim, 
but at being beaten at his own game of 
big story telling. He was nearer being 
“‘caught napping” than he had ever been, 
for he was not expecting a big story from 
Johnson Snow, and that, too, in a new 
line of things, but his genius was equal 
to the en-ergency, and he checkmated his 
new rival with the story of 


TUE RAIL-SPLITTING NEGRO. 


“Youn,” said uncle Davy, seriously, 
‘is a wonderful case, and should be a 
warnin to all sich sinners, but a wusser 
case nur that happened in old Pitsulvany, 
Virginny, and it did’nt do a bit ov good. 
I say it with all revrunce, it was work 
in vain, fur, you see, it did’nt make a 
single convart. Nur will your noratin 
that story do any good, fur the people ’Il 
do jist as thar wicked hearts tells um, 
tell the power o’ God gits holt ov thar 
hearts, then they’ll repent jist right. But 
to my noration: 

“Ned and Sam was two great niggers 
to split rails. On Sundays they'd allers 
split fur tharselves. Thar master done 
his best fur to stop it—done all he could 
by talkin and persuadin—it done no good, 
split rails they would. 

“Thar was meetin clost by one Sun- 
day, and thar master hired um to go to 
meetin’ thinkin it mout do am some good. 
Says Sam to Ned, ‘ Less work to-day, we 
can make more’n master promisd us, 
’sides, this meetin bizness is a mighty 
poor shake any how.’ So they jist mosied 
strait for the woods. When they got 
thar, says Ned, says he, ‘Sam, I can’t 
work to-day. I’m afraid, ater promisin 
master. I'll go ter meetin.’ *Go to 
meetin den,’ says Sam, ‘dis nigger aint 
afraid, He’s split too many rails fur dat. 
Go long, coward!’ ” 
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“O Lordy, what a wicked creetur !” 
exclaimed Johnson. 


“So, you see, Ned he went to meetin, 
and Sam mosied inter the rail timber. 
He cut down one tree, he did, and cut it 
up bully fashion. He then mosied up to 
& monstus nice tree, and says he, ‘Tl 
white-wash the face of the yeth wi’ you,’ 
and he stuy nis axe inter the tree, a 
mighty hard lick. But, sir, that were 
the last lick uver Sam struck. He were 
fast, Thar he stood, the axe in the tree, 
his hand holt of the helve, and he firm 
en the yeth. He were glued to the yeth 
with his feet, his hands to the axehelve, 
and the axe in the tree as firme as ef he’d 
been screwed down by ten thousand 
screws. He could’nt budge a peg, speak, 
nur batt his eyes, standin there lookin 
right smack at the tree. What a dreffu! 
sight!” 

“Ta! ha! Lord a massy!” responded 
Johnson. 


“Monday mornin Sam were missin, 
all mosied inter the woods to sarch fur 
him, and found him in the fix jist 
norated. They fust thought he were 
asleep, and tried to wake him, and then 
ter move him, but they mout as well a 
tried to move the Sugur Loaf Mounting. 
Fur, wicked as I am, I’ll say it, when 
God does a job of work, hit stands fur 
hitself.” 

“ Amen, and Amen!” said Johnson. 


“The fust idee that struck thar nog- 
gins was, to git a saw and saw the ax- 
handle intwo. They tried it, but Jehu 
Nimshi! the axehandle screamed in the 
most heart-breakin manner, the blood 
run from it in streams, and the saw broke 
all to flinderations.” 


“ Amen! the Lord reigns!” exclaimed 
Johnson, with a long and serious face. 


“They next got mattocks and spades, 
and tried to dig away the yeth from 
under him, but thar mattocks and spades 
broke all to pieces, flashes of fire come 
out’n the yeth, and the yeth out groaned 
anything you uver hearn, wussur nur 
you and Passon Beller at a Class Meet- 
in.” 

“Ha! ha! ‘the Lord lives, let the in- 
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habiters of the yeth trimble,’ as saith the continnered to feed him tell I left the 
Psalmist,” county, and whether he is thar now I 

“So they jist giv it up asauseless job; don’t know. I’ve jist told youall I know 
and out’n pitty fur the poor creeter, they about it.” 


>. 





THE BUBIAL OF LATANE. 


BY JNO. R. THOMPSON. 


“The next squadron moved to the front under the lamented Capt. Latané, making a 
most brilliant and successful charge with drawn sabres upon the enemy’s picked ground, 
and, after a hotly contested hand-to-hand conflict, put him to flight, but not till the gallant 
Captain had sealed his devotion to his native soil with his blood.”—Offcial Report of 
the Pamunkey Expedition—Genl J. E. B. Siwart, C. 8. A. 


“ Lieut. Latané carried his brother’s dead body to Mrs. Brockenbrough’s plantation, an 
hour or two after his death. On this sad and lonely errand he met a party of Yankees, 

# who followed him to Mrs. Brockenbrough’s gate, and, stopping there, told him that as 
soon as he had placed his brother’s body in friendly hands, he must surrender himself 
prisoner. * * * * Mrs. Brockenbrough sent for an Episcopal clergyman to per- 
form the funeral ceremonies, but the enemy would not permit him to pass. Then; with 
a few other ladies, a fair-haired little girl, her apron filled with white flowers, and a few 
faithful slaves, who stood reverently near, a pious Virginia matron read the solemn and 
beautiful burial service over the cold, still form of one of the noblest gentlemen and 
most intrepid officers in the Confederate Army. She watched the sods heaped upon 
the coffin lid, then sinking on her knees, in sight and hearing of the foe, she committed 
his soul’s welfare, and the stricken hearts he had left behind him, to the mercy of the 

All-Father.’"—Extract from a private letter. 


The combat raged not long, but ours the day; 

And through the hosts that compassed us around 
Our little band rode proudly on its way, 

Leaving one gallant comrade, glory-crowned, 
Unburied on the field he died to gain, 


Single of all his men amid tke hostile slain. 


One moment on the battle’s edge he stood, 
Hope’s halo like a helmet round his hair, 


The next beheld him, dabbled in his blood, 


FF ~~ we eS eS ™“ 


Prostrate in death and yet in death how fair! 
Even thus he passed, through the red gate of strife, 


From earthly crowns and palnmis to an immortal life. 
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A brother bore his body from the field 
And gave it unto strangers’ hands that closed 
The calm blue eyes, on earth forever sealed, 
And tenderly the slender limbs composed :— 
Strangers, yet sisters, who, with Mary’s love, 


Sat by the open tomb and weeping looked above. 


A little child strewed roses on his bier— 

Pale roses not more stainless than his soul, 
Nor yet more fragrant than his life sincere 

That blossomed with good actions—brief but whole :— 
The aged matron and the faithful slave 


Approached with reverent feet the hero’s lowly grave. 


No man of God might say the burial rite 
Above the “ rebel’’—thus declared the foe 
That blanched before him in the deadly fight, 
But woman's vpice, in accents soft and low, 
Trembling with pity, touched with pathos, read 


Over his hallowed dust the ritual for the dead— 


“Tis sown in weakness, it is raised in power,” 
Softly the promise floated on the air, 


And the sweet breathings of the sunset hour 


» 
Came back responsive to the mourner’s prayer: 


Gently they laid him underneath the sod, 


And left him with his fame, his country and his God. 


Let us not weep for him whose deeds endure, 
So young, so brave, so beautiful, he died 

As he had wished to die ;—the past is sure ; 
Whatever yet of sorrow may betide 

Those who still linger by the stormy shore, 


Change cannot harm him now nor fortune touch him more. 


And when Virginia, leaning on her spear, 
Victriz et vidua, the conflict done, 

Shall raise her mailéd hand to wipe the tear 
That starts as she recals each martyred son, 

No prouder memory her breast shall sway, 


Than thine, our early-lost, lamented Latang! 





Nore.—The beautiful image in the concluding stanza is borrowed (and some of the 


language is versified) from the eloquent remarks of the Hon. R. M. T. Hunter, on the 
death of Ex-President Tyler. 
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GOSSIP—A DYSPEPSOID. 


' Some old don, when asked what was 
the most dangerous of animals, answered, 
“Of wild animals, the Slanderer; of 
tame, the Flatterer.” 

The rapid strides of science, continu- 
ally opening new veins to be worked, 
and developing new resources in every 
branch, lead us to differ with the most 
astute of the ancients. Deep as is the 


philosophy of the assertion, I believe it: 


not now applicable to domestic animals. 
Recent researches in social zoology have 
developed the existence of a hitherto un- 
noticed animal; and I am convinced that 
the most dangerous of the domestic mam- 
malia, are the extensive family of Gos- 
sIPERS, ( Repetens semper.) 

This animal, lately discovered by I 
know not whom, varies in size and colour 
and appearance; abounds in all cities 
and towns, though sometimes found in 
rural districts: and is about as plentiful 
as the common cat, most families having 
at least one domesticated. 

I remember no special marks by which 
to describe it, or to warn the unwary. 
Of a pleasing exterior, a soft, silky coat— 
stroked either way—and a cooing purr; 
its habits are usually playful, affectionate, 
and gentle. But an insiduous venom 
surrounds this species, that should be 
most carefully avoided. It inoculates 
by a scratch—often by simple contact— 
the rabies hanging to the unfortunate 
sufferer—ineradicable, and increasing 
painfully with age. So might some so- 
ciety Buffoon describe what, to our ac- 
customed vision, seems a simple and in- 
offensive animal. 

But to drop lightness on so grave a 
subject; it is as sad as astonishing how 
deep a hold the love of gossip has taken 
upon the people of to-day: Of yore, 
gossip of a certain sort held full carnival 
with the minds and manners of a pecu- 
liar class. Quaint old Froissart, at the 
feet of Queen Phillippa, was only a re- 
flected gleam from those eldest days, 
when history was handed down by word 
of mouth, and gossip became the preser- 
vation of the identity of nations. When 


stately Merlin lectured massively to 
Arthur, 


« And the robed Druids from their pillared 
shrines,” 


spake the oracular records of their race, 
what was it but gossip? How much 
history would we have of Rome—what 
would we know of Greece—but for the 
traditionary scribblers who sung the 
Emperors, their battles and their ban- 
quets? Deep the debt we owe to curi- 
ous Pepys, and the self-registered foibles 
of the Sieur Grammont: and how spark- 
ling a raciness is radiated from the dis- 
cursive tattle of de Staél—the sharp 
satire of Sévigné, and the more subdued 
talk of de Maintenon! 

Lucky for us that those days of long 
stocking and long swords had long 
tongues as well; and the unemployed 
gentlefolks had letters patent to recreate 
in gossip ! 

But now, the disease—for a diseased 
and morbid state of naturally healthy tis- 
sue it is—is almost universal. Madame, 
in the drawing-room, fans herself to slow 
gossip; Biddy, in the kitchen, gossips 
perspiratively over the steaming pota- 
toes ; John, in the stable, stays his curry 
comb to scratth up the peculiarities of 
neighbouring Jehus; Josephine, on the 
sofa, cuts Alphonse short, in an agony of 
sentiment, to narrate the lives and loves 
of George and Eliza; while Bub and Sis, 
in the nursery, grow wide-eyed over their 
bread and milk at the heinousness of 
Bub and Sis opposite. The air we breathe, 
the food we eat—the very tea we drink, 
is impregnated with gossip. 

Bald-heads of families find it a sure 


. panacea for postprandial stupidity. They 


have read little but their ledgers, and 
ledgers are heavy work after turtle and 
port; they are tired of business, and 
gossip gives such a racy, personal turn 
to the talk—such a nutty tone to the 
wine. Claret suits a genial discourse on 
the character of Brown; Madeira brings 
up the early reputation of Jones; and 
the Sherry tingles with a neat analysis 
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of Robinson’s wife. Fashionable mam- 
mas, glittering delightedly in diamonds 
and rustling silkily through life, secrete 
it about them as a talisman for ennui, as 
the Borgia carried ever the ready anti- 
dote; and Mademoiselle, panting in hot 
pauses of the polka, or strolling languid 
on the sea-shore by moonlight, sees in it 
a capital substitute for conversation, 
Gossip is mighty! Gossip is universal ! 
“No man, whate’er his own affair, 

Thinks much of it to-day :— 

Swells at club-breakfasts, pausing 

In gastronomic joys :— 

And little boys, who, going to school, 

Meet other little boys ;— 

And Patriarchs, old and hoary, 

And matrons grave and staid, 

And the sick, with his physician, 

And the swain with blushing maid ; 

Fair penitents confessing, 

And priests with other views, 

And clients, with their men of law, 

All ask, What is the news ?” 

Now, there can be no objection, in any 
thinking mind, to comparing opinions; 
to hearing the sayings and doings of our 
acquaintance, great and small; or, to dis- 
cussing the outer life—the salient points 
—of those against whom chance or cir- 
cumstance rubs us. Such restriction, it 
may be argued, would narrow down all 
social intercourse, and bring all inter- 
change of thought—all idea-barter—un- 
der the general ban of illegitimate traf- 
fic. But, then, what is gossip? The 
strong old Anglo-Saxon God-sibb, was a 
sacred tie—the kith in God. In those 
days, to be “‘ my Gossip,” was to be my 
friend—my stay—my great re‘iance. 
Needless to trace the gradual change of 
association, till ‘rare’? Ben Jonson 
makes his gossips “tattlers and scurvy 
Sellows ; Shakspeare, ‘‘ brawlers and tip- 
plers; and another of those times-— 
shame to him!—says, “babblers and 
scolds—generally women !’’ 

Even to-day, there are as many kinds 
of gossip as Touchstone had of lies. The 
sturdy, wholesome talk, bubbling from 
a strongly human nature—taking for 
granted all the good, and not bearing too 
hard upon the bad; the small—if bril- 
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liant and instructive talk of Boswell, or 
Benton ;—and the littlest and most dan- 
gerous—the stilletto in the olive—the 
“strictly confidential” schools Finger 
on lip and elevated eyebrow speak little, 
but a word and a shrug intimate a cata- 
logue of vices, that makes the cheek 
tingle for the object, and the fingers for 
the narrator. 

“Strictly Confidential” Gossip dis- 
torts all truth, slurs all freshness, and 
holds up the naked impurity—with only 
an insinuation. 

I have a friend—a good and Christian 
woman, doubtless. Her house is a model 
of neatness—her children patterns cf 
obedience, and her husband—happy 
man!—wears buttons. Her daily avo- 
cations are well filled, and on succeeding 
Sundays she meekly sits under the Rev. 
Heavybore, drinking in the inspired 
Word—absorbing the truth that oozes 
from that holy man, Then, too, she is 
Secretary of the “‘ Chinese-Infant-Flannel- 
Shirt-Association,” and Presidentess of 
the “ Bone-Soup-Relief-Committee;” and, 
I hear, a shining lamp in both. Why is 
it, then, that when I go to partake of 
Mrs.—I beg pardon! I nearly spoke the 
name-—-unexceptionable waffles and un- 
disputed tea, I never enjoy the pure 
aroma of the one, or the lightness of the 
other? It must be that I gulp down, 
with each mouthful, insinuations against 
“dearest friend ;” that I stir into my tea 
scraps of depravity from that “real good 
creature,” that make it as bitter as bone- 
set:—that the very country print be- 
comes rancid with the hinted peccadil- 
loes I spread upon my toast. Far be it 
from her—as she says of herself—to 
speak aught against any one. On the 
contrary, she dwells upon nine facts in 
praise of a fellow-worker on flannel 
shirts; and drops—by accident—a tenth, 
a little worse than all the good ones 
together. She praises her pastor. Dear 
man! he has ninety-nine pure and beau- 
tiful traits: but the hundreth would leave 
him less a Christian than the Chief Brah- 
min! And useless is extenuation, or 
demur ; a crop of fresh foibles spring up 
in the place of each one, removed 
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“Vainly as the Hydra bleeds.” 


I know she means no harm; I feel she is 
a good-hearted woman, spoiled by the in- 
dulgence of exaggerated habit; but 
some times I feel so choked in her atmos- 
phere, I should get black in the face did 
Inotrush out abruptly and gulp down 
several rapid swallows of fresh air. 

Christian mother, of to-day, continue, 
as is your wont, to minister to the needy 
Carib. Make your name a household 
word at the fireside of the Feejee :—talk 
platitude, if you will,—bring down stock- 
ings to darn—discourse about the weather, 
or even relate the wondrcus doings of 
baby :—but, if you love me—if you love 
truth in womanhood, avoid the dangerous 
mission of regenerating the heathen at 
your own door! Cease preaching the 
weakness of your next door neighbour, 
or the exceeding sinfulness of the man 
opposite. He will stand aside if you are 
holier than he; but not if you tell him so, 

But it is a serious error to suppose the 
softer half of creation holds a monopoly 
of gossip—as well proclaim they mono- 
polize gesture and voice. The masculine 
biped takes his full share; and as wo- 
man is the weaker vessel, by so much is 
his the littler and more reprehensible 
vice. 

That men—from boyhood to unripe 
old age—gossip in every form, we have 
only to meet them to know. Old boys, 
in their clubs, brag and gloat over their 
past and their rubbers; and at the win- 
dows criticise the passing crinoline, and 
stare and whisper in a super-feminine 
way. What would you bid for the rags 
of a female character that had been the 
rounds of a club supper ? 

Young men—and a shame to their man- 
hood !—talk more and smaller gossip,— 
intimate meaner and more meaning 
things, when collected together, than the 
inherent purity of woman can allow. 
And the coarse laugh and very manly ap- 
proval is more than repayment for the 
sharp twinge of rebellious shame—as yet 
not entirely smothereddown. In the hat- 
Toom at a “* crush,’’ is the air freer from 
taint, because the men are fresh and 
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young? When beardless Browne shows 
slily a crumpled rose to young Méén 
Fin, and that distinguished foreigner ex- 
hibits, in return, a thought of a glove, 
from a left-vest-pocket, what can Browne 
do, but take out a pink note, and cover 


.the signature—and wink and be superior? 


Where is the gossip then? Or, when 
manly T. Totum brushes his coat and 
wishes that women, who use lily-white, 
wouldn’t get sentimental in the “Ger- 
man,” is he better, or worse. than Blanch 
Allmond, when she whisyers to Rose, 
that Frederic was so kind, and Belle was 
so jealous? No, indeed! It is a free 
tilt,—open lists and no challengers ;—the © 
chivalry of the hour rush into the arena; 
fashion calls ‘‘ laissez-aller” and society 
showers largess. Away we go!—Devil 
take the hindmost!. 

There is a crowd of policemen and 
small boys around the doors of “ St. Bun- 
yan’s,”—and within, old and young— 
male and female, are made impartially 
pea-green and royal purple, by slanting 
rays from the painted windows. There 
is amarrying to be done. How the girls 
flutter and buzz,—examine each other’s 
bonnets and criticise each other’s turned 
silks ; how the Elders discuss the match, 
and fear it may not be all right, and nod 
owlily, and look unutterably solemn 
things: and the nice young men stroke 
their hats and mix upa hash of their 
Club and their “German,” with a piquante 
sauce of the girls and'the groom,—hope, 
poor fellow, he won’t be henpecked and 
trot out his small sins for inspection. 
Even the small boys, in the gallery, as 
they stick their knives into the next seat, 
retail small jokes and cast unholy glances 
upon the unripe Susannahs, bathing in 
violet light below them. Then there is 
more flutter and more buzz, succeeded by 
deep silence. Young Adam, looking 
very pale and very shaky, leads up young 
Eve, looking a little pale and very pure 
in her veil and wreath. More young 
men, with white ties and importance, fol- 
low them—and more young women with 
wreaths and bouquets—and they all 
kneel round the chancel, amid a solemn 
hush, Oh! what a feast for the glut- 
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tons! And how they enjoy it! Every 
spray in the wreath, every tremor in the 
voice, every fold in the veil, is marked 
and returned to :—for this is:the sole oc- 
casion on which young women ignore the 
man. But he, too, is taken in turn ; and 
his friends criticise his bearing, as he 
stands—a livid green—in the reflection 
from the Star of Bethlehem, over the door. 
And as the sombre old mother, in the 
cap, tries to smile through her tears, 
when she bids God bless them, all feel so 
sorry for her, that she’s lost her daughter 
without a good match: or if the Rev'd 
Jove’s nose is redder than usual, or his 
draw! longer—all feel that he isn’t doing 
the right thing—and knows it, too. 

Afterwards, when the church is cleared 
and the sexton has swept all the belong- 
ings of life out of the main door, they go 
some to dinner, the club, or the counting- 
room, and coolly elaborate and discuss, 
what the heat and the hurry prevented— 
How it elevates us to hear the views they 
take! They are almost as just and hu- 
manizing as those of the favored ones, 
who have cards “from 1 to 3 P. M.” 
Dowagers like these affairs, to think over 
those other days, whose light has faded, 
and to—eat. Gushing young things like 
to see how the affair looks, when done, 
and to speculate on their feelings, when 
told to “ go and do likewise :” and Spriggs 
is in his glory with a choker and a white 
favor in his button hole. 

How he dives to the door, seizes a 
young lady and tears her to that most in- 
accessible corner, where the happy cou- 
ple stand. See him tacking that heavy 
dowager, in plum color,—like a tug tow- 
ing an Indiaman; skilfully avoiding 
breakers of punch and rounding head- 
lands of oyster plates. How he stuffs 
her with bride-cake and plies her with 
sherry, while she gurgles out stories of 
the bride’s Mammaand the groom’s grand 
aunt. The wedding atmosphere makes 
her peculiarly skilful in exhuming their 
long defunct peccadilioes and dissecting 
them with a merciless scalpel. Now, 
Sprigg makes another rush, for another 
virgin, weakly striving in the hall; and 
thus another wrestle, and another bob, 
and another kiss; after which, he leads 
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her to the punch and retails—in his cle- 
ver yay—all the plum colored dowager 
has said. 

Two damsels have taken root against 
the wall, and discuss the array of pre- 
sents with the poetess, who contributed 
that sweet—copy of verses. Naturally 
they agree that it’s woful extravagance,— 
but Adam was always a reckless spend- 
thrift; that his family haven’t done 
much,—but it’s well known they were 
opposed to it: and, heigho! May it all 
turn out well! As there are several 
Sprigges, in white ties, several plum col- 
ored dowagers and several modest dam- 
sels—with much cake and mete punch— 
the wedding is a God send to the talking 
It will enliven 
many a quadrille, and fill up the pauses 
of many a waltz, in the parties that-al- 
ways follow; while at the * danceable 
teas” of quiet relations, these points are 
an unfailing resource to the bridesmaids, 
and in them the groomsmen find their 
“exceeding great reward.” 

And it would be little different, were 
it Adams’ funeral. The dowager would 
replace plum-color with black, and old 
Spriggs would walk by her side, grim 
with bombazine; they would ‘straighten 
out decently the memory of the dead, 
embalming it with bitter recollections, 
and would scatter—as he was very young 
—only white lies around the bier—Laus 
Deo! 

Life is short! Far too short for our 
own affairs—long enough for numerous 
others. Busy as we are, we can see 
through all its walks, shoots of the Upas 
that wraps society in its poisonous shade. 
The higher we ascend from the general 
level, the deeper the growth—the ranker 
its breath. These lights are unnoticed 
seed in the nursery; it is nurtured—a 
tender shoot in the school-room, flourish- 
es—a sturdy sapling—in society ; till the 
gradual growth is rewarded by the spread- 
ing arms and nodding branches that 
shadow every drawing-room. 

Biddy borrows a cutling from the rosy 
driver of the diurnal butcher cart ; John 
gives a healthy slip to James, on the box 
of the visiting carriage:—Strephon lays 
an opening bud at the feet of adorable 
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Chloe ; and Errant Zneas encloses a twig, 
in a letter to deserted Dido. So it goes— 
egus pede—here up stairs, there down ! 

It is ubiquitous—this essence called 
gossip ! 

Unseen it enters every dwelling; un- 
heard it follows us to the mart and to the 
temple ! 
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High and low hug it to their bosoms 
and never recognize the poison, till, ‘ like 
the Pontic monarch of Old days,” they 
feel it to be a necessary part of them. 

Society has donned the shirt of Nessus 
—Vale Valete! 


—. 
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MY WEDDING WEEK. 


I have often remarked how chary authors 
in general are of giving any particulars 
relating to that important and interesting 
epoch in a man’s life—his wedding. 
From whatever feeling this peculiarity 
arises, whether it be from extreme deli- 
cacy or the natural ineffability of the 
event, the consequence is the same; the 
uninitiated are at liberty to deliver them- 
selves up to all manner of false conjec- 
tures on the subject. For the benefit of 
this neglected portion of the community, 
I, John Fairfield Summers, proceed to 
give the following true and circumstan- 
tial account of “‘ My Wedding Week.” 

I will take the liberty of beginning 
with the eve of the eventful day. Though 
it is at least thirty years ago, and my 
dear old wife is seated opposite to me, 
calmly knitting, in all the benevolence 
and quietude of a green old age, and, oc- 
casionally, raising her mild blue eyes, as 
if to interrogate, ‘‘ What are you doing?” 
I remember all that passed on that even- 
ing as clearly as if it were but yesterday. 

Good reader, let your imagination go 
along with me, while [ describe this vis. 
ion of the past. Behind some fine old 
trees rises a whitewashed cottage, luxu- 
riantly embedded in ivy, even to the sum- 
mit of its low chimney. The: time is 
evening; twilight is falling around, and 
in the dim garden of the cottage, on a 
rustic seat shaded by a weeping willow, 
are seated two lovers. 

They are talking of the morrow, when 
they are to be united forever; and the 
maiden turns blushingly away, for the 
tall young man by her side puts his 
hand in his waistcoat pocket and laughs 
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slyly as he produces, carefully enveloped 
in many papers, a small golden circlet. 
The magic emblem it is of the eternity of 
their affection, and so long as it embraces 
the fourth finger of the little white hand, 
lovingly pressed within his own, so long 
will it hold under its seemingly slight 
yet powerful control the joys and sorrows 
of their blended lives. Truly maidens 
should consider attentively what they are 
doing, when they suffer that potent spell 
to be thrown around them and their 
thoughtless young exuberance of. being. 

“Lucy! John!” called the mother 
from the porch, and we reluetantly 
obeyed; for our hearts were too fall for 
the glare, and hospitality, and good-hu- 
mored old jokes of the bay-windowed 
parlor. 

The next morning, as I was busily 
dreaming that we were all at church, and 
that the groomsman was to be married 
to Lucy instead of myself, but couldn’t 
because he had forgotten both license and 
wedding-ring; as I was dreaming in this 
random fashion, a heavy knock came to 
the door, and a small voice cried, ‘‘ Hot 
water, sir.” 

Does any one of my readers remember 
what it was to shave on his wedding 
morning? Because I do, and recollect 
distinctly what a distressing business it 
was, and how I inflicted three large gash- 
es on my unfortunate chin, to say noth- 
ing of almost obliterating a dimple at the 
corner of my mouth, 

In good time I was dressed, blue coat, 
yellow waistcoat, with white trowers and 
all—for be it remembered, reader, that 
all this happened thirty years ago, when 
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it was not fashionable to wed in mourn- 
ing apparel. My friend joined me and 
we set out. 

We were in excellent time, for the 
bride and her train had not yet arrived 
when we entered the church. But friends 
were already diopping in, and I noticed 
two young girls in particular, with whom 
I had had many a romp, half hiding 
themselves in a pew in the gallery, and 
drawing back their heads every time I 
happened to look at them. 

The door opened at the other end of 
the church, and a vision floated up the 
aisle—a human vision! supprrted in all 
its trembling beauty by the arms of my 
venerable father-in-law that was to be. 
A white chip hat and lace veil shaded the 
golden ringlets and delicate countenance, 
a sprigged muslin robe enveloped the 
slender and rounded form. I scarcely re- 
cognized my quiet Lucy in her fairy-like 
attire; still, my beating heart assured 
me that it was she. 

The ceremony was soon over, without 
any more awkward occurrence than that 
of droppmg the ring upon the floor in 
my neryousness and hurry, and having 
to search for it full five minutes, assisted 
by the gentlemen of the party. The 
bride kissed, and congratulated, and, our 
names signed in the vestry, we exchanged 
the cold church for the pretty, hospitable 
cottage, where an ample breakfast, and a 
crowd of Lucy’s little brothers and sis- 


ters, dressed in their best, and wild with 


excitement, awaited our return. 

But it is a stale subject, this of a wed- 
ding breakfast. I leave my readers to 
imagine the speeches, and bride cake, 
and laughing, and weeping, up to the 
moment when the happy pair and their 
principal bridesmaid rolled away from 
the ancient green gates that seemed to 
clash a last farewell. 

Now, this bridesmaid was a handsome 
creature, and an exceedingly lively girl. 
Do you remember, Cora Machree,in your 
home in the far west, do you remember 
the ducks and cherry pie? How you in- 
sisted upon being allowed to order the 
wedding dinner in that rustic inn, with 
its huge chimney corner, where we took 
refuge from the storm? and how, obtain- 
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ang full leave for the exercise of your 
rosy wilfulness, you vowed that nothing 
should serve us but the aforesaid viands? 
By what magic you overcame the various 
obstacles to the repast we took no note, 
for Lucy and I were in a world of our 
own; and, if I recollect aright, we were 
rather provoked when the entering din- 
ner at length made its appearance. Hours 
fly rapidly when wedded lovers are to- 
gether on their wedding day; do they 
not, Lucy? 

Our rustic inn pleased us so much that 
we resolved to remain there for the pre- 
sent, and to have a private pic-nic the 
next day up the wild and beautiful glen 
that we could see from the back windows. 

“Thank you,” said Cora, when we first 
broached the idea, “a very agreeable 
prospect for me.” 

“What can you mean, Cora?” said 
Lucy. . 

‘“‘T mean that though one may do tole- 
rably well as third in a comfortable inn, 
where it is just possible to get hold of an 
old newspaper and a volume of the ‘ Spec- 
tator,’ it would not be quite so pleasant 
in an out-of-door excursion, where one 
naturally expects to be handed over the 
brooks, and helped up the rocks—not to 
mention stiles—and, in short, to have 
something like a cavalier at one’s ser- 
vice.” 

“Well, my. pretty Cora,” said I, ‘‘ we 
will do our best for you. I wonder if 
there is a tolerable young man to be 
picked up hereabouts? What in the 
world possessed me that I did not invite 
my groomsman to be of the party?” 

“Hum, a clod!” said Cora, turning up 
her pretty nose. ‘I wonder of what use 
he would have been? I must say, Mr. 
Summers, you did not evidence any taste 
in your selection of best man.” 

“TI beg your pardon, sir,” said the 
landlord, suddenly opening the door of 
the little parlor, “here is a gentleman 
who says he knows you, and though I 
told him, sir,’”’ continued our host, laying 
his finger on his nose, and glancing at 
my blushing Lucy, ‘that I believed you 
would rather be alone, he would take no 
denial, but sent me with his best respects, 
and here he comes, sir.” 
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The impatient gentleman turned out 
to be an old school-fellow of mine, who 
had seen my name upon the luggage, 
and though I naturally felt annoyed, and 
Lucy I believed wished him a thousand 
miles off, he was so pleasant, and made 
himself so agreeable to Cora, that we 
gradually ceased to feel his presence an 
intrusion, The evening turned out to be 
a beautiful one, and my wife and I could 
stray out together by moonlight, so we 
were all right. 

The next day Cora and her coadjutor 
took upon themselves all the preparations 
for the pie-nic, Lucy and I not even tak- 
ing the trouble to inquire what was con- 
tained in the promising little hamper 
that was brought out by the man who 
acted as half boots, half waiter, and 
stowed away under the seat of the curri- 
cle that we hired for the occasion. 

I have since travelled over the yreater 
part of our beautiful England; the Sus- 
sex downs, the green lanes of Devonshire, 
the bold and picturesque scenery of the 
north, the Cumberland lakes, the Welsh 
hills, the tiny loveliness of the Isle of 
Wight, have severally found in me one of 
their most enthusiastic admirers. Yet 
the remembrance of the glen which we, 
a small, but happy party, visited on the 
second day of my marriage, has, possibly 
from the peculiar associations of the 
time, always held a prominent place in 
my recollections. Determined to be with- 
out restraint, we had decided that my 
friend should drive, and Cora willingly 
agreed to perch herself beside him on 
the dickey. 

The air, cleared by the recent thunder 
storm, was odorous with the scents waft- 
ed from the delicious spring flowers that 


grew in tafts by the wayside. A little, 


wood lay on our right, the chosen resort, 
so it seemed, of myriads of blackbirds, 
thrushes, linnets, and other sweet-volced 
birds, who were in full warble on that 
morning, straining their little throats to 
the utmost. We cleared the wood, and 
came into’a more open space, Here a 
fresh breeze met us, ruffling my sweet 
wife’s silken curls, and reviving the faint 
roses of her cheeks, while it flushed. with 
crimson those of the more buxom Cora, 
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A pleasant time -they had of it on the 
dickey. Cora, the wild thing, caught 
sight of a bunch of splendid primroses, 
and she must needs get down to gather 
them. And though she entangled her 
cambric muslin dress in the step, and 
tore a large hole in it, she did not stop to 
lament over her misfortune, but ran off to 
secure the golden’ treasure. I have often 
thought since what a beautiful picture 
she made on her return, with her wild 
dark eyes and clustering hair, and chis- 
elled red lips, disclosing such a. row of 
pearls. No doubt my friend thought so 
too; for he laid the reins on the back of 
the off horse, and bending down to hand 
her into her‘seat again, gazed upon her 
with a look that. brought the rich blood 
with a brighter flow into her cheek. 

At length we reached a secluded nook 
in the depths of the glen, which every 
one dec)ared was the very spot for dining 
in. So we all dismounted; and then 
Lennox and I lifted out the hamper. 
Chicken pie, a large piece of ham, apple 
tarts, and a covered jug of clotted cream, 
left us nothing to desire in the way of 
edibles, ‘ But what is this, Cora? Por- 
ter! and cowslip wine! You vulgar 
creature, why did not you bring some 
Madeira?” P 

‘Simply because, cousin-in-law mine, 
the inn:could not furnish any more. You 
finished up their little stock yesterday. 
The landlord says that they are not used 
to fine folks, and that their tap is good 


‘enough for most of their cuStomers,” 


‘“‘Oh, Cora! Cora! I see that thou hast 
been over all the establishment,” 

The breeze had bestowed upon us an 
excellent appetite, and we were in no 
hurry to move. So we sat eating and 
drinking, and chatting at our ease; Lucy 
and Cora sang a duet; and then we acci- 
dentally discovered that Lennox pos- 
sessed a good voice, and he and the ladies 
joined in a glee. So time passed on, un- 
til the active Cora suddenly jumped up. 

‘* Come,” she said, “ we are like a party 
of alderman, I am quite ashamed of 
such gormandizing, Mr. Lennox; if you 
have a spark of spirituality left, you will 
climb up that slope and gather me that 
beautiful tuft of foxglove.” 
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Mr. Lennox obeyed, and then he as- 
sisted her up after him, ‘‘ to look,” he 
said, “‘into quite a marvellous place—a 
fairy palace that he had discovered be- 
neath the trees and underwood.” 

“Mr, Summers! Lucy !’’ shouted Cora. 
‘‘De come, you never saw anything like 
it.” 

But Mr. Summers and his bride were 
wandering away in another direction, 
mutually glad to snatch a few moments 
alone. 

“T don’t believe it,” says my dear old 
wife, looking over my shoulder-« “It 
was all you, John; I never was so ro- 
mantic.” Well, well, dear wife, I see 
bygones are bygones with thee, No 
matter, my readers will believe me. 

But there are few days without a cloud 
in variable England. I know not how 
long Lucy and I had wandered, living 
the days of our courtship over again, 
when, as we are sitting on a grassy 
mound, beneath the shade of a spreading 
ash tree, a large drop of rain fell through 
the interstice of a bough and splashed 
right upon my nose. 

“Dear me!” said Lucy, “I fear weare 
going to have a storm.” 

Abruptly awakened from my trance of 
connubial happiness, I looked up and 
found the whole horizon overspread with 
threatening clouds. The breeze had long 
since died away, and there was that dead 
stifling stillness in the air, so well known 
as the precursor of a thunder storm. 

“‘My head aches,” said Lucy. ‘It al- 
ways has this feeling when there is thun- 
der in the air.” 

“Lightning you mean, dear Lucy; 
it is the electricity that affects your 
nerves,” 

Lacy was not very learned in nice dis- 
tinctions, so she stood reproved, and we 
set off arm in arm to find the others. 

We had not far to look. Upon my 
giving a lusty “hallo!” in the direction 
of Lennox’s fairy palace, they both 
showed their heads through the trees. 

“Oh, oh! my friends,” said I, wishing 
to have my revenge for many a merciless 
joke of Cora’s, “so you have remained 
there ail this time. Pray, may I inquire 
the topics of your discourse ?” 
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“Certainly,” said Cora,not to be daunt- 
ed. ‘* We have been discussing the weak- 
nesses of married lovers.” 

“Take-care you are not soon placed on 
the catalogue, Madame Cora, But make 
haste dowu, both of you. We must speed 
homewards, or rather inn-wards; I pro- 
phesy a tremendous storm,” ; 

Poor Cora! she-was no coward in gen- 
eral, but she had a superstitious dread of 
lightning. Her rosy face paled, her lips 
blanched with apprehension, she gazed 
up into the threatening sky, which, it 
seemed, neither of them had hitherto re- 
marked, secluded as they had remained 
beneath their canopy of green boughs, 

We soon harnessed the steady old horse, 
who had been quietly grazing on the rich 
grass in the recesses of the glen, and 
then resuming our seats in the vehicle, 
Lennox displayed all his address as 9 dri- 
ver; but at the first peal of thunder, 
Cora buried her face in her hands and 
sobbed violently. 

“Here, Cora,” said I, “ change places 
with me. You will perhaps feel safer be- 
hind, and Lucy will take care of you.” 

This arrangement made, we were for- 
tunate enough to reach the inn before we 
were materially wet through. What a 
comfort was that huge chimney corner! 
How the fresh logs of wood hissed and 
sparkled and roared up the immense ori- 
fice ; while Lennox and I, who were not 
sufficiently wet to think it worth while to 
change entirely, sat before it in our shirt- 
sleeves, and rubbed our hands over the 
cheerful blaze. 

** Now, landlord,” said we, “a regular 
country tea. Are you not famous here- 
abouts for pikelets ?” 

The landlord grinned. ‘‘ Depend upon 
me,.gentlemen. If you like it, you shall 
this evening taste all the good things of 
the country. You deserve something af- 
ter your wetting.” 

The storm over, Lucy cured of her 
headache, and Cora of her fright, we as- . 
sembled round the promised repast, which 
I shall not describe to my worthy reader, 
lest he should think himself justified in 
ascribing to the author a considerable or- 
gan of alimentiveness. 

“ John, my dear,” said my wife-to me, 
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when I had reached this point, “you do 
not escape the usual fault of people ad- 
vanced in years. You make your tale too 
long, John.” 

Now, if the dear old soul have a fault, 
it is that of fancying herself and me a 
good ten years more ancient than we re- 
ally are. I am determined never to give 
in to this foible, as I fully intend to live 
thirty or five-and-thirty years longer ! 
Where else will be the pleasure of hay- 
ing reared children, unless we can man- 
age to see their grandchildren? Besides, 
in my opinion, where the laws of health 
are duly observed, and one does not put 
oneself in the way of accidents, people 
have no business to die before ninety or 
ninety-five. We should not even despair 
of a hundred. 

“Ah! John, remember,” says my wife, 
again looking over my shoulder, “ three- 
score years and ten—” 

“Yes, my still bonny Lucy, I know all 
that. However, we will not gispute about 
the matter. Nor shalt thou charge me 
with garrulity ; for I trust my readers 
will take equal pleasure in reading as I 
do in writing the sayings and doings of 
my wedding-week.” 

The next day rose dark and gloomy ; 
the leaden sky being overcharged with 
clouds, During breakfast, Boniface in- 
truded his rosy visage, and, rubbing his 
hands, gave us the not over pleasant in- 
formation that the rain was already pour- 
ing down in torrents. 

“It will rain all day, gentlemen. The 
thunder’s broke the weather. I’m afraid 
we can give ye but poor amusement in- 
doors. I’ve a pack of cards or two, and 
a draught-board, which you’re heartily 
welcome to.’ 

Lennox was breakfasting with us, and 
we thanked our worthy host, but we de- 
clined his offer so early in the morning. 
Nor Were we more favorable to his next 
proposition, which was, that he should 
invite the rector in my name to dine: with 
us. 

‘‘ No, thank you, landlord. I have no 
doubt we can manage to amuse ourselves 
and the ladies also,” 

Lucey and Cora nodded approbation, 
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and Boniface retired, throwing some wood 
on the fire, and carrying the breakfast 
things with him. 

‘““Come,” said Lennox, when, henloe 
drawn our chairs round the fire, we bad 
discussed every topic within our reach, 
“come, what say you toa game at rid- 
dles ?” 

He glanced at Cora. -Shortas had been 
their acquaintance, the rogue had already 
acquired a habit of this. Cora’s black 
eyes, somehow or other, appeared to 
shrink and droop beneath that glance, 
which was very unaccountable, as she was 
usually by no means bashful. But she 
gayly weptialh “ With all my heart. . Let 
us beyin.” 

I shall not detail any of these amazing 
exercises of intellect. The forfeits soon 
became so numerous that we ceased to 
count them; and we finally. agreed that 
they should be compounded for three 
each. 

Notwithstanding the pouring rain and 
the howling wind, for the gale gathered 
in the gully between the mountains, and 
came moaning round the old house like 
a Banshee—notwithstanding the stormy 
weather outside, there was much comfort 


indoors. The presence of two such love- - 


ly women as my wife and her cousin, the 
gay spirits of Lennox and Cora, my own 
suspicions and speculations concerning 
these two latter, notwithstanding their 
brief acquaintance, the cheerful log fire, 
which was extremely welcome, although 
it was the middle of spring, all this was 
very pleasant, and when our cousin and 
our guest essayed their harmonious voi- 
ces in a duet, I passed my arm round the 
little waist of my sweet wife, who was 
sitting by me in the chimney-corner, and, 
shutting my eyes, fancied myself a Ma- 
hometan in Paradise. 

‘“* My dear,” said Lucy to me that night, 
as she was curling her hair before the 
glass, ‘‘ my dear, it is very odd about Mr. 
Lennox and Cora.” 

“‘ What is it, love ?” inquired I drowsi- 
ly; ‘‘ what have you discovered ?” 

“ Nothing, but that I think they arein 
love with each other. It is very strapge. 
They have only known one another two 
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days. I could not become attached to 
any one in that space of time.” 

“ Not even to me?” asked I, with a 
sleepy attempt at slyness. 

I heard a line of a negro melody the 
other day, ending thus— 


Now don’t be foolish, Joe. 


Something like it my wife said to me, in 
reply to this sally, and then went on with 
her surmises, rousing me thoroughly. 
Having summed up all the evidence she 
had to bring, we both agreed that our 
joint view of the case was well founded ; 
and I determined, as a cousin and pre- 
sent protector of our handsome, careless 
chit of a Cora, to write privately to a gen- 
tleman of respectability who lived in the 
same part of the country with Tom Len- 
nox ; for I could not entirely depend on 
my own knowledge of the latter, having 
lost sight of him for several years back 
until now. 

Upon the strength of this determina- 
tion, I went to sleep, and did not awake 
until midnight, when I started up with an 
overpowering sense of suffocation. The 
room was full of smoke, and a fearful ap- 
prehension immediately rushed upon my 
mind. Bending tenderly over the sleep- 
ing form of my dear wife, I said gently, 
* Lucy! Lucy!” 

She awoke, and at once became sensi- 
ble of our danger. There were no screams, 
ho ejaculations ; no feminine helplessness 
was evinced by the admirable little wo- 
man ; but she quietly begged me to go 
and warn Cora, and Lennox, saying that 
she would throw on her dressing-gown 
and follow me immediately. 

I opened the door, and hastened across 
the old-fashioned ‘lobby to Cora’s room, 
but somebody was there before me. The 
door was wide open, and Lentiox met me 
half-way across the room, bearing the 
senseless Cora in his arms. I rushed 
back to look for my wife, whom I found 
ealm and collected, knocking at the land- 
Jord’s door, which was situated » few 
steps lower down, at the end ofthe lobby. 

The whole house was soon astir, and 
when we had opened the outer door, and 
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stood shivering in all kinds of costumes 
in the yard, where the bright starlight 
rendered every object distinctly visible, 
the landlord and his understrappers ex- 
amined into the cause of our alarm, and 
found that a small room adjoining the 
kitchen wasin flames. This ascertained, 
the fire was easily got under by the uni- 
ted exertions of all the men; while my 
wife and the maid of all work employed 
themselves in reviving the still fainting 
Cora. 

Your wild, spirited women are never 
to be depended upon in cases of emer- 
gency ; while the mild, seemingly timid, 
vliable creatures usually rise superior to 
the occasion, and testify a most heroic 
degree of fortitude, self-dependence, and 
endurance. But the fire is at length ex- 
tinguished, Cora restored, and we shake 
hands and congratulate each other upon 
our safety. 


No one thought of retiring to-bed. 
When order was restored, we sat down in 
the earlyflawn to a substantial breakfast ; 
and consulted upon the time and manner 
of our return. 

“One more visit to the glen,” voted 
Lennox. (Your lovers are mighty fond 
of glens and such romantic places.) © 

I looked at Lucy. She smiled assent. 

“The sweet air and woodland sounds 
will restore us after the hurry of this agi- 
tated night. What say you, Cora?” 

Cora smiled, and blushed, and glanced 
a downcast eye towards my friend. 

“ By-the-by, Miss Cora,” said I, “ you 
have never yet made your acknowledg- 
ments to your gallant rescuer. <A pretty 
heroine you make! Go upto him and 


- give him your hand immediately. And 


something better, if he demands it.” 

“Mr. Summers!” The arch creature 
tried to look severe, but it would not do. 
Instead of that, the blush deepened into 
scarlet, and she turned away from my 
scrutinizing gaze. 

“Oh, never mind,” said Lennox, com- 
ing to the rescue. ‘I am sufficiently re- 
paid by having had an opportunity of 
testifying my devotion to—to—the fair 
sex,” 

I could not restrain a laugh at Lennox’s 
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extreme modesty ; and. we separated to 
prepare for our excursion, though the 
morning was somewhat gloomy. 

‘John, John, you go prosing on, the 
editor will never admit it. Twenty-five 
pages, John, your extreme limit, you 
know.” eis 

‘““Come then, my darling, we will skip 
all. the rest, and pass on to our arrival the 
next evening at our pretty cottage, where 
your good mamma—” 

‘* Poor dear soul!” sighed my wife, as 
she invariably does at every mention of 
her deceased parent. 

“Was waiting for us ata pretty tea- 
table, where an ambiguous sort of meal 
was spread; consisting of cold boiled 
ham, a salad, fresh trout from the brook, 
caught by my good father-in-law, cakes 
and sweetmeats of every shape and kind, 
tea, coffee, trotting cream, and a flagon 
of home-brewed.” 

“ But, John, that ought to have been 
in the tale itself.” 

“Never mind, the reader will easily 
make out the connection. Come, give me 
a kiss, and sit down to thy knitting 
again.’. 

It was the afternoon of our return, and 
after taking a friendly leave of Lennox, 
who more than hinted his intention of 
goon seeing us again, we posted it to—— ; 
where we hired another chaise, and bowl- 
ed away along the green lanes to the vil- 
_lage of Lucton; near which stood our 
own little cottage, just large enough to 
begin housekeeping, and the rambling 
old residence of my wife’s family. 

“Cheer up, bright Cora! there is a 
dash of pensiveness over thy gayety ; but 
wait awhile, he will soon be here. I saw 
it in his eye when we parted. Now, 
Lucy, my love, look through the trees. 
Do you see the blue smoke curling from 
our chimney? Think how it will rise, 
Lucy, day after day, week after week, 
year after year, from the hearth where 
you, Lucy, and our chidren ——” 

“Fie; John! I am sure you never 
talked such soft nonsense as that, and 
Cora sitting by too. Pray leave off ; you 
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have dosed the reader quite sufficiently.” 
*“And dozed him too, perhaps, dear 
wife. But I must make a conclusion.” 
The moon is rising in the: purple sky, 
a solitary star her sole attendant. The 
corner of the lane is turned—the gate is 
swung open ‘with a merry clas, and old 
Letty stands beside it, curtseying low as 
we drive briskly round the gravel-sweep. 
On the door-step stands the dear old mo- 


ther. I lift Lucy and Cora from the 


chaise ; and then I receive my lovely wife 
from the embrace of her overjoyed parent, 
and weleome her to the rustic home of 
which she is *henceforward to be the mis- 
tress and chief ornament... We chat, we 
drink tea, we make merry round the fire 
with the old gentleman, who shortly after 
arrives to welcome his daughter. They 
drink our healths~in spiced elder-wine, 
and—and—so ends the last evening of 
my Wedding Week. 


When my wife had read the whole of 
the above, she said—these women are 
never satisfied—‘ Well, John, though you 
are rather too fond of cutting a joke at 
my expense, now I am grown an old 
body. I will forgive you all that, provi- 
ded you will just play the woman for 
once, and add a little postscript, to say 
whether Cora and Lennox married.” 


“To be sure they did, wife. Did not 
Cora herself pay us a visit last year, 
leaning on the arm of her eldest son? 
And a fine young man he is, the image 
of what his father was in our young days. 
Cora was not much altered, “was she, 
since the day when we four played at rid- 
dles in the old-fashioned wayside inn. 
She had as bright an eye and as light a 
foot as ever, though she had added some 
three stone to her weight.” 

‘All that you say is very true, John. 
Now for the postscript.” 

“ There it is, good wife, with your affi- 
davit appended.” 

*“Upon my word, John, you have the 
queerest way of doing things.” 
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A WITCH IN THE NURSERY. 


In One of those moods of philosophical 
pleasantry and erudite whimsicality in 
which the worthy Archbishop of Dublin 
sometimes relaxes from weighty affairs, 
he is reported to have made the following 
quotation and comment: 


Old Father Long-legs wouldn’t say his 
prayers : 
Take him by the right leg— 
Take him by the left leg— 
Take him fast by both legs— 
And throw him down stairs! 


“There !” said his grace, “ in that nur- 
sery verse you may see an epitome of the 
history of all religious persecution. Fa- 
ther Long: legs, refusing to say the prayers 
that were dictated and ordered by his lit- 
tle tyrants, is regarded as a heretic, and 
suffers martyrdom.” 

Thecruel and unprincipled things sung 
or said to young children in so many of 
our popular nursery rhymes and tales, 
the wanton, reckless acts, no less than 
abominable reasons adduced for them, or 
consequences drawn from them, are some- 
thing quite surprising. It looks as if the 
great majority of those compositions had 
been the work of one or more of the 
wickedest of old witches ever heard of, 
and with a direct intention of perverting, 
if not destroying, the generosity, inno- 
cence, pure imagination, and tender feel- 
ings of childhood at as early a stage as 
possible. We say it looks like this; and 
yet, no doubt, nothing of the sort was in- 
tended; neither were these nursery-poets 
and tale-writers influenced by any bad or 
unkindly feelings. The songs have pro- 
bably originated chiefly with certain old 
grandames among our ancestors, whose 
ears possessed a tolerably euphonious 
muse of doggrel versification, but whose 
heads were not overburdened with under- 
standing, and whose sole object (such a 
thing as “infant education” never at this 
time having been dreamed of by any soul 
in the community) was to quiet or amuse 
the child, by arresting and holding its 
attention. Todo this most suddenly and 
successfully, they endeavored to produce 


an excitement of the child’s imagination, 
or its desires, without for one instant con- 
sidering whether the seeds they sowed of 
these excitements and desires were of a 
kind to grow and put forth good or evil 
fruits with the progress of years. There 
are, no doubt, a good many delightful 
and harmless nursery songs and tales, 
and a few also which have the best moral 
tendency ; but it must be admitted that 
the majority are either very equivocal, or 
of the worst possible kind. 

Take the song of “ Little Jack Horner” 
—does it not include selfishness, or gree- 
diness? or, at best, it causes these vices 
to-be regarded with leniency and levity: 


Little Jack Horner 
Sat in a corner 
Eating a Christmas pie! 
He put in his thumb, 
And he pull’d out a plum, 
And cried, “ What a good boy am I!” 


It may be said’ that the view he takes 
of his own goodness (or bravery) in this 
exploit, is only meant to be humorous, 
and in a way that children understand ; 
and we have also heard it suggested that 
Master Horner had, perhaps, rially been 
a good boy, and that this pie, so renown- 
ed for its “plum,” was the reward of 
merit, Admitting all this as possible, 
the fact of his sly and selfish greediness 
in getting up into a corner to enjoy his 
pie alone is not to be controverted. 

The act of stealing something seems to 
be one of the favorite points of humor 
and good fun with our Nursery Witch: 


Taffy was a Welshman—Taffy was a thief : 
Taffy came to my house, and stole a leg of 
beef. 


Here are two others— 


Nanty, Panty, Jack-a-Dandy, 
Stole a piece of sugar-candy, 
From the grocer’s shoppy-shop, 
And away did hoppy-hop ! 


Tom, Tom, the piper’s son, 
Stole a pig, and away he run! 
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The following is nothing less than the 
fogtpad’s “‘ your money or your life,” 
adapted to the nursery. A boy witha 
broom sings,— ~ ‘ 


Money I want, and money I crave! 
If you don’t give me mouey, 
Pll sweep you to the grave! 


This is graced with an illustration in 
Halliwell’s “‘Nursery Rhymes of Eng- 
land.”’ : 

In the following we'l-known song, theft 
is made a very pleasant joke, and incul- 
cated by the example of the first gentle- 
man and Jady in England: 


When good king Arthur ruled the land, 
He was a goodly king ; 

He sTotg two pecks of barley-meal, 
To make a bag-pudding. 


A bag-pudding the king did make, 
And stuff'd it well with plums, 

And in it put some lumps of fat 
As big as my two thumbs. 


The king and queen did eat thereof, 
And nobles ate beside ; 

And what they did not eat that night, 
The queen next morning fried. 


These songs are, beyond question, high- 
ly amusing to children. They admit of 
capital illustrations. In the example just 
quoted, the “ goodly” king is represent- 
ed, of course, in his state robes, and with 
the crown upon his head, running away, 
as fast as he can lay legs tg the ground, 
with a couple of meal bags, one under 
each arm. In the next illustration, his 
majesty is represented with his cooking 
apron and sleeves, and without his coat, 
though still with his crown on, “as he 
appeared” while engaged in the opera- 
tion of making the bag-pudding. The 
third illustration represents the queen, 
who is the receiver of the stolen goods, 
together with the nobles, who all come to 
share the spoil, seated at table ‘“‘ making 
a feast.” In the concluding tableau, ber 
gracious majesty, with her crown on, is 
represented holding: the handle of the 
frying-pan, being sedulously employed in 
frying slices. Nota word in apology or 
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explanation of the king’s theft. If the 
owner of the meal had appeared at one 
of the windows during the feast, one feels 
that he would only have been laughed at, 
and had a piece of pudding flufig in his 
face, or perhaps his:majesty, in his own 
pleasant off-hand way, would have order- 
ed the intruder to have his head cut off. 
No one can expect children to give up 
such things as these. They delight in 
them, crave for them, and they are abom- 
inably well supplied. 

It may be thought too harsh a construc- 
tion to say that murder is made a light 
and familiar subject of excitement and 
interest to the nursery ; but that killing, 
by direct intention, is one of the favorite 
subjects of these songs and tales, is but 
too evident. The principle of destruc- 
tiveness is artificially developed by these 
means (and, sooth to confess, there is no 
need for this in human nature) from the 
earliest period. Even in assisting the 
infant to learn the alphabet by the help 


of signs and figures, we find that— 


A was an Archer, 
And shot at a Frog! 


In the illustration, we, in most cases, 
see the effect of the shot, the Frog being 
transfixed with an arrow, having one 
hand clasped over his head, and turning 
up his large eyes. Some children of ten- 
der and affectionate nature, whose imagi- 
pation also aids them to realize this as 
something painful, are affected by the 
sight ; but it is to be feared that most of 
them laugh at the fun of the thing, and 
would like to do the same—and also, 
moreover, take the first opportunity of 
doing the same act, and other things of 
the sort. Butin both cases, the attention 
of the child being arrested, its mind amu- 
sed, and its feet and fingers kept out of 
mischief, the end in view is obtained. 
Mischief sown in the mind goes for 
nothing. 


Who killed Cock Robin ? 

I, said the Sparrow, 

With my bow and arrow— 
An@ I killed Cock Robin! 


' 
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_ The outspoken, barefaced, valiant im- 
pudence of the answer, which is far more 
like a boast than a confession, finds but 
too much sympathy with the hearers. It 
is true that the children are, in many in- 
stances, affected by the sight of the de- 
ceased Cock Robin, with his legs stick- 
ing up in the air, as he lies on his little 
black pall. and more especially when it 
is found that— 


All the birds in the air fella sighing and 
sobbing, 

When they heard of the death of poor Cock 
Robin. 


But not a word of the Sparrow being 
put upon his trial for the crime; no jus- 
tice is done, no punishment awarded. 

What can surpass the tragic concise- 
ness of the following, added to a prelu- 
sive touch of the infant’s Latin primer: 


Hic, hac, hoe, 
’ Lay him on the block ! 


Killing for the sake of eating is by no 
means the most admirable picture to pre- 
sent to a child’s imagination :— 


There was a little man, 
And he had a little gun, 
And his bullets were made of lead, &c. 


He shoots a little duck, which his wife 
roasts while he goes to kill her husband 
the drake. We only wonder that the 
writer of this song did not add the “ duck- 
lings,” by way of making the family 
slaughter complete in its interest. But 
these killings are often effected (as we too 
often see practically enacted by children) 
out of pure wantonness, and with no as- 


- signable cause :— 


Where are you going? said Robin to Bob- 
bin ; 

Where are you going? said Richard to 
Robin, &c. 


To shoot an old hen, said Robin to Bobbin, 
To shoot an old hen, &c. 


How skilfully the verses retard the 
“delightful” catastrophe, and how they 
exult in repetition! The killing of a poor 
~ harmless old hen is thus exalted into a 
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great event. But sometimes theft is very 
directly associated with killing :— 


Butcher, butcher, kill a ealf— 
Run away with the better half. 


Pretty and tender to a degree, as all 
children feel the conclusion of the story 
of the Babes in the Wood—with its pa. 
thetic illustration of the two children ly. 
ing side by side, asleep or dead, and the 
robins covering them -with leaves—the 
previous part of the story narrates the 
dishonest and murderous intentions of 
the cruel uncle with abominable distinct- 
ness, to say nothing of the preparations 
for their murder by one of the men hired 
for that purpose, with his fight, and death 
by the hand of the other servant. 

Nothing seems quite satisfactory with- 
outa death. The highly interesting and 
eventful narrative poem of “ Froggy 
would a-wooing go,” terminates with sev- 
eral deaths ; the heroic brevity of ‘‘ Jack 
and Jill” involves a broken neck or a 
cracked crown, if not both; and the cu- 
mulative lyric of “‘ The House that Jack 
Built,” and the companion song of “A 
Kid—a Kid,’”’ comprise various killings, 
besides bull-tossing and cat-worrying. 
These things are considerably overlooked, 
by reason of the comic images presented, 
and the rapid recurrence of comic rhymes; 
but there they are. Sometimes, however, 
the song takes a more abrupt anid savage 
tone :— 


Tit—tat—toe— 
My fi@st go; 
Three jolly butcher boys all in a row! 
Stick one up— 
Stick ore down— 
Stick one in the old man’s burrying-ground. 


Grim, gloomy, vague, and leaving the 
child’s imagination to fill up the picture. 
Here is a lighter one— 


The fox, when he came to the farmer's 
gate, 

Who should he see but the farmer’s drake: 

“T love you so well for your master’s sake, 

And I long to be picking your bones, 0!” 


This nice suggestion is presently fol- 
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lowed by a shot through the Fox’s head. 
But the question of ‘‘-apital punishment” 
for an offence, is noting in the nursery 
code of song-writing ; innocence and guilt 
all fare alike. 


Lady-bird, lady-bird, fly away home: 

Your house is on fire!—your children 
alone— 

They are all burnt but one, &c. 


A tailor intends to killa crow, for no 
other offence than watching how he made 
a coat !— 


Wife, bring me my arrow and my bow, 
That I may shoot that old carrion crow, 
Sing heigh, sing ho, &c. 
The tailor he shot, bat he miss’d his mark, 
And shot his own sow right through the 
heart ! 


Here is another— 


The woodcock and the sparrow ; 
The little dog has burnt his tail— 
And he must be hanged to-morrow! 


What a sense of justice is conveyed in 
the above! And here follows a pretty 
lullaby— 


By baby bumpin, 

~ Where’s Tony Lumpkin ? 
My lady’s on her death-bed, 
With eating half a pumpkin. 


No wonder; but a charming picture of 
greediness. Here is a death from a very 
different cause: 


Little John Jig Jag 
Rode on a petty nag, 
And went to Wigan to woo; 
When he came to a beck 
He fell and broke his neck— 
Johnny, how dost thou now ? 


The number of acts of utterly unpro- 
voked and wanton violence which may 
be found in Mr. Halliwell’s but too faith- 
ful collection—such as knocking out 
the teeth, shooting, cutting, and pecking 
off noses, cracking of crowns, eatings-up 
alive, bruising, maiming, and mutilating, 
with the wholesale John Ball, who “ shot 
them all!”—is something quite amazing 
to those who look through the book. No 
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innocent or beautiful object is spared by 
our old Witch : ' 


The white dove sat on the castle wall; 
I bend my bow—and shoot-her I shall! &c. 
Halliwell’s “ Nursery Rhymes.” 


Even the baby in the cradle is demol- 
ished : 


Hush-a-by baby, ‘ 
All on the tree-top! 
When the wind blows 
The cradle will rock ; 
When the boughs break 
The cradle will fall— 
Down tumbles hush-a-by baby, and all! 


Bravo! excellent fun—a smashed baby! 
Well done, old Nursery Witch! In 
short, the grand staple commodity of the 
nursery songs and tales of England, and 
we fear of many other nations, is death, 


‘ or the excitement of killing something. 


Even the best of these, the most heroic, 
with the least amount of ghastly horror 
or barbarity, such as “Jack the Giant- 
killer,” the ‘Forty “Thieves,” “St. 
George and the Dragon,” &c., contain a 
plentiful amount of slaughter in a variety 
of ways; so that the nursery literature 
may be said to be quite steeped in imagi- 
nary blood. Giants, monsters, men, wo- 
men, children, birds, beasts, and fish, all 
are brought to the nursery by its tutélar 
Witch, and there slain under every va- 


riety of romantic or questionable circum- 
“stances. 


We shall, no doubt, be reminded that 
children do not attach such distinct no- 
tions to these things as grown-up people ; 
that they do not realize these horrors to 
their minds; that they, in a certain sprt, 
comprehend them as things of fancy ahd 
“make-believe.” Heaven preserve us all, 
if this were not so! We should all be- 
come guerilla soldiers, or Gordon Cum- 
mings at the very best, if it were other- 
wise; and probably thieves and Thugs, 
so far as education and early tastes are 
concerned. But we are all aware that it 
is most wisely and happily ordained dif- 
ferently by the complex construction of 
the mind; so that these horrors, with 
nearly all children, are not accompanied 
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with the frightful sense of realities and 
facts. But will anybody say that they 
do not act upon the imagination—that 
they do not furnish it with dreadful ‘ ma- 
terials for thinking,” as well as for dreams 
by night? Not a doubt of it. Children 
differ, and the injury will, therefore, be a 
question of degree; but that it is an in- 
jury of some kind to all, no one who 
gives the subject a fair amount of consid- 
eration will fail to perceive. 

We cannot find space to speak of the 
various churchyard horrors, as they gen- 
erally involve a story. Suffice it to say 
that Monk Lewis has borrowed his 
‘** worms that crept in,” and ‘‘ worms that 
crept out,” from one of our nursery 
songs. A few off-hand murders “ for 
tiny hands” are all we will offer, prelud- 
ing them with an appropriate nursery in- 
cantation : 


Hinx! minx! 
The old Witch winks ! 
The fat begins to fry ! 


Little Dickey Dilver 
Had a wife of silver: 

He took a stick and brake her back, 
And sold her to the miller: 
The miller wouldn’t have her— 
So he threw her in the river! 


I'll tell you a story about Joll McRory ; 
He went to the wood and shot a Tory! 
Then he came back and told his brother, 
And they went to the wood and shot “ano- 
ther! 
> jag 

Cool, easy, wanton, funny sort of mur- 

ders, these! And here is a reward for 
/tm old servant : 


Barnaby Bright was a sharp little cur, 

He always would bark if a mouse did but 
Stir; 

But now he’s grown old, and can no longer 
bark— 

He's condemned by the parson to be hang’d 
by the clerk. 


The four next, all of which we find in 
Halliwell’s Collection, are more practi- 
cally hideous than we were previously 
aware our nursery literature, rich as we 
knew it to be in these things, could fur- 
nish : 
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Who goes round my house this night? 
None but bloody Tom! 

Who steals all the sheep at night? 
None [left] but this poor one. 


Here comes a candle to light you to bed: 
Here comes a chopper! to chop off your 
head! 


If she’ll bear [a wild mare] 
We'll give her some grains ; 
If she won’t bear— 
We'll dash out her brains! 


When I went up a sandy hill 
I met a sandy boy, O! 

I cut his throat—TI sucked his blood ! 
And left his skin a hanging, O! 


We will defy any collection of Nursery 
Rhymes, of the country, to beat the above, 
for everything that such rhymes ought 
not to describe—unless, indeed, some of 
the old Scotch rhymes and nursery le- 
gends, 


There was once a cruel mother, who 
murdered one of her daughters, and made 
a dish of meat of the body, which she gave 
her husband. who devoured it. * y 
The father, enraged at the death of his fa- 
vorite child, immediately killed the mother. 


Pippety Pew! 
My mother mé slew! 
My father me ate! &c. 
Nursery Legends and Ballads of Scotland. 


An old Scottish ballad of “ Croodlen 
Doo,” which follows, is a case of poison- 
ing, by a step-mother. The editor also 
gives us the following riddle: 


I sat wi’ my love, and I drank wi’ my love, 
And my love she gave me a licht, &c. 


Solution.—I sat in a chair made of my 
mistress’ hair; I drank out of her skull, 
and was lighted by a candle made of her 
tallow ! 


There are two other special features 
which strike us continually in our nur- 
sery doggrels, and these are the merce- 
nary spirit they display on nearly every 
suggestion of marriage, and also their 
coarse vulgarity. 
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What care I how black [ be, 

If twenty pounds will marry me? 
If twenty won’t, forty shall— 

I am my mother’s bouncing girl. 


And if you'll consent to marry me now, 
I'll feed you as fatas ny grandfather’s sow. 


What is your fortune, my pretty maid? &c. 


She invited me to her own house, 
Where oft I’ve been before, 

And she tumbled me into the hog-tub, . 
And Pil never go there any more. 


Robbin the Bobbin, the big-bellied Ben, 
He eat more meat than four score men, &c. 


Oh, sir! I will acceptof the keys of your 
chest— : 

And count your gold and silver when you 
are at rest. 


The lady, in the foregoing, had refused 
his offer, until the chest was mentioned. 


The butcher that killed his ram, sir, . 
Was up to his knees in blood, &c. 


Hannah Bantry in the Pantry, 
Eating a mutton bone ; 

How she chaw’d it, how she gnaw’d it, 
When she found she was alone. 


See, saw—Margery Daw, &c. 


Who comes here? 
A grenadier, &c. 


There was a lady loved a hog, &c. 


To whom are we indebted for these 
vulgarities? The solution, we think ob- 
vious, The great majority of these 
thymes are no doubt the composition of 
uneducated old nurses and beldames of 
olden times—old gossipying crones, who 
little dreamed of the honor in store for 
them in the spectacled labors of learned 
collectors and editors, “with print and 
gloss.’ They sung what came upper- 
most; the rhymes grew and grew, and 
were handed down. Insuch an immense 
quantity, the total absence of all beauty, 
of all prettiness, childish grace and inno- 


cence, is something quite wonderful, and 


is explicable in no other way. 
As for our tales and stories, they are 
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very often.of foreign growth. Several 
of our most famous stories also exist, 
with certain national varieties in each, 
in the Swedish, Norwegian, Danish, 
French, and German literature of the 
nursery. | 

We are accustomed to attribute to the 
Germans, in their social and domestic re- 
lations, a greater simplicity of mind, life 
and manners, than is found among our- 
selves. This circumstance, added to their 
natural dispositicn to reflect and philoso- 
phize on all subjects, would have led one 
to expect that in so important a conside- 
ration as the very earliest ideas and in- 
fluences presented to the opening mind 
of a child, the greatest care would have 
been taken to communicate nothing but 
the purest and most amiable pictures, 
thoughts, and general impressions. We 
do not find this to be the case. Their 
nursery songs and tales are not, in gene- 
ral, so cruel and tragical as ours, nor do 
they contain so many vicious and un- 
principled influences ; but great numbers 
of them are of the most injurious kind, 
The Witch of the German nursery, 
though more romantic and fanciful than 
ours, is scarcely less inconsiderate and 
mischievous. Her chief purpose often 
appears to be the infliction of punish- 
ments upon disobedient children in a 
summary way, as a direct consequence of 
that disobedience or naughtiness. It is 
intended to warn children by these 
means; but the punishments are usually 
so severe and remorseless, and so dispro- 
portioned to the offence, that we think 
they must have a greater tendency to in- 
culcate a spirit of vengeance, injustice, 
and cruelty, than to instil the lesson of 
obedience and caution which we intended. 

One of the most popular of the Ger- 
man collection of poems of the nufsery 
is one of the least objectionable. They 
are not songs, but little tales in verse, 
and the collection is called after the 
figure on its title-page—Der Struwwel- 
peter, who ig a short, thick-set, clownish 
fellow, in a red blouse and long green 
gaiters, the nails of whose fingers have 
grown to a length that resemble lobster’s 
horns, while the hair of his head is all 
unshorn, ani flying about in outrageous 
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disorder. There are no portraitures, or 
stories of goodness; nothing is. shown 
but naughtiness and its punishment. In 
the poem of ‘Naughty Frederick,” you 
see him begin with pulling off the legs 
and wings of flies; he then kills a bird 
in its cage by throwing a chair at it; 
beats his nursemaid with a whip; and 
finally assaults a dog who is quietly 
drinking from a pump. The dog tears 
his leg, the blood from which, in the 
most approved bad style of all nursery 
pictures, (the last sort of things that 
should be shown to children,) makes a 
very important feature in the illustration. 
Frederick is then put to bed; the doctor 
gives him nauseous physic, and the dog 
eats Frederick’s dinner, sitting up at ta- 
ble, in the boy’s chair. Which, being 
translated, runs thus: 


The dog receives sick Frederick’s plate, 
And on his great cake now shall dine ; 
His liver pudding next he ate, 
And, being thirsty, drank his wine. 


But this is moderate enough; the next 
poem advances the principle of vengeance 
much further. In the story of the girl 
who plays with the lucifer match-box, 
you see a girl approaching a table, on 
which is placed a box-of lucifers; two 
black cats are seated beneath the table, 
each holding up one fore-paw to warn 
her, or to remind her that she is not to 
touch the box. She lights a match; the 
two cats repeat their warning gesticula- 
tion. In the third picture she is en- 
veloped in red and yellow flames, (a hor- 
rible daub, of course, but none the less 


horrible to a child’s imagination,) and ' 


the black cats have elevated both with a 
mixture of horror, and of ‘“‘ We teld you 
so!” 'The last picture shows a little heap 
of smoking cinders, with two shoes float- 
ing on a stream of water, which is caused 
by the “flood of tears” poured forth by 
the inconsolable cats. This latter touch 
of tenderness and commisseration almost 
redeems the story. 


And the tears of the cats kept flowing, 
Meeou Wo! 


Like a rill through a meadow, M’yorl Ro! 
Oo! QO! 
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The next poem is called Die Geschichte 
von den schwarzen Buden, (the History of 
the Black Boy,) which is very good. A 
negro boy is enjoying a walk beneath a 
bright green umbrella, and is followed by 
three schoolboys, with all manner of de- 
rision and insult. St. Nicholas, in a 


_ brick-dust colouréd morning gown, yel- 


low slippers, black and cherry smoking- 
cap, and blue hair and beard, beckons 
the three boys to him, and dips them one 
by one into his great inkstand. The last 


illustration represents the negro boy still 


on his walk beneath his bright green um- 
brella, and followed by the three boys, 
each of whom is now twice as black as 


“the object of their ridicule. The next 
poem—the story of “ The Sportsman”— 


is highly amusing and harmless. The 
illustrations are excellent. The Sports- 
man is a Berlin shop-keeper, or trades- 
man, in full Jager costume, having a new 
grass-green jacket, powder-horn and 
game bag, with the addition of a huge 
pink comforter. He carries a prodigious 
duck-gun over his shoulder. The first 
picture displays him setting out on his 
grand excursion after game, while on a 
little bank behind him, screened by some 
large leaves, sits a Hare, “taking a 
sight” after him with her fore-paws. The 
next picture shows the Sportsman lying 
fast asleep at the foot of a tree. The 
Sun, with a highly humorous face, looks 
down upon him, and the Hare is seen 
carrying off Lis duck-gun and spectacles. 
In the third picture, we see the Sports- 
man in full flight, running before the 
Hare, who, with spectacles on nose, and 
the long gun at her shoulder, is tak- 
ing deliberate aim at him. The Sports- 
man makes for his home, and has just 
reached the well near the door, when 
Hare fires from a rising ground behind. 


Now ran the sportsman from his game, 

Till close beside a well he came, 

And in he jumped! His need was grcat, 

For bang went the gun,and just missed his 
pate. 


You see his heels disappearing at the 
‘same moment that his wife, who was sit- 
ting at the window taking coffee, has the 
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cup and saucer knocked out of her hand 
by the bullet; and the Hare’s little 
daughter catches the falling spoon in an 
ecstasy of delight and surprise—which 
must, no doubt, be shared by all the chil- 
dren who read it. It is beyond all com- 
parison the best peem in the collection 
of Struwwelper Datimen-Sutscher (‘‘ The 
Thumb-Sucker’’) is of an opposite kind ; 
being extremely painful to contemplate, 
and without anything picturesque to re- 
deem or lessen its ugly cruelty. <A lady 
expects her son to be very good during 
her absence, and above all things not to 
suck his thumbs. If he persists in this 
bad habit, she warns him that the Tailor 
willcome and cut them off with his shears. 
The lady goes out, and—wupp! goes the 
thumb into the mouth; and in the next 
picture you see the Tailor—a regular 
German skip-jack with long flying legs— 
dancing towards the boy, and catching 
one of his thumbs between his long 
shares, which causes the boy to throw up 
one leg from excessive pain. In the last 
picture, the boys appears with both 
thumbs cut off, and the blood trickling 
down his fingers. The poem of “ Little 
Kaspar and the Souy”’ (Suppen- Kaspar) 
is not much better. Kaspar refuses to 
eat his soup—soup being thought in Ger- 
many to be very good for children. Il- 
lustration of the first day displays Soup- 
Kaspar very fat; in the second day, he 
is thin; in the third—still refusing to 
take soup-—he is wretchedly meagre; in 
the fourth day, he is reduced to a mere 
dark outline; and the illustration of the 
fifth day ig a little grave with a cross for 
a tombstone, 


By the fourth day’s end he was like a 
shade ; 

About half an ounce was all he weighed ; 

On the fifth he was dead—and his grave 
was made. 


As for invention, however, we find 
abundance of it in the tales and fables of 
German norsery literature; our grand 
complaint is the misapplication of the 
faculty. A heap of these little volumes 
lies before us,.each of them containing 
several stories, and one of them no less 
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than a hundred and fifty. It would oe- 
cupy too much space to give an outline of 
many of these; suffice it. to say, that 
they are full of horrors and other alarm- 
ing things, most improper for children to 
read, however they may be attracted by 


_ the fascinating excitements. We find ac- 


counts of cheating, thieving, murdering, 
the deathbed of a blasphemer, the ap- 
pearance of ghosts of various kinds, and 
of death and the devil. The illustrations 
are but too good, and would never be for- 
gotten by children of a vivid imagination. 
A special example or two will be enough. 
In Heinrich Bomhard’s Drie Erzéhlun- 
gen fur Kinder (Three Tales for Chil- 
dren) a virtuous king is caused by magic 
to fallin love with a witch. He is al- 
ready married, but nevertheless he takes 
the witch home to his palace. At the 
instigation of the witch, the good king is 
made to order his queen to be burnt, and 
the hearts of his children to be cut out. 


(This Witch of the German Nursery may | 


rival, if not surpass, the worst of our 
own.) ‘The intended victims escape from 
her fangs; but not till the infant readers 
have tasted the horrors of anticipation,. 
The best of these volumes of tales are 
by Heinrich Smidt, and by Christoph von 
Schmid, the justly celebrated author of 
** Ostereier”’ (EKaster-eggs) and other ex- 
cellent stories for children. Each of these 
writers possesses a fertile imagination, 
and a poetical fancy, and the latter es- 
pecially has a charming simplicity of 
style, and a gracefal humor. We must, 
neyertheless, enter our protest against 
many of the images they present to the 
infant imagination. In Der Wunderarat 
(the Wonderful Physician) of Christoph 
von Schmid, he makes a poor man seek 
a godfather for his child. All thosé he 
asks refuse him. A hunter then offers 
himself, and is accepted— when the poor 
man, looking more attentively at the 
hunter, perceives that he has long claws 
and a cloven foot! He hastily retreats, 
and finally, getting into a churehyard, 


_ Death approaches him—offers himself as 


a godfather—and is accepted. Where- 


-upon Death, “dressing himself in a 


proper manner,” accompanies him to 
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church, and goes through the ceremony 
in a grave and respectful manner. To 
speak, however, in general terms, this 
author well deserves the reputation he 
possesses as a writer of juvenile tales. 
The brothers Grimm are too fond of ter- 
rors. 

In the nursery rhymes we have taken 
from other countries, it is to be regretted 
that we have often vulgarize.!, not to say 
barbarized them. The little verse of 
‘‘Open your mouth and shut your eyes,” 
&c., is derived from the more tender and 
graceful Italian— 


Figluolina di Jesu, 
Apri la bocca e garda in su! 


The Tuscan rhyme of— 


+ 
Chiocciola, chiocciola marinella, 
Butta fuori le tu’ cornella! 


has been abused by our Witch into— _ 


Snail, snail, come out of your hole, 
Or else IU beat you as black as a coal. 


It is curious to trace in these nursery 
songs the national tendencies of differ- 
ent races of people. With us, the great 
majority are little acts of physical force ; 
with the Italians, the nursery songs are 
for the most part little iove-ditties. 

The grand theory of the nursery for 
obtaining quiet ; for causing a little one 
to go to sleep “like a good child,” as well 
as for teaching it to be obedient when 
awake, is almost invariably some dread- 
ful threat, or some actual terror. Here 
is a ‘Cradle Song,” (translated, we be- 
lieve, from the German,) from the “II- 
lustrated Book of Songs for Children.” 
One cf the verses is very beautiful :— 


Sleep, baby, sleep ; 
The large stars are the sheep, 
The little stars are the lambs, I guess, 
The fair moon is the shepherdess. 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 


Several other verses are also exceed- 
ingly pretty, and to the purpose; but in 
case the child should not by this time go 
to sleep, we are furnished with the fol- 
lowing :— 


[Juty & Aveusr 


Sleep, baby, sleep, 


And cry not like a sheep, 
Else will the sheep-dog bark and whine, 
And bite this naughty child of mine. 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 


Sleep, baby, sleep ; 

Away! and tend the sheep— 
Away! thou black dog fierce and wild, 
And do not wake my little child. 

Sleep, baby, sleep! 


The little trembler in the cradle is thus 
adroitly taught to “sham sleep,” and not 
to cry for fear of the ‘‘ black dog fierce 
and wild.” 

To give an adequate idea of the eu- 
phonious dance of the doggrel nursery 
songs of a foreign country is scarcely 
possible. We have, therefore, not at- 
tempted to do so, with regard to the Ger- 
man, and still less shall we venture it 
with the French. But, by taking the 
liberty of retaining the original chorus, 
which is obviously quite untranslatable, 
we may venture upon a verse from one 
of the favourite songs of the Nursery- 
Witch of France. . 


There was a little man, 
All dressed in'gray was he— 
Carabi, 
Ton, ton, 
Carabon! 
Neighbour Guillerie, 
His death would you like to see? &c. 


The song proceeds in this strain 
through a number of little adventures, 
varied according to the inventive genius 
of the nurse, and concluding with any 
sort of death which the special Witch of 
the French nurseries may take it into 
her head to imagine. The old song of 
‘“‘ Malbrouk” is also a favourite with 
children in France. They take most.de- 
light in his comical wars, and yet more 
in his death, and his grand funeral pro- 
cession—where ‘one carries his great 
sabre,” another his cocked hat and 
feather, another his ‘“‘leathern smalls,” 
&c. Here, also, is the universal favourite 
among nursery songs, well deserving to 
be so; but we believe the French are in- 
debted to us for the original :— 
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Petit Bo-Bouton 
A perdu ses moutons 

Et ne sait pas qui les a pris; 
O laissez-les tranquilles, 
Ils viendrout en ville, 

Et chacun sa queue aprés lui. 


It must, however, be observed that 
French songs of this class are very few 
indeed; such a thing as a collection of 
nursery songs does not exist in France, 

The modern French nursery tales, 
which are at present most in vogue, are 
of an utterly insipid description. They 
are precisely of that kind of tame, moral 
purpose, without anything to excite the 
imagination, the feelings, or the fancy, 
which have the least degree of attraction 
for children. The titles cf many of them 
are sufficiently indicative of their inanity, 
“L’ Ami des Enfanis,” ‘Les Délasse- 
ments de l’ Enfance,” * Le Modéle des En- 
fants,” (only fancy a prosy little prig of 
a model child!) “ Les Enfants studieux !” 
&e. Out of a considerable number of 
little volumes now on sale for children, 
we recently looked through “ Douz His- 
toriettes, pour les Enfants de six a huit 
ans,” published in Paris at Libraire de 
V’Enfance et de la Jeunesse. In these, 
and most other French juvenile tales of 
our day, there is an utter want of inyen- 
tion and of interest. 

But it was not always so in France. 
Far from it. Some of the most exciting, 
romantic, graphic, and graceful of our 
own old stock of fairy-tales are derived 
from the French; and we are bound to 
add, some of those which, from their 
horrors and cruelties, are the most alarm- 
ing to the apprehensive imagination of 
children, filling them with vague terrors ; 
thus rendering them unable to be left 
alone in the dark, and tending in other 
respects to injure the healthy tone of the 
‘mind and feelings. What will be said 
by some of our nursery: tale loving grand- 
mamas and old nurses, when they hear 
that their old favourite story (and, alas! 

ours too) of “Blue Beard,” is of French 
origin? Yes, Blue Beard, with his great 
red face, staring round eyes, bushy éye- 
brows, hungry, remorseless mouth, his 
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great loose crimson Tarkish trouser-bags, 
his yellow slippers, his jewelled belt and 
turban, his long beard, painted blae by 
no niggard hand, and his immense broad 
crooked scymitar—this magnificent nur- 
sery monster, with his blood-stained 
closet, where his group of former wives 
all stood up with their heads cut of — 
this horrible old Blue Beard, we rejoice 
to say, is not of English origin; and we 
are only too sorry that he should ever 
have become so tragically popular among 
our infant minds. “Little Red Riding 
Hood,” another most popular and de- 
lightful tale, from the excitement and the 
tearful pity it causes, but nevertheless 
one of the most shocking and cruel of all 
tales—this, also, is derived from the 
French. Shall we ever forget our child- 
hood’s impressions on first hearing it 
related by an old nurse—especially that 
final part where the Wolf having eaten 
Red Riding Hood’s poor old sick grand- 
mama, and got into her bed dressed in 
her night-gown and ‘cap, asks the little 
girl to undress herself and get into bed 
with her, as she is so cold. We think 
even now we see and hear. our old nurse 
imitating the hypocritical Wolf, in the 
dreadful dialogue of “‘What great eyes 
you ’ve got, grand’ma!” “ The better to 
see you, my dear.” ‘“ What a great nose 
you ’ve got, grand’ma!” “ The better to 
smell you, my dear.” (Is not this truly 
dreadful to a listening child?) “ What 
a large mouth and great sharp teeth 
you ’ve got, grand’ma!” “The better to 
eat you up!’—and Little Red Hiding 
Hood is accordingly torn to pieces, and 
devoured, which is usually represented 
by a sudden rush towards the little trem- 
bling listener. Will any mother in the 
world, who once brings ber mind to think 
of it, say that such stories and pictures 
are fit for children? Will she not at 
once see that they are among the very 
worst images, emotions, and influences 
that could possiuly be communicated to 
aninfantmind? But we have no thought 
of being unjust or ungrateful to the 
French, for the beautiful story of “Cin- 
derella” belongs to them ; and so, we be- 
lieve, does the delightfully romantic tale 
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of “Puss in Boots,” (Le Chat Botté.) 
Beranger has more recently given usa 
portrait of the celebrated Marquis de 
Carabas, of a very picturesque and amus- 
ing kind. The pretty story of the 
“White Cat” also belongs originally to 
France. Some of these stories appear to 
be of Norman origin. 

We have not spared our own nursery 
literature; and though we admit that 
Germany is greatly in advance of us in 
respect of its tales for children, (those, 
we mean, which are written by the best 
authors of this class,) we have something 
to add from the evil stock they possess. 
We will conclude our list, which too truly 
may be entitled “ horrid deeds for infant 
minds,” with a few selections from the 
Undertundfiinfzig moralische Erzahlun- 
gen fiir kleine Kinder, von Franz Hoff- 
man. 

This Franz Hoffman, besides his story 
of *‘ Loango,” which is full of the most 
atrocious butcheries, and other horrors in 
slave-ships and among tigers, (with prints 
to match) and his story of the ‘“ Evil 
Spirit,” in which a king murders the 
father of his wife, and makes a drinking 
cup of his skull, out of which he compels 
his wife to drink; besides these more 
than bewitched, these demoniacal stories, 
he has composed the above-mentioned 
“‘ Hundred-and-fifty moral Tales for Lit- 
tle Children.” With very few excep- 
tions, one principle pervades them all. 
We have heard of a certain traveller who 
inquired of the king of a savage tribe as 
to his penal code. His black majesty 
calmly replied: ‘Our code is perfect. 
Our least punishment is death.’”’ The 
suggestion of gradations of torture was 
sufficiently obvious. So of this author’s 
code of morals, in writing stories for the 
good of children, as he pretends, and the 
correction or prevention of their disobe- 
dience. Weshould prefer death, as the 
lesser punishment, instead of many of 
the shocking mutilations he depicts, as 
the consequence of little acts of wilful- 
ness in children. A boy has been told 
not to swing so high; he forgets the in- 
junction, and has a fall, which fractures 
his leg. A little girl, named Meta, plays 
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with scissors after being warned, and 
jobs out one eye. But the author, not 
content with this, follows up poor Meta, 
for putting pins in her mouth. She hap- 
pens to have some, when her aunt, whom 
she loves, suddenly arrives, and in joy of 
the moment, running to embrace her, little 
Meta falls—pins stick in her throat—she 
suffers tortures, and then dies. A little 
boy gets upon a great horse, the horse 
runs away with. him, the little fellow is 
thrown, breaks his arm, and the author 
takes care to inform his young friends 
that the broken arm caused “frightful 
pain.” Another boy gets up a tree after 
a hawk’s nest. Asa salutary warning, 
the hawk tears out one of his eyes, and 
we are assured that the boy ‘‘remained a 
hideous object all his life.” As to what 
the king of the savages called his “ least” 
punishment—namely, death—there is 
abundance of it in this book; but in 
most cases it is attended or preceded by 
torture; bites of adders and apes,. tear- 
ing of limbs by dogs, shots from guns, 
and lacerations from fox-traps, tumbles 
headlong from high towers, drownings, 
pursuits by lions, &c., most impressively 
illustrated by prints and vignettes. We 
hence discover that the “morality” of 
these tales is that of vengeance, and its 
code of the most cruel for the most com- 
mon of children’s offences. 

In educational books—education of 
children by means of books of a direct 
and practical kind—we are supplied to 
overflowing. More than enough have 
we of little primers of all the arts and 
sciences, and geographies, and histories, 
and the useful knowledges; but, of books 
well suited to the earliest and best feel- 
ings, and the purest principles, as indi- 
rectly, but no less profoundly, instilled 
through the heart and the imagination, 
oh! how few, in comparison with the 
masses of trash, or of sanguinary and 
otherwise unwholesome excitement! At 
the top of the best of this class of books 
we should place the children’s stories of 
Hans Christian Andersen; and (with the 
exception, here and there, of an objec- 
tionable touch of the dark and terrific) 
those of the author of the ‘ Ostereter,” 
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the “‘ Fable Book ” of Otto Speckter ; the 
“* Alie und Neue Kinderlieder,” collected 
by G. Scherer; the German ‘A. B. C. 
Buch,’’ both these latter being illustrated 
by several of the first artists in Germany. 
There the first artists really are engaged 
for the purpose; with us it is only pre- 
tended, as a matter of advertisement. 
Hence the extraordinary superiority of 
the foreign illustrations. The fanciful 
magic of “Good Lady Bertha’s Honey 
Broth,” from the prolific pen of Alexan- 
der Dumas, is far surpassed in the fer- 
tility of necromantic invention by the ex- 
traordinary designs furnished by an emi- 
nent artist. Our own authors, the few 
who have written excellent stories and 
songs for children—Mrs. Barbauld, Mary 
Howitt, Mrs. Marcet, Miss Martineau, 
Mrs. Harriet Myrtle, Jane and Emily 
Taylor, the authors of ‘“ Parent’s Cabi- 
net,” and some others—how much more 
extensive would have heen their success 
had they found such artists to illustrate 
their books, as we find with the best of 
those produced in Germany, France, and 
Holland! And here we may mention 
that we have never met with songs more 
pure and innocent, and more truly adapt- 
ed for children, than those of the Dutch 
poet, Van Alphen (Kleine Gedichien voor 
Kinderen, door Hieronimus van Alphen.) 
The ‘“* Gouden Boeksen” of Van Hasselt, 
another Dutch poet, is also worthy of 
high commendation for the same reasons. 
The illustrations are excellent, the verses 
of charming simplicity and innocence. 
But now we may be asked, will chil- 
dren be interested in this purity—this in- 
nocence? Is it not too much like them- 
selves, and do they not crave for more 
exciting aliment? Do they not delight 
in horrors, and such things? Not a 
doubt of it, In like manner, children of 
a larger growth delight in gin, and take 
other stimulating things to excess. Ifa 
child cries for a nice mixture of poisoned 
plums and sweetmeats, are we to give 
them because of the pleasure they excite 
at the moment? There is no philosophy, 
no moral firmness, in this; though it 
may be natural enough in a bookseller to 
advance such an argument. His object 
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is to supply a market. What children 
like, is considered the ‘‘demand,” and 
obedient parents, bowing to indulgent 
children, obtain whatever the rosy- 
cheeked little tyrants require. 

What is to be done for children in this 
matter? The first step towards a reform 
that will strike most peeple, is by no 
means so easy of practical accomplish- 
ment. Some years ago, the author of 
“The Good-natured Beat—a Story for 
Children of All Ages,” went to a pub- 
lisher, eminent for his juvenile books, 
and proposed the following work. He 
wished to awaken parents and guardians 
of children to the condition of nursery 
literature, and to warn them against a 
heap of “favorite” books: and tales, as 
of most injurious tendency. The pul- 
lisher was struck with the proposal; but, 
after some days’ consideration, he de- 
murred to it, on the ground of-the large 
amount of capital embarked, by many 
respectable houses in the trade, in these 
very books, hundreds of thousands of 
which were profusely illustrated, and 
great numbers beautifully bound; he 
therefore thought it would seem invidious 
to the trade, and that his motives would, 
at best, be misconstrued. The Good-na- 
tured Bear saw some reason in this, or, 
at any rate, received it as a good com- 
mercial objection; and, bowing to fate, 
agreed to modify his original proposal. 
Instead of denouncing all the bad books 
and tales by name, with all their death- 
dealing and alarming illustrations, he 
now proposed to denounce them in gene- 
ral terms, on broad principles—and to 
specify by name only such books, tales, 
and songs as were good—heautiful and 
poetical in spirit, or humorous and amus- 
ing; and in no case containing cruelties, 
horrors, vices, and terrors of any kind. 
The publisher rubbed his hands with a 
beaming smile. ‘‘ This will do,’’ said he ;. 
“this will do; and, by the way, I have 
myself published a number of books, ex- 
actly of this latter kind—beautiful in 
poetry, amiable in prose, humorous and 
amusing in spirit; and the illustrations 
and binding among the best in the trade ; 
all of which you would, no doubt, spe- 
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cially mention.” The Good-natured Bear 
was carried, fainting, into a cab. 

Where is a reform in the nursery library 
to come from? A real reform, both in 
the spirit and the letter, and not a 
“sham,” that will look well in the ad- 
vertisements? One cannot expect it to 
come from the children; for they are fas- 
cinated by what they fear. Almost as 
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little reasonable will it be to expect such 
a reform to come from the publishers’ of 
children’s books, nearly all of whose pre- 
sent stock in trade is full of the old leaven 
of direct evil, or reckless fun. The real 
reform must begin with the parents. Dj- 
rectly they begin to think, the publishers 
will feel it, and ‘respond. 





TO THE EXCHANGED PRISONERS. 


Written by a Marylander in a Northern Prison the evening before the boat left that was 
to bear the exchanged prisoners to Fortress Monroe. 


The anchors are weighed, and the gates of your prison 
Fall wide, as your ship gives her prow to the foam, 
And a few hurried hours shall return you exulting, 
Where the flag you have fought for floats over your home. 


God send that not long may its folds be uplifted 
O’er fields dark and sad with the trail of the fight— 
God give it the triumph He always hath given, 
Or'sooner or later, to Valor and Right! 


But if peace may not yet wreath your homes with her olive, 
And new victims are still ’round the altar to bleed, 

God shield you amid the red bolts of the battle! 
God give you stout hearts for high thought and brave deed! 


No need we should bid you go strike for your freedom— 
You have stricken, like men, for its blessings before, 

And your homes and your loved ones, your wrongs and your manhood, 
Will nerve you to fight the good fight o’er and o’er! 


But will ye not think, as ye wave your glad banners, 
How the flag of old Maryiand, trodden in shame, 
Lies sullied and torn in the dust of her highways— 
And will ye not strike a fresh blow in her name ? 


Her mothers have sent their first born to be with you, 
Wherever with blood there are fields to be won— 

Her daughters have wept for you, clad you and nursed you, 
Their vows and their hopes and their smiles are your own. 


Let her cause be your cause, and whenever the war-cry 
Bids you rush to the field, oh! remember her toc— 
And when freedom and peace shall be blended in glory, 

Oh count it your shame if she be not with you! 


And if in the hour when pride, honor, and duty, 
Shall stir every throb in the hearts of brave men— 
The wrongs of the helpless can quicken such pulses, 
Let the captives, at Warren, give flame to them then. 
Fort Warren, July 31, 1862. 
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On this round globe, there is no Plain 
like that of Manassas. Marathon, Water- 
loo, Wagram, Austerlitz, all other fields 
pale before this thrice-dyed plateau. 
Strange and unexampled story! 

On Saturday, July 2ist, 1861, the men of 
the North came, 50,000 strong, to this plain, 
to test, with shot and steel, the question of 
Secession. The debate was hot and hard 
and long, but, ere the shades of night had 
fallen, ‘the debaters of the North were 
compelled to yield their point. Secession 
—the grand human right of self-govern- 
ment—had triumphed, and they who con- 
tended against that right had fled in the 
wildest, most shameful panic ever re- 
corded. 


But the vanquished were not content. _ 


They determined to rise to the height of 
this great argument, and to renew the 
bloody discussion with quadruple numbers 
of debaters, and ten fuld increase of the 
resources and appliances of belligerent 
contention. Within a few months, they 
accumulated 250,000 men and 400 pieces 
of cannon, and were agai ready to go 
over the same gory ground. But a dis- 
astrous parley at Leesburg postponed the 
grand wrangle, and it was adjourned until 
the succeeding summer. Near the swamps 
of the Chickahominy, the contestants met a 
second time in angry Parliament; and a 
second time the advocates of tyranny 
went down before the fierce charges of the 
friends of freedom. 

Neither party then dreamed of joining 
issue again upon the field of the first strife. ' 
But, strangely enough, and for no unmean- 
ing purpose, it was so appointed. Andon 
Saturday, August 30th, 1862, one year and 
one month after the original struggle of 
Right with Oppression, the sanguinary 
Congress again assembled on the identical 
plain that had witnessed the first great 
battle and the first great defeat in the war 
of American ideas. The debate was hotter, 
briefer, bloodier than before. The party 
of Oppression again went under; the party 
of Freedom: again triumphed. As if the 
Great Ruler of Events decided to give the 
adversaries of Self-Government the most 
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convincing proof of their error, He decreed 
their overthrow on the immediate scene 
of their first: disaster—the place of all 
others, which they would have selected to 
retrieve their downfall and their shame. 

Are our opponents now content? Do 
they yield the point? Are they convinced 
of their errors ; and is our cause vindicated 
in their eyes? We must answer, in sor- 
row, but in anger also, “No.” Our army 
treads the soil of long-prostrate Maryland, 
and there, where Tyranny, wantoning in 
its strength, and deeming itself most secure, 
practised its cruelest outrages—there, 
please God, it is destined to receive its 
death blow. 


Forethought is wanting in Southern 
character. From the Chief Magistrate 
down, none of us have got any common 
sense, any real energy, and certainly not 
any forecast. Is proof necessary? Then 
we cite New Orleans, Roanoke Island, the 
obstructions in James River, the reorgani- 
zation of the army last Spring in the face 
of the enemy. Yet our statesmen must 
have read Washington’s letters to the Con- 
tinental Congress, while he was besieging 
Boston. 

We have improved, we have learnt some- 
thing by sad experience. Have we? Here 
it is September, and will any one tell us 
what has been done to clothe the army 
next winter? What has been done to ex- 
tend the Danville Railroad, or a still 
more important extension—a “ military 
necessity”—in Texas. 

Our history, since the war began, is full 


of instances of literally idiotic want of 


forethought. New Orleans had fallen: 
the defence of Mobile was all important. 
A gunboat was to be built. Of course all 
was bustle and energy. Yes. Five men 
were employed ten hours a day at it. 
We had a small navy. It was blown up, 
sunk, burnt, destroyed. Then, and not 
till then, issued a loud shriek from the 
Navy Department. for timber; and ship- 
wrights, who, for months had been im- 
ploring employment, were employed. 
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The most ludicrous instance of want of 
forethought oceurred in Richmond. It was 
known last winter that there would be no 
ice, a great demand for water other than 
the diluted mud of the river, a large ac- 
cession of population, an inadequate sup- 
ply of wells, thousands upon thousands of 
sick and wounded, all wanting pure, cool 
water. The city authorities waited until 
the middle of July, and until a 100,000 
Yankees threatened to take the place 
daily. Then they began to dig—one well; 
at the corner of Main and 11th streets. 
Three lazy negroes were set to work. 
They dug leisurely for a month. Then the 
sides of the well began to cave in. A 
wooden tube, called a “gum,” had to be 
built. It took three weeks to build it. It 
was brought to the well, thrown into the 
middle of the street, and found to be too 
big. The well had to be enlarged. After 
waiting a week, the work of enlargement 
commenced. The negroes took their time 
about it,and in some ten days the well 
was enlarged. All this time the people 
were suffering terribly for water. There 
was actual fighting at the few wells that 
existed. The spring, in tte Capitol Square, 
was crowded all day and all night bya 
throng ravening for water. 

The well was enlarged, the “gum” lay 
obstinately in the street. There was no 
appliance to aid in getting the gum into 
the well, no white man to direct the 
negroes how to get itin. They took a day 
to think it over. The next day, late in the 
afternoon, they—the three niggers—under- 
took to get the “gum” in by force of 
muscle. For hours they tugged in vain. 
Their struggles attracted a crowd of whites» 
who looked on, gave directions, and did 
nothing else. At last, some gray beards, 
going home for the night, volunteered to 
assist the niggers, and called for re-en- 
forcements. They came to the number of 
six—the rest of the crowd standing by and 
giving orders. There was: great excite- 
ment—far greater than any General or 
any victory ever occasioned. The crowd 
increased, and all continued to give in- 
structions. At length, just as darkness set 
in, by the aid of a long plank, and by 
dint of many discordant orders and much 
misdirection and misapplication of mus- 
cular force, the “ gum was raised to a per- 
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pendicular, and, after. one or two false 
starts, slid slickly and swiftly to the bot- 
tom of the well. The crowd set up a 
loud shout—as if Washington had been 
taken—yea, much londer than that—and 
went their ways. 

The niggers continued to dig calmly for 
some weeks more; a pump was eventu- 
ally inserted, and the well, which was be- 
gun in July, was finished early in Sep- 
tember—just in time to be of little use, for 
half the floating population in and about 
Richmond had gone away. 

How such a people ever managed to whip 
the long-headed, indefatigable Yankees, 
can be accounted for only upon the theory 


of the special intervention of Providence. 





We ventured, some months ago, to sug- 
gest that Lord Lyons’ visit to Europe boded 
us of the Confederacy no good. It will be 
remarked, that before he reached England 
the talk of recognition was lively and 
strong, but since then everything seems to 
be at a dead-lock; the popular feeling in 
our favour has quieted into stagnation, and 
the Queen, herself, has proclaimed Eng- 
land’s absolute and perpetual neutrality. 
At the same time, Lord John Russell takes 
pains to declare that Lord Lyons came to 
England for the sake of his health, on 
private business merely. How much truth 
there is in Russell’s statement, we know 
not? Whether post hoc.or propter hoc, we 
pretend not to say; but Lyons’ visit home 
has been followed by a quietus as regards 
recognition. By what arts he acconiplished 
this result, if he did accomplish it, we 
should be glad to hear. 





We invite attention to Cousin’s article 
on War. The Philosopher, true to his 
French instincts, applands glory, defends 
victory, deprecates overmuch sympathy 
for defeat. Might is Right—to him, as 
to all true thinkers) “The new spirit 
always conquers.” Suppose we have 
conquered the Yankees, what then is the 
“new spirit,” which announces its birth 
and challenges the regard of the world? 
We have an opinion on this point, which 
we hope to present at a future day. Mean- 
time, we would be glad to have the 
question answered by some contributer. 




















How hard it is for the Confederates to 
win a fruitful victory! Let us look back a 
little. At Bethel, we were content to drive 
the enemy off—fleeing ourselves soon af- 
ter. Had we pursued actively, fearlessly, 
they might have been badly cut up. From 
Oak Hills, Siegel retreated a hundred or 
more miles along a plain road, with a 
wagon train five miles long. M’Cullough, 
with a superabundance of cavalry, made 
no pursuit. At Belmont, the Yankees 


came and escaped by roads of which we, 


knew little or nothing. The battle was 
nearly adrawn one. Defeated time and 
again in Western Virginia, the Yankees 
never failed to make their escape, and al- 
most without molestation. One hour more 
of steady fighting and advancing would 
have saved us all we lostatShiloh. Seven 
Pines was a victory and a failure. Day 
after day, during the battles before Rich- 
mond, darkness came on to chouse us out 
of what we had won in daylight, and not 
only that, but to subject our conquering le- 
gions to murderous checks from a retreat- 
ing foe, concealed by night and the 
shadows of dense forests. Much the same 


story was told at Cedar Run and at Ma. - 


nassas on the memorable 30th of August. 
The practice of beginning battles late in 
the day ought long ago to have taught us a 
lesson. A full day’s work has hardly been 
done during the summer—only an after- 
noon’s job. 

A few battles we may look back upon with 
satisfaction. Manassas 1861 ended in an 
awful rout, which, if it did not carry us to 
Washington, kept the enemy there for 
more than half a year. Leesburg was a 
complete affair, and not a very little one, 
either. Front Royal closed with a fearful 
foot race, which gave the enemy barely time 
to catch breath at Winchester. McDowell 
witnessed some “tall travelling” on the 
part of Millroy’s Dutch; Ashby’s cavalry 
made themselves acquainted with the af- 
frighted heels of many thousands of cod- 
fish eaters after the morning ceremonies at 
Port Republic; and Kirby Smith’s per- 
formance at Richmond, Kentucky, termi- 
nated conclusively in the utter overthrow 
of the enemy. 

But in general our victories have been 
rather barren. 2 

This is said in no spirit of complaint. 
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Bat repulses, which leave the opposing ar- 
my almost intact, ought not to be called 
victories; and afternoon jobs, the fruits of 
which are snatched away by darkness, 
ought to set us to thinking of the fortunate 
results which might accrue from the good 
old plan of going to work at “sun-up.” 





Of all mil admirari, the people of 
Richmond must be accounted the fore- 
most. Nothing excites them—they ex- 
hibit no emotion. When 100,000 toes be- 
sieged the city; they went about their bu- 
siness as usual. When the battle, which 
was to decide the fate of the Confederate 
capital, perhaps of the Confederacy itself, 
began, they took it very coolly, and went 
on about their business. They said “ Jack- 
son’s come, and we know how it is going 
to end.” The thunder of battle seemed to 
excite some of the girls like champagne— 
that was the only manifestation. When 
the victory was achieved, there was no 
Yankee-Chinese hullabulloo, no loud jubi- 
lation, no ringing of bells, no firing of can- 
non, standing on the head or kicking of the 
heels in air. Many and great victories 
have been vouchsafed the Confederate 
arms, but the only guns fired in Richmond 
were on the occasion of the fall of Fort 
Sumter. Since then, both good and evil 
fortune have been received with equa- 
nimity, almost stolidity. 

Nor do the people of Richinond go into 
ecstasies over victorious Generals. Ma- 
gruder came, after Bethel, and there was 
no demonstration. Price came, and all was 
quiet. Johnston arrived, and there was 
not even a serenade. The President rides 
or walks the streets, and.nobody turns the 
head. Even Lee is regarded by the citi- 
zens of Richmond as any other man. 

Soldiers came crowding from all parts of 
the Confederacy to the defence of Rich- 
mond. The people did not so much as 
cheer them as they marched in column 
down the Main street to the field of battle. 
But when they came back wounded, they 
turned out en masse to feed and nurse them. 

The people of Richmond are certainly 
remarkable people. Better they should be 
apathetic than Yankeefied—“ enthused ” 
to madness by every little success. We 
like the way their papers announce victo- 
ries—in plain type, without big capitals 
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and long strings of sensational, nonsensi- 
cal headings. If they would quit bragging, 
and cease to bring out the cut of that big 
gun—the most execrable, unnatural, and 
impossible piece of ordnance—we would 
like them better. 


Gen. Lee’s reputation now overshadows 
all others. His fame has been nobly won. 
How long he will be permitted to occupy 
the public eye is uncertain. 


It cannot be forgotten that before and 
after Manassas 61, Beauregard was a great 
name. So was Johnston. The two shin- 
ing lights were brought together—was it 


with the design that each might be 
eclipsed? Such, to a certain extent, was 


the effect. But Beauregard’s star was still 
in the ascendant. Beauregard went to the 
West and made a name still greater. | His- 
tory will tell by what means and upon 
what flimsy pretext he was forcibly re- 
lieved from duty and driven into obscurity 
for five months. There are jealousiés that 
are ridiculous, and malignities. so mean 
that they become both impotent and farci- 
cal. 


The system of making our great mil- 
tary chiefs eclipse each other by juxtapo- 
sition is very cunning, but it has failed, as 
all low cunning, in the long run, is sure to 
do. Inthe blaze of Lee’s deserved glory, 
Stonewall Jackson has not been forgotten. 
That go-ahead, really great fighter—the 
pride and joy of the people—still stands in 
clear relief before the public gaze. Can 
any man tell what Lee would have done 
on the Chickahominy but for the unparal- 
leled Napoleonic campaign in the Valley? 
Shall we ever forget the work of Jackson 
in the battles before Richmond, or the 
fresh laurels that crowned his well-wreath- 
ed brow at Cedar Run? Do we not re- 
member that Lee—magnanimous Lee, in- 
capable of the littleness of jealousy, selected 
Jackson to turn Pope’s flank, and that Jack- 
son was the first to press the sod of Mary- 
land? Lee “ puts his best foot foremost” in 
Jackson. We honor Lee, we gladly ac- 
card him the right to be our Commanding 
General; but never shall we forget or ig- 
nore the services rendered his country by 
that true patriot, pure Christian, invincible 
soldier, Thomas J. Jackson. 


Editor’s Table. 
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The advocates of West Point direct at- 
tention to Lee, Beauregard, Johnston, 
Jackson, Bragg, Longstreet, and many 
others, as illustrating the value of a mili- 
tary education. To deny the value of ed- 
ucation of any sort is simply foolish. Even 
the handicrafts require training. But, if 
we would do justice to both sides of the 
question, we must remember the opportu- 
nities which the graduates of West Point 
have enjoyed. Is it to be expected that a 
man will-achieve a military reputation 
without a command? Who has done bet- 
ter than Floyd with his opportunities? 
What Pointer has achieved as much as 
Price with his limited means? Not one. 

Schools have their uses, in the main in- 
dispensable ; but the best tuition cannot 
impart talent, much less genius. Practice 
at the bedside is werth all the medical 
books and lectures; the best school of the 
soldier is in the field. The test of genius 
is the overriding of formulas and the ap- 
plication of original ideas. Give the 
schools their due—give also natural gifts 
their due—undervalue neither. 


GENERAL TOCHMAN. 


By an unaccountable error, for which 
the Editor is in no wise responsible—he 
being then absent from the city—General 
Tochman’s Letter to the Polish Demo- 
cratic Societies, printed in this magazine 
some months ago, was headed “ Doctor 
Tochman’s Letter,” &c.—a most absurd 
mistake. 

That our readers may know who Gen. 
T. is, and what manner of treatment he 
has received, we lay before them the fol- 
lowing sketch, faken from a Columbia (S. 
C.) paper. It was hoped the Government 
would eventually do justice to Tochman, 
but he seems to be sent completely adrift— 
his very existence ignored. 


General Tochman is the nephew of the 
far-famed general-in-chief of the Polish 
army, John Skrzynecke who, in 1830-31, 
caused the Russian throne to totter to its 
very foundation. He was major in the 
Polish infantry during the revolution of 
1830 and 1831, and won for himself, by re- 
peated and distinguished bravery, the cross 
of the Polish Legion of Honor, “ Virtuti 
Militari.” When that revolution failed, 
he, with thousands of his compatriots, 
sought an asylum in France, where his 
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countrymen gave him another proof of 
their trust and consideration by electing 
him Vice President of the Polish Council. 
His exertions to keep up sympathy for the 
cause of his native land, however, made 
him obnoxious to the timorous govern- 
ment of Louis Phillippe, and in 1537 we 
see him an exile again, wending his way 
to the land of liberty and promise—the 
United States. Here he made himself uni- 
versally known as a lecturer and public 
speaker, advocating the cause of Poland, 
and addressing some five hundred assem- 
blies in the Northern and Western States, 
and almost all their State Legislatures, 
some of which listened to his patriotic ap- 
peals during their legislative sessions—an 
honor which has never been accorded to 
any foreigner since, not even to Kossuth. 
But the revolutionary movements then ex- 
pected in Europe became delayed, and see- 
ing the hopelessness of further endeavors, 
he devoted himself to the legal profession, 
was in 1845 admitted to the bar of New 
York, and soon after became a member of 
the bar of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. It was he that brought to an issue 
the famous case of the heirs of Kesciusko, 
recovering for them most valuable property 
which that illustrious Pole had left in this 
country. During the last Presidential elec- 
tion he supported Douglas for the Presi- 
dency, as a member of the Virginia Demo- 
cratic Convention, and afterwards was 
chosen one of ten district electors. After 
the election of Lincoln, he at first adhered 
to the Union, advocating its preservation 
and maintenance by constitutional means ; 
but when President Lincoln declared war 
against the seceded States he sided with 
the South, preferring rather to become an 
exile a third time, and to abandon proper- 
ty, family and a host of warm friends, than 
to become untrue to the great cause for 
which he had striven all his life—the 
principle of self-government. 

He repaired to Montgomery in May 
last, and offered his services to the Gov- 
ernment in any capacity in which they 
might employ them, either military, civil, 
or diplomatic. He was most kindly re- 
ceived, and offered a coloneley; and when 
he accepted it, an authority, signed by the 
Setretary of War, was handed to him to 
raise his regiment, or, should he find it prac- 
ticable, to raise a brigade of two regiments. 
Whereupon he issued a proclamation to 
his compatriots, defining the principles 
which induced him to side with the South, 
and calling them to enlist under his ban- 
ner. 

The fact that Tochman raised, in some 
six weeks, in the State of Louisiana, a bri- 
gade of two regiments of infantry, mostly 
composed of foreign-born citizens, among 
whonr are many who have fought in the 
battles of Europe, and that the citizens of 


New Orleans subscribed several thousand 
dollars to purchase and present to his bri- 
gade a battery of ‘artillery, conjointly with 
the fact that the officers first mustered into 
his brigade unanimously complimented 
him by giving it the name of the “ Polish 
Brigade,” sufficiently show the popularity 
with which this proclamation was received. 

When Tochmaun's first regiment was 
completed he repaired to Richmond to ob- 
tain arms for the brigade, and take the 
preliminary steps for getting his command 
in the field, when the Government, proba- 
bly giving way to the demands of influen- 
tial Louisiana politicians, refused to com- 
mission him as a brigadier, merely offering 
him a regiment. As itis said, some mem- 
ber of Congress from Louisiana conceived 
an idea that the troops raised by General 
T- belonged to the State of Louisiana, be- 
cause he raised them in that State. And, 
strange to say, the Government denied 
him the right of commanding the troops, 
alleging that it was expected he would 
raise the brigade in the border States, at 
that time already occupied by federal 
forces ! 


It is nota little remarkable that, hitherto, 
no Yankee has achieved a durable milita- 
ry reputation, Their papers have furiously 
puffed and pictured up man after man, yet 
impartial observers, like the English and 
French, have not been deceived by these 
Chinese antics. Men of ability there must 
be, in so gigantic an army as that of the 
Yankees, but who among them has made 
a great name? On the other hand, let us 
look to our side. There was a magic in 
Beauregard's name overall the land, North 
and South, the moment it was pronounced 
and before he had lifted his hand. Rus- 
sell, who, but looked at him, predicted great 
things of him, and the prediction has been 
more than fulfilled. Lee came to us with 
a great reputation, based mainly upon the 
judgment of Wingfield Scott. So well has 
he sustained that reputation, that he ranks 
now among the first, if not the first, mili- 
tary mind of the age. Stonewall Jackson’s 
name, a tower of strength to us, a terror to 
our foes, is famous in all lands. Joseph 
E. Johnston, as a strategist, is reckoned 
without a superior in apy country. It is 
yet to be ascertained what Longstreet can- 
notdo. <A. P. Hill is a splendid fighter, 
whose capacity as a General, rises to the 
level of every occasion. Magruder’s de- 
.fence of the Peninsula, is paralleled only 
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by Wellington at Torres Vedras. Ewell— 
brave, modest, noble Ewell—has won half 
the laurels that grace the brow of Stone- 
wall Jackson. Kirby Smilh, after tedious 
delay at Knoxville, has, by the overwhelm- 
ing victory at Richmond, made a lasting re- 
putation. He left behind him at Cumberland 
Gap, inthe person of Brigadier Gen. Steven- 
son,a man of the highest military promise, 
who but waits occasion to prove his ability in 
battle equal to his demonstrated skill in or- 
ganization and discipline. Bragg, stern, 
almost tyrannical, is nevertheless a tho- 
rough soldier and a very lover of the fight. 
He is now at the head of a large army, 
composed of the best material in the whole 
South. We shall see what quality he has 
as the conductor of a campaign. And 
what shall we say of Sterling Price—the 
Washington of the West—the worker of 
miracles—the maker of armies out of no- 
thing—the winner of victories with the 
rawest and worst-equipped material—the 
idolized commander of the bravest, most 
generous and most enduring of troops? 
And what of the lamented Ashby—the 
Bayard of his age and country—loved 
even by his foes ;—what of Morgan, Stuart, 
Forrest, Scott, Armstrong, Jeff Thompson, 
Jenkins, Clarkson and a host of other un- 
rivalled Partisan Leaders and chiefs of 
cavalry—Murats every one? Norshould we 
forget Van Dorn—nor Breckenridge, who, 
in his first fight, developed military genius 
of the first order—nor Baylor, Hebert, 
Holmes, and, neither last nor least, Buck- 
ner, the hope of Kentucky. If we add to 
these our naval officers, who, under the 
greatest disadvantages, have proved them- 
selves equal to any in the world—Buch- 
anan, Hollins, Catesby Jones, Pegram and 
others—we make up a list of justly famous 
names, such as no nation ever developed 
in a war of eighteen months. We may 
say with truth, and without vainglorious- 
ness, that military annals do not present a 
parallel to the development of military 
talent and martial spirit,among the people 
of the South, in their war for indepen- 
dence. 


“The courage of your men is incompre- 
hensible—perfectly incomprehensible !”— 
said Percy Wyndham, the British-Yankee 
Colonel, toa gifted Virginian. A British 
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naval officer, who came lately to join our 
army, ceclares he was dumb-founded when 
he saw the raw-boned, ragged, dirty fel- 
lows who had thrashed out the splendidly 
dressed, drilled and equipped armies of 
Pope and McClellan, Nor could he “ com- 
prehend” it, until he mixed freely with the 
men, and found what mettle they were 
made of. ‘ 

Yet these ragamuffin invincibles, were 
volunteers. ‘But they have been in ser- 
vice until they are virtually regulars,” says 
West Point. Not quite. 


Southern humour is a scarce article dur- 
ing these serious war times. The pungen- 


- ey of the following squib is due in no 


small measure to its truthful home-thrusts, 
and hence we insert it for preservation. 


A HIT AT EVERYBODY. 


The following document, intended for 
the “ Army Argus,” while that paper was 
published at Corinth, having lost its way, 
has fallen into our hands. If its generali- 
ities hit anybody in particular, it is their 
fault, and those who are not hurt by it, who, 
we are sure, must constitute the great ma- 
jority in the different classes enumeratéd, 
cannot fail to be amused by it, and perhaps 
instructed as to the errors into which they 
may be in danger of falling unsuspiciously. 


[ Mobile Register. 


MILITARY CATECHISM, 
BY COL. T. C. J xxxxx 


Scene—School-room—Class in Military Af- 
fairs stand up. 


Question. What is the first duty of a 
Brigadier General. 

Answer. To swear by note, 

Q.—What is the second duty ? 

A—To drink every day a large quantity 
of bad whiskey. 

Q.—What is the third duty? 

A.—To be constantly astonished that 
these and other feats do not bring him a 
Major General’s commission. 

Q.—W hat is the first duty of a Colonel? 

A.—To put three stars on his collar. 

Q.—What is the second duty ? 

A.—To see that his regiment is never put 
to such useless work as drilling in the 
School of the Battalion. 

Q.—What is the third duty ? 

A.—To imitate the Brigadier Generals in 
a smali way, especially in the fine arts of 
swearing and drinking. 

Q.—Whiat is the first duty of a Captain? 
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A.—To forget all the’ promises he made 
to the boys when he was elected, and put 
on dignified airs in the presence of his old 
associates. 

Q.—What is the second duty ? 

A.—To get a finer uniform than his Co- 
lonel. 

Q.—What 1s the third duty ? 

A.—To become the best poker-player in 
the army. 

Q.—Whatis the first duty of an Adjutant 
General ? 

A.—To become so huffish that every one 
will dislike to do business with him. 

Q—What is the second duty ? 

A.—To fill his office with young sqirts, 
as clerks and assistants, to look fiercely at 
visitres. , 

Q.—What is the third duty ? 

A.—To perpetually intrigue for a higher 
position in the line, provided it is not at- 
tended with personal danger. 

Q.—What is the duty of a regular aid? 

A.—To make himself important. 

Q.—What is the second duty ? 

A.—To make himself very important. 

Q.—What is the third duty ? 

A.—To look upon those gentlemen who, 
through patriotic motives, or admiration of 
his chief, volunteer to serve the country 
without compensation, in the capacity of 
an aid, as a sort of interloper that inter- 
feres with his importance. 

Q.—What is the first duty of a Quarter- 
master ? 

A.—A great Captain has laid down the 
three great duties of this officer. He says 
the first duty is to make himself comfor- 
table. 

Q,— What does he say is the second duty? 

A.—To make himself damned comforta- 
ble. 

Q.—What does he lay down as his third 
duty ? ; 

A—To make everybody else damned 
uncomfortable. 

Q.—What is the first duty of a Commis- 
sary? 

A.—To take all the delicacies provided 
in the army tor his own use. ; 

Q.—What is the second duty ? 

A.—To share sparingly said delicacies 
with his friends, and never let them go 
into such vulgar places as the mouths of 
sick soldiers. 

Q.—What is the third duty? 

A.—To be very particular to see that the 
requisitions for rations are in proper form 
—ail the t’s crossed and i’s dotted—when 
presented by soldiers who are sick or who 
have had nothing to eat for three or four 
days. 

Q.—What is the first duty of a Medical 
Director ? 

A.—To permit the sick and wounded to 
take care of themselves ? 

Q.—What is the second duty ? 





A.—To learn the sick and wounded to 
be of little trouble to the medical depart- 
ment, and to this end -to constantly ship 
thse mortally wounded, or in extremes, to 
distant points, without attendants, and 
without any thing to eat or drink. - 

Q.— What is the third duty ? 

A.—To employ a good part of his time 
in cursing the physician, in charge of those 
distant hospitals, for letting so many of the 
sick and wounded die. 

Q.—What is the first duty of a surgeon ? 

A.—Under the names of drugs and me- 
dicines, to purchase a full supply of good 
liquors. 

Q.— What is the second duty ? 

A.—To cause all private cellars to be 
searched, and all the good*brandies found 
there to be confiscated, lest the owners 
should smuggle them to the “soldier, give 
them away and make the-whole army 
drunk. Pp 

Q.—What is the third duty? 

A.—To see that he and his assistants 
drink up all of said liquors. 

Q.—What is the fourth duty ? 

A.—To wear the largest amount of gold 
lace, and be always absent from the post 
of danger and of duty. 

Q.— What is the first duty of a Chaplain? 

A.—Never,.to mention the subject of re- 
ligion to the soldiers. 

Q.—What is the second duty ? 

A.—To preach to the regiment only once 
a year, and not that unless specially re- 
quested by the Colonel. 

Q.—What is the third duty ? 

A.—To grumble all the time about the 
smallness of his pay. 

Q.—What is the first duty of pickets ? 

A.—To go to sleep on their posts. 

Q.—What is the second duty # 

A.—To wake up when the enemy’s pick- 
ets invite them to come over and take a 
drink. 

Q.—What is the third duty ? 

A.—To be “ driven in” upon the explo- 
sion of the first shell. 

Q.—What is the first duty of an army? 

A.—To destroy as much private proper- 
ty as possible, particularly that belonging 
to its friends. 

Q.— What is the second duty? 

A.—To parole all prisoners taken from 
the enemy who are known to have burned 
houses, stolen negroes or murdered women. 

Q.—What is the third duty ? 

A.—Always to act on the defensive and 
never invade the enemy’s territory how- 
ever good may be the opportunity, although 
he may be ravaging yours all the time. 

Q.—What is the first duty of the Gov- 
ernment? 

A.—To fill all its important posts with 
Yankees and foreigners. 

Q.— What is the second duty ? 
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A.—To deliver its chief cities without 
striking a blow. 

Q.— What is the third duty? 

A.—Never to learn from experience. 

Q.—What is the first duty of the South- 
ern people ? 

A.—To keep ont of the army. 

Q.—What is the second duty ? 

A.—To make all the money they can 
out of the Government and the soldiers, as 
wars come seldom. 

Q.—Whliat is the third duty? 

A.—To surrender the entire trade in 
shoes and clothing—on which trade the 
army is dependent—to that patriotic class 
of men known as Jews, who are too con- 
scientious to charge the government or the 
army a profit exceeding two thousand per 
cent. 

Q.— What is the fourth duty ? 

A.—To let success cause a relaxation of 
their exertions, and see in every little re- 
verse the ruin of our cause. 

That will do—take your seats. 





Who will be the annalist of these stir- 
ring days? We have historians in plenty, 
but, so far as we have heard, no Froissart, 
no Monstrelet, Pepys, or Baillie. Is it 
possible that no competent hands are en 
gaged in taking notes (not extracts from 
the daily papers) of the wonderful events 
of this great wart It would seem so. 
There is a charm about personal narrations 
beyond the reach of the historian. Who 
is painting the scenes in the cities, towns, 
hamlets, the country firesides, along the 
railroads, in the camps of instruction, in 
the devastated districts, and, above all, in 
the hospitals? Nobody? Who will tell 
us, hereafter, of the daily walk and con- 
versation of our great men; Generals, 
Naval Commanders, Statesmen, Cabinet 
Officers, Chief Magistrate? Nobody? Who 
is collecting the deeds of valour of the 
privates, and who the authentic cireum- 
stantial history of the outrages of the 
enemy? Nobody? 

We had the pleasure, some months ago, 
of reading the diary of an officer on Gen. 
Beauregard’s staff. It began with Manas- 
sas and ended with Shiloh, and was ex- 
ceedingly well done. The writer had the 
happy art of seizing the nicest points, the 
most piquent occurrences, the secret ma- 
chinery of great occasions; and his de- 
scription of the notable men with whom 
he had come in contact, was done with 
vividness and accuracy of the Daguerreo- 
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type. Unfortunately, this Diary was lost 
on the retreat from Corinth. It wasa great 
Joss, not only to the writer and his friends, 
but to the coming generations. Are there 
no other Diaries to take its place? 





The admirers of Jno. Esten Cooke, the 
Novelist, will be glad to hear from him. 
At the beginning of the war he was a 
private in the Richmond MHowitzers, 
Captain Randolph, now Secretary of War. 
When the company became a battalion, 
he was made a Seargent in the 1st Com- 
vany, Capt. Shields, and served in that 
capacity at Manassas and Leesburg until 
last Spring, when he was made Ordnance 
Officer to Gen. J. E. B. Stuart, and is still 


' with him, having participated in all the 


daring dashes and cicumgyrations of that 
bold commander. Should Capt. Cooke sur- 
vive the war, we shall have some thril- 
ling stories of the Circuit of the Chicka- 
hominy, the Dash on Catlett’s, the Foray 
at Manassas, and other like adventures. 
Out of pure selfishness, if for no other 
motive, we must all wish that this young 
author may escape unscathed, to repose 
upon his well-earned laurels and to delight 
us with his reminiscences of the war. 





That was a beautiful thought which fell 
from the lips of a young lady, in our hear- 
ing.” “ When we are chastened by God, 
we should do as children and servants do 
when they are whipped—run upclose. He 
can’t hurt us much, then.” 





After Manassas °61, the people fell to 
bragging and idling, the authorities to con- 
templating their own greatness and to cre- 
ating offices for their favorites. Now that 
we are again victorious, let us show a little 
common sense and not again make fools 
of ourselves. Fill up the army, work hard, 
and exhibit some forethought in providing 
against our enemies and for ‘our ill-clad, 
half-fed soldiers. 





About the time our army crossed into 
Maryland, some not too patriotic Alex- 
andrians, in Richmond, advertised that a 
Ball would be given by the Alexandria 
Quadrille Association. A wag suggested 
that they had better make it a Squad Drill 
Association. 
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The best epigram of the war is the fol- 
lowing, which we wager came from the 
pen of the accomplished and witty author 
of “Exile and Empire” We know of no 
other man who could have done it ; in fact, 
to the best of our belief, he is the only 
epigrammatist in all the South. 


M’CLELLAN’S STRATEGY. 


Henceforth when a scoundrel is kicked out 
of doors, 
He need not resent the disgrace ; 
But say, “ My dear sir, I am eternally yours, 
For your kindness in ‘changing my base.’” 


ee 


The exigencies of war compel us to 
print whenever we can, not when we 
would. Hence some queer anachronisms. 
For example, we write these lines in Sep- 
tember, to go into the July and August 
number. Mr. Thompson’s fine poem, 
“The Battle Rainbow,’ written in July, 
had to go back a month to get in the June 
Messenger. Our friends will excuse these 
inevitable oddities. 





“T discover in you a decided tendency 
to genius, said Strumpler to Wigginig. 

“ More than that,” said Wigginig—don- 
ble that, in fact; it amounts to twenty- 
dency.” . 

“Then the flavour of your compositions 
equals the dowble X tract of Eau de Co- 
logne,” retorted Crumpler. 

Wigginig evaporated. 





Wigginig was told, that in France the 
people bathed in wine. 

‘How can they afford it?’ he asked. 

“Oh! they use the same wine for a 
dozen different baths.” 

“What do they do with it then—throw 
it away?” 

“ No, indeed,—bottle it up and send it to 
America.” 

* Ah! that accounts for the fact that our 
wines have so much body in them,” said 
Wigginig. 

“Incorporate that in your next work,” 
retorted Strumpler. 

“Thank you. I’m not an ink-operator,” 
rejoined W., “I write in pencil.” 

Strumpler subsided. 
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Why is it right-for a man to take the lie 


“from another?” asked Wigginig. 


“How do I know? I never took any,” 
replied 8. 

“Then I'll tell you—because the other 
man gives it. It’s not stealing.” 





“When are you going to California?” 
inguired Wigginig. 

“f aint going at all,” replied Strumpler. 
“ Who was telling you?” 

“T heard you Were going to marry poor, 
sir.’ (Mariposa.) 

“Bad, very bad. Childish!’, rejoined 
Strumpler. 





~ 


Which way did the Co:federates look 
“after the battle of Manassas ? 

They looked to Se-ward. 

And which way did the Yankees look? 

They looked to Lee-ward. 





General Pops, bre came at a lope, 
To look the rebels’ backs on; 

But turn’d him about, in utter rout, 
When he found at his back a Jackson. 





INTERCEPTED DISPATCH. 


Orric1an Report or THE Reset Rar on 
Cattett’s Station. 
To Mojor General Halleck, 
Washington City, D. C. 
GENERAL : 
I had no fear 
About my rear, 
My papers or patchouli ; 
So rebels took my clothes, 
My horses and my hose, 
Led on by Gen’! Firznvueu Lex. 
Jonn Pop, 
Maj. Gen. Com’g. 
MOTHER LINCOLN'S MELODIES. 
Little Br-Popg, 
He lost his hope, 
Coz Jackson he could'nt find him ; 
He found him at last 
And ran very fast, 
With his tail hanging down behind him 





M’CLELLAN came to our town, 

And he was wondrous wise, 

He jumped into a ’skeeter swamp, 
And started telling lies; 














And when he found his lies were out, 
With all his might and main, 

He changed his base to another place, 
And began to lie again. 












YANKEE was a bad man, YANKEE was a 
thief, 

YANKEE came to my house and stole all my 
beef; 

I went to Yankgr’s house, Yanxer he had 
fled, 

Caught him on the battle-field, and there I 
killed him dead. 











Burnsipg, BURNSIDE, whither dost thou war- 
der, 

Up stream,-down stream, like a crazy gan, 
der? 











- 


Baa! baa! Jackson, have you any Woon? 
Yes, my master, Baltimore full. 











Who goes there? 

A Yankee MeaaGuer. 

What do you want? 

A Rebel scare! 

Where are your Irish? 

Gone to pot. 

Skedaddle, then, you drunken sot. 






























Fussery, Feathery Scott, 
ABE made up a plot; 
PoPrE came to. town, 

And the plot broke down, 
Fussery, Feathery Scorr. 





Little M’CLELLAN, sat eating a melon, 
The Chickahominy by; 
He stuck in his spade, and a long time 
delayed, 
And said, what a great General am I. 





The man in the North 
He pledged his troth, 
To find a Richmond barber; 
But the man of the South 
He mashed his mouth, 
At a place they call Cold Harbor. 





Pope and McDoweEL. 
Fighting for a town, 
Up jumped Gen’! Les 
And knocked ’em both down. 
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Netson Burt, Newson Butt, fly away home, 
Your army is scattered, your cannon all 
gone. 


Old Mother Szwarp, 

She went to the Leg-ward, 

To get her dog, Union, a bone; 

She got to Manassas, 

And saw them harrass us, 

Lord! how Mother Sewarp did groan. 





Although Bloomerism never flourished 
in the South, and is now out of date every- 
where, the following from Punch will be 
relished none the less. 


BLOOMERISM. 


A LATTER-DAY FRAGMENT. BY THOMAS SNAR- 


LYLE. 





A mad world this, my friends, a world in 
its lunes, petty and other; in lunes other 
than petty now for some timie; in petty- 
lunes, pettilettes, or pantalettes, about these 
six weeks, ever since when this rampant, 
androgynous Bloomerism first came over 
from Yankee land. A sort of shemale 
dress you call Bloomerism; a fashion of 
Sister Jonathan’s. Trousers tightat ankles, 
and for most part frilled; tunic descending 
with some degree of brevity, perhaps to 
the knees, ascending to throat, and open at 
chemisette front, or buttoned there; collar 
down-turnec over neckerchief; and, crown- 
ing all, broad-brimmedhat. Said garments 
severally feathered, trimmed, ribboned, va- 
riegated, according to the fancies and the 
vanities ; these, chiefly, are the outward 
differences between Bloomer dress and 
customary feminine old clothes. Not much 
unlike nursery uniform you think this de- 
scription of costume, but rather considera- 
bly like it, I compute. “To me,” writes 
Glumm, in his own rough way, “these 
Bloomers seem to resemble, in great mea- 
sure, overgrown school-girls, kept back- 
wards,as they say, by juvenile mamma, 
ata ‘Preparatory Establishment for Young 
Ladies.’ I see nothing at all admirable in 
them, for my part, but much not to be ad- 
mired on any account, and Jook upon them, 
at the best, as mere strapping hoydens and 
audacious unfeminine tomboys.” Nor will 
you, most likely, more than Glumn, dis- 
cern aught laudable in external Bloomer- 
ism; a masquerade frippery; an excres- 
ence of the conceits and the coquetries. 
Invisible are the merits of the Bloomer 
dress, such as it has. A praiseworthy 


point in Bloomerism the emancipation of 


the ribs; an exceeding good riddance the 
deliverance from corset, trammeling gentle 
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thorax with springs of stee] and whale- 
bone, screwing in waist to death’s hour- 
glass contraction, and squeezing lungs, 
liver, and midriff into an unu‘terable cram. 
Commendable, too, the renouncement of 
sous-jupe bouffante, or ineffable wadding, 
invented, I suppose, by some Hottentot to 
improve female contour after the type of 
Veuus, his fatherland’s, and not Cythera’s. 
Wholesome, moreover, and convenient, the 
abbreviation of trains, serving in customary 
female Old Clothes the purpose of besom, 
and no other; real improvements, doubt- 
less, these abandonments of ruinous shams, 
ridiculous unveracities, and idolatries of 
indescribable mud-Pythons. But Bloomer- 
ist inexpressible affectations, and mimic- 
ries of masculine garments, nether and up- 
per, such, my friends, I take to be no more 
than dumb, inarticulate clamorings for the 
Rights of Women, George Sand phantasms. 
and mutinous female radicalisms grown 
termagant and transcendant. The last 
new madness is this Bloomerism; the 
latest species of insanity epidemic from 
time to time; Puseyism having been the 
mania before that. Disputes about sur- 
plices in pulpit, and albs elsewhere, give 
place to controversies in theatres and 
lecture-halls, concerning petty lunes and 
frilled trousers; paraphernalia, however, 
not less important than canonicals, as I 
judge, for one. Better, I say, Mrs. Bloomer 
in her petty lunes, than the Rev. Aloysius 
Quiddlepope in dalmatic and chasuble. 
But here are we, my friends, in this mad 
world, amid the hallcoings and bawlings, 
and guffaws and imbecile simperings and 
titterings, blinded by the November smoke- 
fog of coxcombries and yanities, stunned 
by the perpetual hallelujahs of flunkeys, 
beset by maniacs and simpletons in the 
great lunes and petty lunes; here, I say, 
do we, with Bloomerism beneath us, bub- 
bling uppermost, stand, hopelessly upturn- 
ing our eyes for the daylight of heaven, 
upon the brink of a vexed, unfathomable 
guif of apehood and asshood simmering 
forever! 


Pope having proved a wretched failure, 
McClellan has resumed command of the 
Yankee army in and around Washington. 
The London Times praises McClellan, and 
it must be admitted that he has shown as 
much ability as any Yankee General, if not 
more. But he has been repeatedly beaten. 
Indeed, if we except the affair at Rich 
Mountain, in which the Yankees outnum- 
bered us ten to one, he has always been 
thrashed. At Williamsburg, Barhamsville, 
Seven Pines, Mechanicsville, Cold Har- 
bour, Malvern Hill and Manassas, he was 
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whipped. He is exceedingly slow and 
cautious. Unless he belies his past histo- 
ry, Lee will have to force him to fight, or 
else operations will be very tardy in Ma- 
ryland. McClellan has never made an at- 
tack. It may be, however, that the exi 
gencies of the case and the stinging cen- 
sures of his enemies may drive him into 
unwonted activity. But let us be patient, 
and trust to Lee. 


SHORT-SKIRT-OPATHY. 


Take a pretty girl, 
The prettier the better, 
Give her naught to read 
But novel and love-letter ; 
Let her go to plays, 
Circuses and dances, 
Fill her heart with love, 
Murder and Romances. 


Furnish her with beaux 


. Too numerous to mention, 


Serd her to attend 

Each “ Woman’s Rights ” Convention, 
Humor her to death 

Whene’er she has the vapors, 
Verses let her write 

For magazines and papers. — 


Tell her of her ciiarms 
On every occasion, 
Make her “talents” rare 
The theme of conversation ; 
Let “affairs of state” 
And politics be taught her— 
She'll wear “ short skirts and pants,” 
Or at least she “ orter.” 





Vatuasts Necro.—The Richmond cor- 
respondent of the Charleston, Mercury says : 


Some Yankees are employed in the Com- 
missary Department, at 75 cents a day, 
cleaning bacon. Negroes whe work with 
them always assumes superiority over 
them. The other day a Yankee, seeing a 
negro helping himself to crackers, bawled 
at Ifim to let them alone. The negro look- 
ed at him defiantly, and said: “ You jes 
shet yo’ mouf. You got nothin to do wid 
dese crackers. Dese is Confed’rit crack- 
ers—dese is.” The next day this same 
negro accidentally ran a truck over the toe 
of a Yankee, who complained somewhat. 
The negro said, very coolly, “Take keer of 
you’ toes. Toes is toes to dem whar runs 
away mos'ly all de time.” 
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Cavatry Dritt anp SasBre Exercise. By 
George Patten. Richmond: West and 
Johnston, 145 Main Street. 1862. 
Confederate Cavalry equal any in the 

world. Composed of men accustomed from 
childhood to the saddle,it is not to be won- 
dered that they surpass Yankee troopers. 
If our Cavalry are lacking in any particu- 
lar, it is in drill. The work under notice, 
“ compiled agreeably to the latest regula- 
tions of the War Department, from stand- 
ard military authority,” shows how much a 
trooper has to learn, and supplies a defi- 
ciency in our works on military instruction, 
which has been long and sorely experien- 
ced both by officersand men. Being copi-. 
ously illustrated with engravings, it would 
seem to leave nothing Wanting. 

We learn that Meégsrs. West & Johnston 
have in press a compendlum of everything 
appertaining to the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment, or necessary for Quartermasters 
to know, containing all on that subject to 
be found in the Regulations, and a vast 
amount of useful and important informa- 
tion, suggested by the experience of the 
author, Major Bloomfield, the active and 
efficient Quartermaster on General Magru- 
der’s staff. 

Also, the Army Regulations, published 
by authority, and to be gotten up in the 
handsomest style.  . 

Mactieop’s Minitary Surcery. Richmond: 
1862. J. W. Randolph, 121 Main Street. 
An abridged edition, by Dr. A. N Talley, 
President of the Army Medical Board, 
at Richmond, of the Notes on the Sur- 
gery of the War in the Crimea, with Re- 
marks on the Treatment of Gunshot 
Wounds; by Geo. H. B. Macleod, M. D., 
F.R.C.S., formerly Surgeon to the Civil 
Hospital at Smyrna, and to the General 
Hospital in Camp before Sebastopol; al- 
so Lecturer on Military Surgery in An- 
derson’s University, Glasgow, &c. 

Dr. Macleod’s opportunities have been 
such, that his Notes could hardly fail to in- 
terest, if they did not instruct. Buthe isa 
man of intelligence and learning, as well 
as experience, an acute observer and pa- 
tient investigater. His perfect cando,and 
sincerity, commend his observations to 
every physician and surgeon. His statistics 
are very valuable. The book is well print- 
ed and bound. Its size is convenient. 





Gross’ Minitany Surgery. Richmond: 
1863. J. W. Randoiph, 121 Main Street. 
A Manual of Military Surgery, or Hints 
on the Emergencies of Field, Camp and 

Hospital Practice, by Professor Gross of 
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the Jefferson Medical College, in Phila- 
delphia. 


The name of Professor Gross, carries 
with it high recommendation to any work. 
The little compend before us, contains in 
a small compass, much useful instruction. 
Perhaps there is no better Handybook to 
be found. The chapter on Medical, Surgi- 
cal and Dietetic Formule, is especially 
serviceable. No important point seems to 
be neglected in this book, small as it is. 





Tue True Cuurcs, Indicated to the Inqui- 
rer. A Brief Tract for Circulation. Se- 
cond Edition. By the Right Rev. J. Mc- 
Gill, Bishop of Richmond. Ritchie & 
Dunnavant, Printers. 1862. 


A reprint of a well-known Tract by Bish- 
op McGill, in which the claims of the Cath- 
olic Church are set forth with that ability 
for which the divines of the Roman faith 
have so long been celebrated. The book 
is for sale by J. W. Randolph. 





Sones or tHE Soutn. J. W. Randolph, 121 
Main Street, Richmond, Va. 1862. Se- 
cond Edition. 

A pretty good collection of the lyrics 
brought forth by the war. Cheap. 





DeBow’s Review. May to August, 1862. 


Our old acquaintance and friend comes 
to us after a long absence, with rather a 
pale face, (the cover being white) but with 
no lack of spirit or vitality. Driven from 
New Orleans, it is now published in Co- 
lumbia, 8. C. The contents of the present 
quadruple number, do not exceed in quan- 
tity those of former single numbers, but 
they are full of interest and ability. We 
recognise the names of old favorites among 
the contributers. Hereafter, we hope to 
see DeBow regularly every month. 





Soutuern [LtLtustratep News. The pro- 
prietors of this new-born, thrifty-looking 
weekly, have not done us the honor to ex- 
change ; nevertheless, we shall not permit 
it to appear without a kind word. The 
likeness of Stonewall Jackson, the only 
illustration in the present (first) number, is 
said to be very good. He is-a softer look- 
ing man than we had expected to see; 
shows very little iron in his bland physi- 
ognomy. More numerous illustrations are 
promised in future numbers. The saluta- 
tory is gracefully written, and the contribu- 
tions interesting, especially the sketch of 
the life of Jackson. We bid the News 
God speed. 











